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FLOUR MARKETS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HE stern, swashbuckling conquistador has 


Sy | Bh, been supplanted in. South America by a 
an 
on) 
x 


C 
wi 4 
*, 


% > new type of conqueror. He is the genial 
2, Via American representative of industry who 
VSS has smiled his way to success in the ten 
republics and three colonies of that great continent. 
lis activities are expected soon to reach the lives of 
all the 60,000,000 people who live on the 7,700,000 
-quare miles included in that cornucopia shaped land— 


The Roofs of Caracas, Venezuela 


a veritable horn of plenty, both in outline and in pos- 
sibilities. 

In 1923 the United States exported 880,000 bbls of 
flour to South America, Brazil taking more than half 
this amount. Forty-six thousand barrels went to Chile, 
one of the great wheat producing countries of that 
continent. 

This is a good beginning, but despite the proximity 
to the United States, and the excellent rail, barge 
and steamship service offered to millers, South America 
is possibly the least developed by flour millers of any 
of the divisions of Latin America. It offers great 
possibilities for an intelligently conducted campaign. 

Millers seeking to develop business in South Amer- 
ica might do well to study the Latin temperament, 
and to keep this always before them when dealing 
with these people. In South America, business is con- 
ducted in a far more leisurely fashion than in the 
United States. In many parts of the continent busi- 
ness is considered of secondary importance, while the 
chief pursuits of the prosperous are literature, art, 
politics and pleasure. It is difficult for North Ameri- 
cans to conceive of the amount of ceremony that em- 
broiders the business deals of Latin Americans. It 
has been said rightly that they would rather make a 
little money politely than much money with the meth- 
ods commonly used in the United States. 

Freight brokers will supply millers detailed facts 
with regard to present conditions in any South Ameri- 
can country which they desire. The New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, through its foreign trade 
bureau, is prepared to assist millers who desire to open 
new markets in Latin America. The consular offices 
of the ten South American countries and colonies that 
figure regularly in the flour trade of the United States 
also profess willingness to aid in the creation of busi- 
ness with their nations. 

The New Orleans consular offices of these countries 
are: Bolivia, Gregorio Garret, consul, 620 Godchaux 
Building; Brazil, Charles Ferreira de Araujo, consul 
general, 1530 Baronne Street; Colombia, Diego José 
Fallon, consul general, 411 Audubon Building; Chile, 
Domingo Pefia Toro, consul general, 614 Orme Build- 
ing; Ecuador, Ismael Aviles Mejea, consul, 3708 South 
Franklin Street; Peru, Felipe Derteano, consul, 2301 
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St. Charles Avenue; Venezuela, Mario Bricafio Iragorri, 

consul general, 2301 St. Charles Avenue; Great Britain 

(British Guiana), V. H. St. John Huckin, consul gen- 

eral, 1120 Philip Street; France (French Guiana), 

Maurice de Simonin, consul, 1538 Jackson Avenue; 

Netherlands (Dutch Guiana), W. J. Hammond, consul, 
1031 Hibernia Building. 


* * 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia is the most northerly of the 
South American republics, the fifth in 
size, and has a population of more than 
5,000,000. It is second only to Brazil in 
the production of coffee, although but a 
small part of its approximately 480,000 
square miles of area is under cultiva- 
tion. The varying altitudes make pos- 
sible the production of a wide range of 
foodstuffs, such as coffee, cacao, coco- 
nuts, bananas, sugar cane, wheat, and, 
to a small extent, corn. 
There are six flour mills in Colombia. 
The importation of American flours is 
steadily increasing, however, though as yet it has not 
reached a large figure. Manufacturing is of minor 
importance, but some thriving plants are devoted to 
the making of shoes, textiles, iron ware, cement and 
Panama hats. Gold has been found in virtually all 
parts of the country, while various other minerals are 
mined profitably. The famed Muzo mines produce 
almost all the emeralds in the world. 


Bogota, the capital, is reached by river and rail 
from the coasts, of which about 700 miles are along ux 
Caribbean Sea, or “Spanish Main,” and 500 on the 
Pacific. The principal flour mills of Colombia are at 
Bogota, which is rated as among the more important 
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At Puerto Cabello, Venezuela 


It is the commercial center 
Trade with 


of the republic’s cities. 
for the central and eastern table-land. 
Bogotdé is handicapped because of the condition of 
transportation on the Magdalena River, which forms 
the chief route for freight in the republic. Oxen and 
pack mules play an important part in the distribution 


The River Market at Barranquilla, Colombia 
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S. A. Grandes Mill, Pernambuco, Brazil 


of merchandise, for there are less than 1,000 miles of 
railroad in the entire country. It is considered 
good policy to establish 

an agency at Bogota. 
Merchants there send a 
representative twice a year 
to the territory which they 
desire canvassed, The cred- 
it standing of many of the 
firms in Bogota is consid- 
ered high. 

Barranquilla is the chief 
port of entry and the dis- 
tributing center for a large 
part of the interior served 
by the Magdalena River. 
Its population is about 
70,000, and it has gained 
prominence as a_ center 
for the manufacture of 
furniture, soap, cigarettes, 
matches, bricks, perfum- 
ery, shoes and _ cotton 
goods. Flour is milled to 
some extent here, and sev- 
eral breweries are also 
large grain. 

Passenger airplane service is maintained between this 
port and Cartagena. 

The importance of Barranquilla is increased by the 
fact that it is the terminus of the river steamboat 
companies. The chief customhouse of Colombia is at 
this port, and three quarters of its imports are sent 
to the interior from this point. It is sometimes con- 
sidered advisable to establish an agency here. 


buyers of 


Buenaventura is the most important Colombian 
port of the Pacific Coast. Its population is about 
8,500, and it is.a distributing point for gold, platinum, 
hides, coffee, rubber and lumber. Its chief impor- 
tance, however, rests in its status as supply station for 
the interior with regard to imports from North 
America. 

Nearly three fourths of the population of Colombia 
are pure whites and mestizos, or half breeds. There 
are some Indians, and still fewer blacks. The lan- 
guage of trade is Spanish, and English is somewhat 
understood in business circles. The monetary standard 
is gold, based on the peso, worth a few cents less than 
the American silver dollar. The paper peso is more 
frequently encountered than the gold coin, and al- 
though it fluctuates to a slight extent it is usually 
worth as much as the gold peso. The quintal and 
arroba are used for dry measure units, for although 
the metric system is legal in Colombia the ancient 
systems are in actual use. Colombia is a member of 
the Postal Union, taking the same rate for letters as 
charged in the United States. 

Steamship lines from New Orleans to Colombian 
ports comprise: New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line); United Fruit Co. (trans- 
ship). Roads and motor bus service are said to be 
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good in Colombia. The Plaza, the Cote and the Regina 
are among the principal hotels in Bogota; the Pension 





The Harbor of Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York 


Inglesa and the Gran Suiza are leading ones at Bar- 


ranquilla. Banks include the Commercial Bank of 
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Spanish America, Ltd., and the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Barranquilla, and the National City Bank of New 
York and the Commercial Bank of South America, 
Bogota. 
* a 
VENEZUELA 

Venezuela, which means “little Venice,” is as large 
as Texas and New Mexico combined. It lies to the 
east of Colombia, and has 2,000 miles of Caribbean 
coast. 

Huts raised on piles over Lake Maracaibo, a sheet 
of water larger than Lake Huron, were responsible 
for the naming of Venezuela by early explorers. The 
huts house native Indians. 

Although Venezuela has 6,000 miles of navigable 
rivers, including the Orinoco, the third largest river 
system on the continent, steamboat service is poorly 
developed, and there are only a few hundred miles of 
railroad. 

Wheat, cacao and corn follow coffee in importance 
as products of this huge republic. 

All travelers must have a passport and a smallpox 
vaccination certificate, and letters of credit are usually 
demanded when agents enter the country representing 
American and foreign firms. 

Venezuelan currency is based on the bolivar, worth 
100 centimes, with a nominal value of 19.3c. A real 
is worth 10 centavos. 

The language is Span- 
ish, and prices based on 
the metric system can be 
safely quoted. 

The plateau and moun- 
tain sections have a pleas- 
ant, temperate climate. 
The population is 2,411,- 
952, with comparatively 
few pure whites. 

Caracas, the capital, is 
the logical place for an 
agency. From Caracas the 
important cities in both 
the Orinoco and Maracaibo 
regions can be reached by 
boat. There is an Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce, 
and an American minister 
and consular agent in resi- 
dence. Caracas is usually 
reached -by rail from La 
Guayra. Both the Na- 
tional City Bank of New 
York and the Mercantile Bank of the Americas have 


(Continued on page 535.) 
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Rapid Transport on the Bolivian Plateau 
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THE OPPORTUNIST 
FEW weeks ago Secretary Wallace, 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
was the active leader in an effort to set 
aside the law of supply and demand and 
replace it with a scheme for government 
fixing of prices on farm products. In 
no other way, in the opinion of Mr. Wal- 
lace, could the farmers of the West be 
saved from immediate bankruptcy. 
Since then, nature has blessed this 
country with bountiful crops, and the 
prospective shortages elsewhere, coupled 
with anticipations of increased demand, 
resulted in material advances in 
prices. Furthermore, the system of trad- 
ing in futures, already ‘restricted by the 
Capper-Tincher law and threatened with 
destruction under the McNary-Haugen 
bill, has served to reflect future require- 
nents into present prices, so that the 
grower is able immediately to receive full 
value when his crop is ready to market. 
Concerning this changed situation, Sec- 
retary Wallace says in a published in- 
terview: 
“The farmer is benefiting by the world 
market conditions that, for the first time 
Especially is 


have 


in a long time, favor him. 
that true of wheat, which is so dependent 
upon the world price. Other factors en- 
ter into the price level advance. But 
that is an important element. 

“I wonder, though, what those people 
who have been denouncing the grain fu- 
tures trading law now have to say about 
things. Ever since the Department of 
Agriculture has attempted to enforce the 
Capper-Tincher law there has been a 
constant stream of propaganda to the 
effect that the regulation killed trading, 
kept money out of the markets and thus 
hurt farm prices. 

“Not since 1921, before the law be- 
came operative, has there been such ac- 
tive trading and so many big operations 
as have been witnessed on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in July. It is my judg- 
ment the law has kept the market more 
stable, the supervision preventing inex- 
cusable raids and many violent fluctua- 
tions, such as the traders like. But when 
market conditions justify an active mar- 
ket, the last few weeks have shown the 
government supervision does not kill 
trading. It has been enormous, as the 
daily transactions indicate.” 

It would be interesting to know just 
what Secretary Wallace would have said 
if (a) the McNary-Haugen bill had 
passed and its proponents been enabled 
to claim credit for the advance in wheat, 
or (b) surplus production had created a 
lower price sentiment and there had been 
a rush to sell wheat in the futures mar- 
ket. 

In the first event, it is easy to imagine 
the acclaim with which he and his asso- 
ciates in demanding government price 
fixing would have greeted the success of 
their efforts to save the farmer. Cer- 
tainly there would have been no need of 
their giving any credit to supply and 
demand, 

In the other event, of large crops and 
low prices, how loud would have been the 
demand for further restrictions on fu- 
ture trading, for a new Capper-Tincher 
bill, for added powers of government 


supervision. Instead of boasts that the 
grain exchanges had been able to defeat 
interference, there would have been fresh 
attacks and renewed insistence that they 
be destroyed. 

Secretary Wallace is not at fault. His 
is merely the political opportunism insep- 
arably associated with the type of think- 
ing which seeks in government interfer- 
ence a cure for every economic ill. 


THE SELLER NAMES THE PRICE 

The buyer knows nothing about 

the price of flour save what the 

miller tells him. 

HIS pointed statement of a not al- 

ways recognized truth was made the 
other day by a miller who lays no claim 
to being either a philosopher or a maker 
of epigrains. It was said in the course 
of an ordinary conversation, but it is 
such an apt and pertinent expression of 
a fundamental of milling prosperity that 
it deserves place of honor in the per- 
manent record. 

How does the buyer know the price of 
flour? How does he put himself in posi- 
tion to secure the full benefit of active 
competition among sellers? If, for ex- 
ample, he has been out of touch with 
conditions for a very long time, how does 
he renew his knowledge of prices? Ob- 
viously, his first move must be to inquire 
for quotations. He begins by asking 
some miller, probably a number of mill- 
ers, what flour is worth. And what they 
reply to his inquiry, immediately forms 
his sole knowledge of the price at which 
it is selling. 

He has no way of checking this in- 
formation. Published market prices are 
unavoidably vague, since they cannot dif- 
ferentiate in detail among the multitude 
of grades and brands. There are no of- 
ficial records of sales. Rarely is the 
buyer in close touch with other buyers. 
He is wholly dependent for price knowl- 
edge upon information gathered from 
sellers,—what the miller tells him. 

Last year, at about this same time, 
millers were telling him that flour was 
worth twenty-five to fifty cents per bar- 
rel less than the cost of wheat and the 
expense of grinding it. They were tell- 
ing him that wheat values promised to 
decline and that flour was being quoted 
at less than current cost in anticipation 
of this decline. They were telling him 
that there were far too many mills, that 
competition was destructive and that 
they were eager to go as far as any 
other miller in losing their money. No 
buyer undertook to dispute these state- 
ments, and millers had things altogether 
their own way. ; 

So far in this new milling year, there 
is more of truth and less of prophecy in 
millers’ replies to inquiries about the 
price of flour. They are, in the first few 
weeks following winter wheat harvest, 
more inclined to say that the price of 
flour is the cost of wheat, plus the ex- 
pense of manufacture, plus a sufficient 
profit to bring about the restoration of 
normal conditions in the industry. They 
are, in a word, stating the true value of 
flour instead of naming a price based on 
the fear of impending doom through 
failure to insure full capacity operation. 





“How much will you give?” is the 
language of the auction block. When 
goods are honestly merchandised, the 
seller determines the value. The buyer 
of flour knows the price only as he is 
told it by the miller. The fixing of this 
epigrammatic statement in the mind of 
every miller would forever insure the 
prosperity of the industry. 


A PLEA FOR THE PALATE 

R. JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, 

identified as dean emeritus of the 
Boston University School of Medicine, 
has, if credit may be given to press re- 
ports of an address recently delivered 
before the American Institute of Home- 
opathy, gone to war against white flour. 
Generously, he has added to the victims 
of his attack white sugar and the de- 
fenseless egg. 

“White flour and white sugar,” Dr. 
Sutherland is quoted as saying, “have 
caused more deaths in the last fifty years 
than whisky. The use of white flour is 
wicked, I wouldn’t allow it in my home. 
It is a demineralized grain, as are maca- 
roni and tapioca. Worms can be found 
in whole wheat and graham flour in 
summer, but not in white flour. There is 
no nourishment there—and the worms 
know it.” 

As to sugar, he says that good teeth 
can no more be made out of sugar than 
can a silk dress from a gunny sack. 
The egg, he holds, is the third outcast, 
first because it contains too much hydro- 
gen sulphide and second because there 
is not enough stuff in an egg to make a 
single brain cell. Supplementing these, 
Dr. Sutherland has a plank in his plat- 
form viewing with alarm the eating of 
meats and declaring ice cream cones the 
genesis of dyspeptic ailments. 

All of which is quite all right, and 
none will deny Dr. Sutherland his pref- 
erences. It is true that the presence of 
worms has not heretofore been advanced 
as an argument in favor of whole wheat 
and graham flours; and it is difficult to 
connect the liking for them with the 
cold and passionless appetite nurtured 
on the baked bean and the cod. A cer- 
tain stoicism seems somehow associated 
with the gustative exercises of New 
England pedagogy, and it is difficult to 
imagine even one of its disciples vying 
with the worms for which Dr. Suther- 
land claims to hold esteem. Perhaps, 
after all, it is merely a summer or vaca- 
tion taste. 

It is a curious trait of human charac- 
ter that men should differ so widely in 
the matter of what they put into their 
stomachs. The mere selection from na- 
ture’s bounty of those things we like 
seems a simple thing. Each should ap- 
parently be able to choose to suit his 
own taste, eat and be filled according to 
his own capacity and err, if err he must, 
in his own folly. Yet few are permitted 
this, and even those dwell in far off 
lands happy in their dietary freedom 
only until the stern hand of civilization 
comes bearing “thou shalt not” and med- 
icines for dyspepsia. 

The palate is at best a coy and un- 
certain part of the human anatomy. Yet 
it is the one thing that, when age has 
withered other joys and ambitions, re- 
mains to make life desirable. It blesses 
with its infinite variety, and accommo- 
dates itself alike to the simple needs of 
the poor and to the sated appetites of 
the rich. It makes walrus a charming 
delicacy to those who have only walrus, 
gives succulence to birds’ nests, creates 
devotees of brussels sprouts and has 
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even built up a kind of blind faith in 
fried tripe. 

Why, in view of its beneficence, should 
men rise up and attack those things 
which repay it its small toll of pleasure? 
A faithful, even generous, servant of 
man, the palate is constantly the victim 
of those who demand that taste give 
place to science and that violation of 
their declared 
sacrilege. 


prescribed regimen be 
Why attack the 
oyster? Why divide humanity along bat- 
tle lines of fish and antifish? Why dis- 
sent in the matter of the transient and 
inelegant roasting ear? Why these ir- 
reconcilable differences of belief in the 
matter of the veal kidney? 

All are a part of nature’s bounty; all, 
if sometimes strangely, have their gusta- 
Yet men 


inoffensive 


tory, even epicurean, appeal. 
persist in building faiths about them, 
now making them a religious tenet, now 
attacking them as the devil's instru- 
ments. Simple foods, nearly all of them 
good, a few bad and others eaten by 
people with ideas dissimilar to our own, 
in a manner quite foreign to our tastes 
and with a relish which causes us to 
marvel at the infinite accomplishments 
of the Creator; yet all foods and all 
placed here by Him for man’s nourish- 
ment and pleasure. 

White flour, sugar and eggs. The in- 
gredients of the delectable angel food 
cake. Yet singly and en masse they fall 
under the disapproval of a professor 
from Cape Cod, who would treat this 
spirit inhabited body as a machine, whose 
palate, if it be other than a_ purely 
physical organ, is a thing of lead. Food 
is not gross and of caloric measure only; 
food has whiteness, sweetness, gentle- 
ness and sentiment; food is of the soul, 
enlivening, uplifting, inspiriting. Let 
the palate, unfaltering through life to 
death, have a chance. 





ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
ORE than four years 
Northwestern Miller received a let- 

ter from a large baking concern in Hol- 
treatment ac- 


ago The 


land complaining of the 
corded it by an American miller from 
whom it had shortly before begun buying 
flour. The miller’s faults were not in- 
tentional, but were evidently due to care- 
lessness and lack of attention to those 
details which are so essential if export 
trade in flour is to be carried on suc- 
cessfully. 

The circumstances were so typical of 
the faults of other milling concerns that 
they were used as a text for editorial 
comment to point the moral of the un- 
avoidable result of sins of 
While the miller was not named in the 
article, it appears from a letter just 
now received from his customer that he 
not only read the criticism but profited 
from it. A part of the letter is as fol- 
lows: 

“Perhaps this convinced the mill and 
its colleagues that their attitude was not 
right, and we are very pleased to state 
that the mill about which we were com- 
plaining has since carried on a very ex- 
tensive and regular business with us in 
the most amicable and businesslike way. 
All’s well that ends well! Probably it 
will interest you to learn this.” 

The Northwestern Miller wishes here 
to express its appreciation of the 
thoughtfulness of its Dutch correspond- 
ent in advising it of the happy outcome 
of the incident. As he says, “All’s well 
that ends well,” and his acknowledgment 
has emphasized the happy ending. 


omission. 
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Telegrams from Correspondents of 
Miller, Aug. 6.) 

Winnipec, Man.—Fxport inquiry for 
western flour is slow, but domestic busi- 
ness is slightly more active. 

PritapetpHtA, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
limits are generally steadily held. Mill- 
feed is in small supply, and firm but 
quiet. 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened firm, with fair demand. Con- 
sumers appeared to be buying only for 
immediate requirements. Millfeed is in- 
active. 

Toronto, Onr.—Mills have reduced 
their export prices Is since Aug. 2. Ex- 
port spring patents are now quoted at 
43s 3d, London. The amount of busi- 
ness offering is limited. ‘The domestic 
market is unchanged. 

Nasnvitie, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast is fairly good, sales 
being mostly in small lots for prompt 
shipment. Prices are firm, in sympathy 
with the cash wheat situation. Millfeed 
fair demand. 


is in All quotations are 
unchanged. 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—The declining wheat 
market created more interest in flour, 


but prices are generally out of line, in 
buyers’ views, and business remains 
light. Rye flour is dull and easy. Mill- 
feed is moderately active. Bran is easy 
and 50c ton lower; middlings are steady. 

Sr, Lovis, Mo.—Mills are holding quo- 
tations firm, and new business is rather 
light, but shipping instructions are good. 
Export demand for hard clears is still 
active, and some satisfactory sales are 
made. Low grade is also in good de- 
mand. Millfeed is quiet, with prices re- 
maining steady. Quotations are un- 
changed. 

Cotumsus, Outo.— The week starts off 
with some improvement in demand for 
flour. Several sales of single car lots 
have been reported for immediate ship- 
ment, but no business for forward ship- 
ment. Bakers and jobbers seem dis- 
posed to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis 
as long as prices remain high. Feed is 
in fair demand; prices unchanged, 

Bautimore, Mp.—Flour buyers have 
taken to the woods. Everybody is now 
backing away from the government re- 
port which, however, may be discounted 
if the present drive continues until 
Thursday. It is generally thought that 
if wheat breaks 10c from the late top 
and then steadies, flour buyers will be 
ready to trade. Feed is unchanged and 
slow. 

Boston, Mass.—A good business is re- 
ported in new Kansas hard winter wheat 
patents the past few days, at the slightly 
lower range of prices quoted. Demand 
for spring and soft winter wheat flours 
is quiet, with some disposition to cut 
prices on spring patents. Millfeed is in 
fair demand for wheat feeds, with the 
market steady. Other feeds are firmly 
held, with quiet demand. 


Cuicaco, Int.—The flour market con- 
tinues strong, with prices unchanged on 
wheat patents. There is no noticeable 
improvement as to demand, and _ sales 
comprise mostly small lots. Rye flour 
is in slightly better demand, and one 
or two mills are quoting new crop white 
at $5.40. The feed market is a shade 
stronger, with a little better demand 
for middlings, and prices are unchanged. 

New York, N. Y.—Stocks here are so 
low that buyers must come in for their 
requirements, buying in small lots and 
for prompt shipment, making a fair ag- 
gregate, and on a definite break the 
trade would doubtless come in for good- 
sized lots. The market is fairly clear of 
lower grades for export as a result of 
the recent demand, and prices are rela- 
tively high. General quotations are un- 
changed. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—There is a con- 
tinued healthy tone to the flour market 
over the week end, with mills holding for 
firm prices and current sales equal to 
125 to 150 per cent of capacity. Today’s 
weakness in the wheat market was not 
reflected in any material reductions in 
flour quotations, because of the accom- 
panying weak undertone in millfeeds. A 
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good many millers would like to be sell- 
ing flour more freely, but there is little 
disposition to discount full wheat costs 
in the face of the generally strong price 
situation in the wheat market. The 
flour output of the Southwest probably 
will show a further increase this week, 
echoing a good volume of shipping direc- 
tions. 


FEDERAL APPEAL FEE FOR 
CAR LOT GRAIN REDUCED 


Secretary Wallace, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
given public notice of the following 
amendment to the United States grain 
standards act, effective Aug. 1: 

“In regulation 6, section 1, amend the 
first and second paragraphs to read: 

“Section 1. Fees.—The minimum fee 
in an appeal or a dispute shall be $1 if it 
involves the grade of grain in a wagon 
or in a lot of 25 sacks or less. In any 
other appeal or dispute the minimum fee 
shall be $1.50. 

““*When the total fee in any appeal or 
dispute at the rates specified below in 
this section would amount to more than 
the minimum, the fee in the appeal or 
dispute shall be fixed as follows: 

“*(a) For bulk or sacked grain in car- 
load lots, $1.50 per car. 

“*(b) For bulk or sacked grain in 
wagon lots, $1 per wagon. 

“*(c) For bulk or sacked grain in 
other than in carload or wagon lots, 
50c per 1,000 bus or fraction thereof, ex- 





cept as provided in the first sentence of 
this section.’ 

“In regulation 6, section 3, amend the 
first and second sentences of the second 
paragraph to read: 

“The minimum deposit, in each ap- 
peal or dispute, shall, in case of grain 
in a wagon or in a lot of 25 sacks or 
less, be $1, and in all other cases, $1.50. 
When the total in any appeal or dispute 
at the rates specified in section 1 of this 
regulation would amount to more than 
the minimum of $1 or $1.50, as the case 
may be, the deposit shall be at said 


,” 


rates. ‘ 





ISSUES WARNING TO FARMERS 


Omana, Nes.—J. W. Shorthill, secre- 
tary-treasurer Nebraska Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain & Live Stock State As- 
sociation, has joined C. J. Osborne, pres- 
ident Farmers’ Union of Nebraska, in 
issuing a warning to farmers to stop, 
look and listen before investing their 
money in the $26,000,000 stock selling en- 
terprise launched by five big Chicago 
and Kansas City elevator concerns with 
the object in view of disposing of their 
holdings to the farmers. The Osborne 
attack on the enterprise, which was 
launched two weeks ago, declared that 
the scheme was not a good one for co- 
operative marketing. Mr. Shorthill’s at- 
tack was issued a week later, upon his 
return from Salt Lake City, where he 
attended a conference of railroad men 
and grain and live stock shippers. 


LeicnH Leste. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


July 28 July 29 


Aug. 2 July 26 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...203,190 232,500 280,950 309,12 


Gt. POG .cccces 8,298 6,738 13,150 10,35 
Duluth-Superior 17,125 17,855 17,415 23,60 
Milwaukee ..... 3,800 3,800 5,500 1,60 





Potalse .ccesice 232,413 260,893 317,015 344,67 
Outside mills*. .160,980 183,563 193,029 212,93; 





Ag’gate sprg.393,393 444,456 510,044 557,605 


St. Louis ...... 28,100 23,500 25,900 33,0; 
St. Louist ..... 44,500 40,300 39,900 43,3/ 
Buffalo ......0:% 147,144 147,279 118,985 5 
Rochester 6,550 5,800 4,500 
CRICABO ..cccce 37,000 38,000 24,000 


Kansas City....116,383 110,924 123,610 
Kansas Cityt...367,531 375,994 346,095 





Omaha ........ 23,740 20,946 17,370 
St. Joseph ..... 48,164 45,689 26,710 
Salina ......... 22,448 19,393 26,170 
Wichita ....... 43,138 42,880 45,605 
THES ccccccce 43,000 26,000 35,500 
Toledof ....... 73,965 82,211 81,290 
Bm@iamawmelie ..20 cecce odbece 7,795 
Nashville** -- 04,361 73,418 ...... . 
Portland, Oreg. ..... 35,500 35,485 18,0 
Waeetis wcccesves 30,521 30,552 32,810 29,3: 
TACOMA «ccceces 22,798 21,831 7,025 14,0 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentag: 
of activity of mills at various points. T! 
figures represent the relation of actual wee! 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort! 
western Miller, to possible output on fu! 
time schedule, operating six days per week 

July 28 July : 
Aug. 2 July 26 1923 19 
41 50 5 


Minneapolis ...... 36 
St. Pawl ..cccccess 38 27 54 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 48 47 
Milwaukee ....... 32 32 34 
Outside mills* .... 49 52 52 
Average spring.. 40 45 51 
Bt, EMU 2. ccnesece 44 36 51 
St. Louisft ........ 51 46 51 
WOUMEBIO coc cccccres 79 79 71 
Rochester ....0.5. 35 31 24 
CUIOMMS cacrccvense 92 95 60 
Kansas City ...... 78 74 93 
Kansas Cityt ..... 72 75 66 
CI seb esecnens 95 84 75 
St. Joweph ...ccee. 101 95 56 
i, SPP 56 48 58 
WHORE cscccccccs 69 66 70 
TOlOGO .cccsees 93 57 74 
yy, eee 52 54 57 \ 
Indianapolis ...... as oa 34 
Nashville*® ....... 59 41 os 
Portland, Oregon... .. 7 57 
Beattle .cccccccves 8 58 62 
Tacoma ......++.. 40 38 12 
Totals ..-cccccce 66 60 54 { 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 01 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Lou s, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southweste 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive f 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and 
Joseph. , 

{Flour made by central states mills, i 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern, mills, | 
cluding Nashville. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMEN' 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial New 
based on the methods employed by A. 
Russell during his service as statistician f 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill repor 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Unit 
States flour production and the flour a: 
wheat movement for the period from July 
1924, to July 19, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-: 
Flour production, bbls— 





TOMO TE wcccscceses 2,336 1,900 1,9 
SUMO BBL 2 ccvscvcce 2,263 1,873 1,9 
BORG BOBS .cccascecs 2,716 2,152 1,1! 
ee! eee 2,063 2,291 2,2% 
, | | eee 2,293 2,451 2,4s 
GE. BEE. 0 60.66 sc e40 008 5,978 6,607 6,82 
Flour, July 1-19, 

bbis— 
PD 60% b4400.6400.00 594 495 55 
ED» 660 ecd.660 0% - s : 
Wheat, July 1-19, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.. 29,000 35,000 39,00 
SEED. 6004060860608 2,000 4,930 10,5: 
BONE sg ccccescconse 750 510 2,10 
Ground by mills...... 27,600 29,713 30,73 
Wheat stocks, July 19, 

bus— 
At Copmdmale «2. 00ccee 36,315 26,375 21,211 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 34,540 38,892 26,831 





BARGE CANAL CONFERENCE 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Declaring that < 
critical situation has arisen on the state’. 
canal system, a meeting has been calle: 
in Albany, Sept. 12, by the New Yor 
state barge conference. Several promi 
nent Rochester engineers have been invit- 
ed to sit in at the meeting. It is asserte:! 
that the canal system has not been main 
tained and operated as conditions de 
mand. As an immediate effect, com- 
merce is not attracted to the waterway: 
as it should be. The conference is < 
statewide nonpartisan organization, and 
invites the co-operation of all busines: 
firms at the coming meeting. 

T. W. Kwapp. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS HOLD 
MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is holding its sixth annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis this week. Head- 
quarters are at the Radisson Hotel. At 
the opening session on the afternoon of 
Aug. 5, Nick Andreas, of St. Paul, pre- 
sided. Murray K. Guthrie, of the Harri- 
son-Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, spoke 
briefly on merchandising. He told the 
bakers what procedure they would have 
to follow to market their product suc- 
cessfully. 

In the absence of Mayor George E. 
Leach, ex-mayor J. E. Meyers welcomed 
the bakers. He dwelt specifically on 
service, and the opportunity the bakers 
had to serve their public. J. C. Lewis, of 
Minneapolis, ex-president of the Retail 


Bakers’ Association of America, re- 
sponded. 
Charles G. Ferrari, of the baking 


school of the Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis, and John M. Hartley, Chicago, 
secretary of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, were also speakers at the opening 
session. 

At today’s session, officers for the 
easuing year will be elected. In the 
afternoon there will be an automobile 
ride and in the evening a banquet, fol- 
lowed by a dance. W. I. Nolan, speak- 
er of the Minnesota House of Represen- 
titives, will be the chief speaker at the 
banquet. 

The attendance is rather disappointing. 
As usual, there are more allied trades- 
men present than bakers. 





GRAIN DEALERS SEEK 
TRUCE WITH FARMERS 


Boston, Mass. — Representatives of 
many large feed distributing companies 
in Massachusetts attended the farmers’ 
conference at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, July 30, to learn the 
reasons for the dissatisfaction of farm- 
ers with the service of the feed com- 
panies. They attended the dairy meet- 
ng and then held a meeting of their 
wn, when J. D. Willard, head of the 
extension service at Massachusetts Agri- 
‘ultural College, addressed them. 

Never before in the history of the 
farm conferences have the grain dealers 
participated in any way. They were in 
attendance because the farmers are 
leaning more and more to co-operative 
feed buying. One co-operative associa- 
tion, the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, did a $4,000,000 business in 
1923. The grain dealers say they hope 
to adjust differences that have arisen 
hetween themselves and the farmers, 
and to give better service than can be 
obtained through co-operative effort. 

Mr. Willard indicated that he would 
not advocate a co-operative feed buying 
issociation among farmers until at- 
tempts to encourage better feeling be- 
tween them and the feed dealers had 
been made. If attempts were made and 
failed, Mr. Willard said, then he would 
favor the co-operative method. He 
stated that it would be a great mistake 
to assume that the average relations be- 
tween feed dealers and farmers were 
strained. Most of the troubles between 
them came within one or two classes. 
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a two point loss, to 52 per cent. The 


Coast mills continued to run at about 
* 7 


the very high quotations recorded just 


during the month have been firmly hel 


Millfeeds are str 


* > 


been coming in well. 


wheat states, with every prospect of 


parent that the export surplus will be 





THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production for the week of July 27-Aug. 2 was in general about 
the same as that of the week before, and fairly satisfactory in volume. 
spring wheat mills, however, reported a five point decline, their week’s 
output representing 40 per cent of capacity. 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska district showed a one point loss, from 
74 per cent to 73, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 


at 79 per cent; the mills of the Southeast reported a material gain in pro- 


duction, from 41 per cent of capacity to 59, and the St. Louis district like- 
wise reported a gain of about six points, to 47 per cent. 


Flour prices have been a trifle easier, following wheat, but except for 


bbl spread between hard and soft winter wheat flours, but springs are 
running anywhere from 50c to $1.25 above hard winters. 
is reported as quiet but moderately steady, and shipping directions have 

Crop news continues favorable. Harvesting has begun in the spring 


Reports regarding the Canadian crop are still conflicting, but it is ap- 


The 


The hard winter wheat mills 
Buffalo output remained unchanged, 


The north Pacific 
half capacity, or a little better. 


+ 


at the end of July the gains made 
d. There is not more than 20c per 


Demand for flour 


onger, with a fair demand. 


7” 
large yields and excellent quality. 


nothing like that of last year. 








Either services might not be good or 
prices might not be reasonable, or serv- 
ices might be good and prices reasonable, 
but the farmers might feel disturbed be- 
cause they did not understand the facts 
in the case and were convinced that 
prices were unreasonable and service 


poor. 

Mr. Willard stated that he looked to 
see changes in the feed trade. Indeed 
they were occurring now, with the 
shrinkage of agriculture and the replace- 
ment of horses by trucks. Some com- 
munities could not afford to maintain a 
good feed store, because of the small 
volume of business the locality offered. 
It then became a question of combining 
the feed business with other merchan- 
dising or reducing the store to a one- 
man or part-time establishment. Hence 
the desire on the part of the farmers for 
co-operative buying. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PREDICTS INCREASE IN DAKOTA 


Kansas City, Mo.—Allen Logan, Kan- 
sas City crop statistician, has compiled 
reports from 80 scattered points in 
North Dakota, which indicate a prospec- 
tive yield of 125,000,000 to 130,000,000 
bus for the state, provided conditions 
are reasonably fair until maturity. The 
government’s last report indicated only 
74,000,000 bus for that state. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

Cuicaco, In1.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, has 
just issued addendum No. | in reference 
to circular proposal No. 25-10-sub, dat- 
ed July 24, 1924, on flour bids to be 
opened Aug. 7. Under notice to bidders, 
the addendum reads: Prospective bidders 
are advised that destination Fort H. G. 
Wright, Conn., shown on sheet No. 7 of 
proposal, should read Fort H. G. Wright, 
New York. All other items and condi- 


tions of proposal remain unchanged. 
This addendum to be attached to, and 
made a part of original proposal No. 
25-10-sub. 

A. S. Purves. 


READING ROAD PLANS HUGE 
PORT RICHMOND ELEVATOR 


Puitapetpnta, Pa.—Nearly all the 
officers and directors of the Commercial 
Exchange, accompanied by several prom- 
inent merchants and officials of the trunk 
lines entering Philadelphia, on July 31 
made a tour of inspection of the port 
aboard the cutter John Wanamaker. 
E. D. Hilleary, vice president Reading 
Railway Co. in charge of freight traffic, 
announced during the trip that the 
Reading company had virtually com- 
pleted its plans for the new grain ele- 
vator to be constructed at Port Rich- 
mond, and it is expected that construc- 
tion will begin this month. 

The announcement was received with 
great enthusiasm, as grain men for a 
number of years have requested that 
road to build a new elevator at its Port 
Richmond terminal. 

The elevator will be of 3,500,000 bus 
capacity and of the same general ex- 
terior design as that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s at Girard Point, but 
with the most modern equipment of any 
elevator in the world. Recently a com- 
mittee appointed by the Commercial Ex- 
change and the railroads entering Phila- 
delphia made an inspection of the prin- 
cipal grain elevators on the Atlantic sea- 
board and Canada, and the latest im- 
provements noted in elevators elsewhere 
are being incorporated in the Reading’s 
new structure. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


only one eighth of the total wheat lands 
of the country. The rest is in the hands 
of natives. 
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CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP 
OF BLODGETT-HOLMES CO. 


Cuicaco, Iit., Aug. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Effective Aug. 1, the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., retired 
from the milling business, having sold 
all of its property, real and personal, 
tangible and intangible, to Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., which will hereafter con- 
duct the: business. 

All unfilled contracts, both of purchase 
and sale, have been assumed by the new 
company, the officers of which are Frank 
H. Blodgett president, E. M. Blodgett 
first vice president, Frank C. P. Blod- 
gett second vice president, Kenneth B. 
Jefferies secretary-treasurer. Frank H. 
Blodgett will act as general manager, 
the position which he has held with the 
old company since 1887, while Frank C. 
P. Blodgett will have charge of produc- 
tion. 

Kenneth B. Jefferies, while new to 
milling, has had a good commercial ex- 
perience covering a wide field of activity. 
The acquisition of Mr. Jefferies, and the 
retirement of D. W. Holmes, who was 
long associated with the old company, 
mark the only difference in the person- 
nel of the new organization, as com- 
pared with the old. 

A. S. Purves. 





BAKERS’ CONVENTION TOPIC 
OF CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At a special luncheon today, 
given by Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
of the American Institute of Baking, at 
the City Club, to some of the leading 
members of the allied trades, important 


matters were discussed in connection 
with the convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association to be held at At- 


lantic City in September. 
included Dr. L. A. Rumsey, American 
Institute of Baking; W. D.. Bleier, 
Baker-Perkins Co., Inc; B. B. Grennell, 
Chapman & Smith Co; Fredrick E. 
Clarke, The Fleischmann Co; Harry B. 
Smith, Washburn Crosby Co; Charles 
M. Myers, Armour & Co; John M. Hill, 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association; 
A. S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller; 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

It was further arranged to hold an- 
other get together meeting and luncheon 
on Aug. 13 at the La Salle Hotel, Chica- 
go, at which time Raymond K. Stritzing- 
er, president American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, will be present. Arrangements have 
been made for bringing together a large 
attendance at this luncheon, and one that 
will represent, if possible, every phase 
of the local baking industry and asso- 
ciate lines, to discuss problems con- 
fronting the industry. 


Those present 


A. S. Purves. 





NO INCREASE IN BREAD PRICES 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Washington bak- 
ers see no immediate rise in the cost of 
bread because of the advance in the 
wheat markets. They point out that 
their scale of costs for raw materials is 
usually made up on the basis of one 
year, and that, at any rate, flour is rela- 
tively a small part of the cost of bread. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 5. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb] of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons er 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicag Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent.........cceeeeececeseceee $7.45@ 7.90 $8.00@ 8.55 §....@.... $7.50@ 7.90 $8.00@ 9.25 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.30@ 8.65 $8.85@ 9.00 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.80@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent .........---+e++ee-. 7.00@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.00 --@.... 7.10@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.50 7.90@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.00 ‘ead sees 
Spring first clear ....c.cecccersessssceesecs 5.90@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 Tre, ieee 5.60@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.75 cove@eces 6.75@ 7.50 5.75@ 6.60 re, eee AEE 
Hard winter short patent.........-.eeeeeeee 6.25@ 6.90 TT, vere 6.45@ 7.35 6.45@ 7.00 7.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 8.25 7.20@ 7.90 7.50@ 7.90 6.80@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight.........-eeeeeeeeeeees 5.85@ 6.30 er, Meee 5.80@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.25 6.60@ 7.10 6.50@ 6.75 7.25@ 7.76 cece Mews 6.85@ 7.50 NK Pree 
Hard winter firat ClOAP.....cccccccccsccsccce 5.10@ 5.35 @ 4.70@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.40 6.00@ 6.50 y Pe wr, Lee : Se Ee AE a faa 
Soft winter short patent.........-..-+..e0e- 6.40@ 6.90 ee -@. 6.55@ 7.10 addethb ess 6.50@ 6.75 Ter 2 6.75@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 8.25@ 8.50 
Bott Wimter GtrMisnt ..cccccccssccccccsesese 5.70@ 6.10 cece Brees -@. 5.90@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.50 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.90@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.85 6.49@ 7.00 7.30@ 7.60 
Soft winter first clear.......ccesscrecveseee 4.90@ 5.30 eau .@. 4.80@ 5.20 sive oy ae ote etaees oS ee 5.65@ 6.50 @... 5.25@ 5.76 
Rye flour, White ...cccccccscssecccccvcccces 5.30@ 5.60 5.60@ 5.65 @ @ 5.70@ 6.40 5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 Ter. Fatt eer eee 
Rye flour, stamdard ......cccccccccscvccccce 5.00@ 5.35 3.70@ 3.75 G @ coe eG ee 4.75@ 5.00 eo. Fee 6.00@ 6.30 rr. Lee eet, eee 

FEED— 

Sprimg@ BEAM ccccccccccceccsccccccccccscccce 5.00 @ 25.50 - @ 23.00 . Te et | ee -@. 30.00 @31.00 32.00 @ 33.00 31.75 @32.25 31.00 @ 32.00 ~ pe 
Hard winter Dram .... 6. cc ccc cccccccscccece 26.00 @ 26.50 ci svee 21.50 @ 23.00 25.00@ 25.25 -@. Tr. Ter 32.00 @ 32.50 -.+-@32.00 cee Meu ee TTT) Mire 
Boke WGRP BOM cc cccsccccccccccccccscoses rer, Tt cose @eses a | 25.25 @25.75 -@. 31.00 @32.00 33.00 @ 33.50 -+»»-@32.50 Ter, Jere 26.00 @27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 27.00 @ 27.50 25.50 @26.00 25.50 @ 26.00 er eee -@. 32.50 @33.00 32.50 @ 33.50 33.75 @34.00 33.00 @34.00 30.00 @31.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 31.00 @32.50 ~+--@31.00 28.00@29.00 30.00@ 30.50 -@. 34.00 @35.00 37.00 @ 39.00 37.50 @38.00 36.00 @37.00 SS Pee 
RA GS 8 60 60 06S 50.6.00:0560000 00684040 060080 37.00 @38.50 35.00 @37.00 cseeBeses ‘ oe -@. 42.00 @ 43.00 43.00 @ 44.00 .»@44.25 41.00 @ 42.00 eS a 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
oo, eee ee $7.30@7.80 (49's) $6.10@6.35 (49's) $6.20@6.50 (49's) $7.30@7.80 $7.00 @ 8.45 $6.95 @7.45 
@ 6.50 @7.00 7.00@7.50 8.50@ 8.90 7.75 @8.35 


San Francisco... ....@7.90 
*Includes near-by straights. 


+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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GRAIN FIRM NOT 
READY TO OPERATE 


Memberships in Board of Trade and Legal 
Technicalities Stand in Way of Immedi- 
ate Activity by Farmers’ Company 


Curcaco, Inu.—The Grain Marketing 
Co., with its capital of $26,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 of cash available, is actually 
to take over the business of the Armour 
Grain Co. the Rosenbaun Grain Cor- 
poration, Rosenbaum Bros., J. C. Shaf- 
fer & Co., and the Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co., the latter of Kansas City, but 
until attorneys decide a number of im- 
portant points, and memberships for 
Gray Silver as president and John T. 
Cloverdale as secretary-treasurer are se- 
cured on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the farmers’ grain marketing corpora- 
tion cannot begin business individually. 

It was announced recently by an of- 
ficial of the Grain Marketing Co. that it 
would start business Aug. 1. ‘This, how- 
ever, was not possible, and the official 
making the announcement did not under- 
stand the situation. Before a corpora- 
tion may do business on the Board of 
Trade it is necessary for its officials to 
become members. ‘The fact that George 
KK. Marcy and EK. F. Rosenbaum are 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
does not entitle them under the rules to 
do business for the new grain corpora- 
tion in its own name, and the identity 
of the five big companies must be pre- 
served until all legal complications are 
adjusted. 

The $4,000,000 cash is put up by the 
companies involved, all of which have an 
aggregate surplus much in excess of that 
amount. When the properties are taken 
over, B stock is to be given in exchange. 
There are $25,000,000 of this stock, val- 
ued at $50 a share. It is not known how 
much will be paid for the elevator prop- 
erties that are bought outright and those 
that are leased until appraisals are made, 
Farm bureau officials state flatly that 
they will not pay fancy prices for any- 
thing, and that $26,000,000, as the capital 
stock, will not be paid for the elevators. 
The trade has it that the elevators are 
not worth more than $10,000,000, 

There is an immense amount of legal 
work to be done. Stockholders of the 
various corporations have to be taken in- 
to consideration, and in some instances 
these holdings are widely scattered. A 
good block of the Rosenbaum Corpora- 
tion’s stock is held in Holland, so that 
it will be a slow process to get things 
adjusted, 

“All members of the combination are 
satisfied in their minds ‘that when the 
farmers’ co-operative marketing associa- 
tion and all its associations understand 
what the proposition is, and its meaning 
to the farmers, they will look at it dif- 
ferently,” says an official of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, as well as a member 
of the Grain Marketing Co. “We are 
not trying to hide anything. We are will- 
ing to show exactly what we have done 
and propose to do, to any one who cares 
to investigate. We believe the plan is the 
best possible, that producers could se- 
cure, and that it will result beneficially 
to their interest.” 

Offices have been opened at Room 
1201, Continental & Commercial Bank 
Building, 208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. This room is connected with the 
Armour Grain Co.’s offices, and it is 
proposed to take over the latter, as they 
are the best and largest of any of the 
grain companies that are going into the 
merger. 

Speaking of the merger, Gray Silver, 
president of the Grain Marketing Co., 
balks at the use of the term. He calls 
attention to the fact that the companies 
are being bought outright. 

Full details of the proposition to take 
over the elevator companies and _ their 
business show that the elevators are to 
be leased on an 8 per cent basis for one 
year from July 28, 1924, and paid for 
out of earnings. Contracts have been 
closed with the Armour Grain Co., Ros- 
enbaum Grain Corporation and Rosen- 
baum Bros. These houses put up $4,000,- 
000 in cash and are to get their money 
back, one half the first year and the bal- 
ance as soon as convenient. Appraisal 
of the properties is to be made at a 
fair market value within 120 days. De- 
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duction is to be made for depreciation, 
and allowance for reproduction cost. 
Property that is not required or has be- 
come obsolete or useless is to be dis- 
posed of. 

The Grain Marketing Co. can handle 
grain for nonmembers, but not in excess 
of 50 per cent of the total amount han- 
dled in any one year. Any producer or 
grower or co-operative association can 
become a member. Directors are to get 
$10 a day for every meeting attended. 
The executive committee is to meet once 
a month, and is composed of Gray Sil- 
ver, president, John W. Cloverdale, sec- 
retary-treasurer, M. R. Meyers, Chicago, 
chairman of the board of directors, Har- 
ry L. Keef, Walthill, Neb., Fred A. 
Mudd, Peru, III. 

The Armour Grain Co. notified its em- 
ployees that their services would not 
be needed after July 31, and asked them 
to reapply for their positions after hand- 
ing in their resignations. The feature 
of this move is that it does away with 
a lot of red tape and litigation in re- 
gard to the pension fund of the Armour 
Grain Co. By resigning and making 
application for a new position all ob- 
jectionable features in the way of legal 
technicalities are regarded as overcome. 
Those who have contributed to the pen- 
sion fund will be refunded the amounts 
they have paid, with interest. 





HIGH BAKING QUALITY IN 
NEW WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Hard winter wheat 
flour of the 1924 crop will be better for 
bakers in every way than that of last 
year, according to reports compiled from 
a number of mills and laboratories that 
have been making tests of thousands of 
samples of wheat in the past month. 
The outstanding feature is an extremely 
high quality of gluten, running higher in 
proportion to the protein content of 
wheat than normally, and possessing un- 
usual elastic qualities and better color. 

Absorption is also higher than in old 
wheat flour, baking tests show. This in- 
crease, in most instances, is apparently 
around 1 per cent, but several reports 
placed it at 2, 3 and even 4 per cent 
greater. Color, texture and loaf yield in 
bread baked from new flour, aged one 
to two weeks, have all been better than 
in corresponding grades of old wheat 
flour. 

One man, who has had much experi- 
ence with bakers’ requirements, expresses 
the opinion that 95 per cent patents 
from the 1924 crop will make noticeably 
better bread than was obtained from 
short patents in 1923. The higher bak- 
ing quality of this year’s crop is at- 
tributed to almost perfect wheat weath- 
er in the Southwest during the entire 
growing season. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 


AUSTRALIAN BREAD PRICE 
INCREASE MEETS PROTEST 


ME.sBourNeE, Vicrorta, July 8.—The 
Trades Hall in Melbourne has arranged 
to hold indignation meetings to protest 
against the determination of the master 
bakers to increase the price of bread. 
At first it was suggested that the opera- 
tive bakers’ and the bread carters’ or- 
ganizations should consider the advisabil- 
ity of ceasing work, but it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if that extreme step will 
be taken. 

The executive of the Trades Hall has 
expressed the opinion that both the legit- 
imate farmer and his family, as well as 
the public generally, are being exploited 
as the result of “the market rigging tac- 
tics and monopoly power of a group of 
local and international capitalists.” 

The newspapers are giving a lot of 
prominence to the subject. It has been 
pointed out that some of the bakers 
hold large stocks of flour purchased at 
a figure considerably lower than the cur- 
rent quotation, and that, therefore, they 
will stand to gain a material advantage 
from the advance of a penny on the 4-lb 
loaf until such time as their stocks are 
exhausted. 

The stand taken by the millers in jus- 
tifying their action in increasing the 
price of flour is that since March the 
price of wheat has moved from 4s 8d to 
5s 5d bu. Many contend that the latter 
figure is about 2d bu above export par- 


ity, but this is explained by the fact that 
the Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corpora- 
tion has incurred considerable expense 
in keeping stocks of wheat to supply the 
millers, and, therefore, feels that it is 
only reasonable that a slight increase 
should be made over the export basis 
by way of compensation. 

The general feeling appears to be 
that, in the near future, wheat will go 
still higher, owing to the increased de- 
mand consequent upon the unfavorable 
crop reports from the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

Flour in Melbourne is now quoted at 
£13 ton, which is equal to an increase of 
about £2 ton since the price of bread 
was last revised. 

Cuartes J, Matrruews. 





WHEAT GROWERS HOPEFUL 
OF REDUCING INDEBTEDNESS 


It is possible that American wheat 
growers will get from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 more for their wheat this 
year than last, assuming that they sell 
something over 500,000,000 bus, says the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in its monthly agricultural review. 
This is considerably less than the $1,000,- 
000,000 increase estimated in some quar- 
ters, but bespeaks an increased ability 
to pay off debts and a general improve- 
ment in financial conditions in the wheat 
country. 

On the other hand, the corn situation 
is by no means good, the department 
points out. Stands are extremely spot- 
ted, many fields are full of weeds, and 
much of the crop is so far behind that it 
will need something approaching a frost- 
less fall to mature. Corn is a feed crop, 
and high prices add mainly to the cost 
of live stock production, 

All in all, the review says, this season 
promises to give agriculture some in- 
creased economic leverage. The index 
of purchasing power of farm products 
is slowly rising, moving up to 79 in June 
(relative to the year 1913 taken as 100), 
or 10 per cent higher than any ‘other 
June in four years. 





BUCKWHEAT ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN IS PROPOSED 


Burra.o, N. Y.—Decision to conduct 
a co-operative advertising campaign was 
reached by the Buckwheat Millers’ and 
Shippers’ Association at a special meet- 
ing held July 30 in the Hotel Rathbun, 
Elmira. The meeting was called by 
John W. Ryon, secretary, especially to 
consider this subject. A. S. Bennett, of 
New York, advertising adviser, will 
conduct the campaign, which will be on 
a relatively small scale this year and 
later expanded. Another meeting will 
be held in the near future. 

P. D. FauNestock. 





BUTTE BAKERY STRIKE UNSETTLED 

Great Faris, Mont.—Butte’s strike of 
journeymen bakers has not been settled, 
and the conference recently held between 
owners and employees made no headway 
in getting the difficulty ironed out. The 
bakers’ committee stated that the strik- 
ers were willing to return to work on the 
schedule in force when the strike was 
called, but the spokesman for the master 
bakers said that there were now two 
propositions which must be acted upon, 
since they had been presented by the 
bakery owners. One was that the old 
agreement be amended by striking out 
the clause making it necessary for em- 
ployers first to take their needs from 
local bakers, so long as they were union 
men. This would make it possible for 
employers to take their help from the 
offering so long as it was union, disre- 
garding whether it was local or from 
other points. The other proposition call- 
ing for a change would affect the hours 
of doughmixers. 

Joun A. Curry. 





NEWFOUNDLAND’S FLOUR DUTIES 

The government of Newfoundland is 
reimposing duties on flour and a num- 
ber of other commodities entering that 
market. This measure is for revenue 
purposes only. When the duties were 
taken off three months ago this was in- 
tended to benefit trade, but the govern- 
ment finds it cannot maintain a balanced 
budget without them. 
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AUSTRALIA HAS 
WHEAT PROBLEM 


Much Speculation in Commenwealth Regard- 
ing Future of Wheat Growing—Farm- 
ers’ Profits Are Small 





Mepourne, Victorra.—There is much 
speculation regarding the future of 
wheat growing in Australia. The posi- 
tion is not inspiring. Costs of produc- 
tion are advancing, and the prices which 
are being paid for the grain are not so 
remunerative as they should be. 

A strong feeling is growing that the 
only solution of the problem lies in th 
adoption of some national scheme of co 
operative marketing, although it is real 
ized that a good deal might be accom- 
plished in the direction of reducing costs 
by the more thorough preparation of the 
seed bed, and the application of heavier 
dressings of fertilizers. 

Suggestions have been put forward 
that the governments should pay a 
bounty on wheat, at any rate on that por 
tion of the crop shipped oversea, and as 
a justification for that attitude attention 
is directed to the fact that bounties are 
already being paid to cane sugar grower: 
and to the growers of certain soft fruits. 

Recently Sir John Higgins, who wa: 
primarily responsible for the organization 
and control of the great wool marketing 
scheme which has meant so much finan 
cially to Australian wool producers, was 
invited to consider the question of th« 
co-operative marketing of the wheat crop 
Among other things he said: “I am satis- 
fied that producers must co-operate for 
protection for the marketing of their 
commodities. The same applies to banks, 
pastoral houses, insurance companies, 
etc., in the safeguarding of their inter 
ests. Unless some relief can be giver 
quickly, and the financial stringency is 
eased, there seems to be no doubt tha! 
developmental progress must be ham 
pered seriously.” 

The hope is widely expressed that when 
Sir John has finalized matters in connec 
tion with the wool scheme he will be pre- 
vailed upon to assist in or undertake th 
organization of a wheat marketing 
scheme on a co-operative basis. It i 
realized that the weak link in any sys 
tem of pooling must be the number of 
farmers who require as much money as 
possible for their wheat, and as quickl) 
as possible. These men cannot wait an 
indefinite period for their payments. It 
is felt, though, that if.a scheme could be 
devised to help the more needy farmers, 
a pool, under highly skilled management, 
would be an assured success. 

The government statist of Victoria 
has made available final figures relating 
to the last wheat harvest in this state. 
These show that the quantity of grain 
garnered was 37,795,704 bus, compared 
with 35,697,220 the previous season, the 
average yields having been 15.4 and 13.5 
bus an acre, respectively. 

The requirements for seed and con- 
sumption during the current year aggre- 
gate 11,000,000 bus, so that the amount 
at the disposal of shippers is approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 bus, less the quantities 
already sent oversea. 

The director of agriculture in Western 
Australia has announced that he is well 
satisfied with the season’s prospects in 
that state. He expects that the area 
seeded will show an increase of 250,000 
acres on that of the previous year. 

The trustees of the South Australian 
wheat pool have intimated that the Com- 
monwealth Bank has sanctioned the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 1s, making 4s bu, 
less transportation charges, for the 1923- 
24 season. 

Many of the wheat growers of New 
South Wales are threatening to take ac- 
tion against the government of that state 
in respect to the 1916-17 pool. It is al- 
leged that a total of 2,531,646 bus wheat 
disappeared from the pool in question, 
but farmers had no knowledge of the 
shortage until the end of 1918. 

Meetings of farmers held in the south- 
ern portion of the state have unani- 
mously and enthusiastically agreed to 
contribute 10s per 1,000 bus of scrip held 
toward the cost of an action against the 
government in the supreme court, on the 
ground of negligent and inadequate han- 
dling of the wheat committed to its 
charge. 

Cuaries J. Marruews. 
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AMERICAN MARKETS 
IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Smaller Trade in Foodstuffs Foreseen by De- 
partment of Agriculture, Owing to 
Severe Competition 





Contrary to popular belief, the decline 
in exports of farm products from the 
United States to the United Kingdom in 
the last few years is not mainly due to a 
lessened demand for these commodities 
on the part of the British people. It is 
largely a result of the competition of 
other food exporting nations. Except in 
the case of cotton, the British market 
for which has been affected by dimin- 
ished production in the United States 
and by the loss of British foreign mar- 
kets for cotton goods, the drop in our 
agricultural exports to the United King- 
dom indicates that competitive sources 
of supply are taking business away from 
us. 

So says the United States Department 
of Agriculture in a report reviewing the 
British market for American agricultural 
products. Most of the products which 
form the staples of our export trade with 
the United Kingdom, the report points 
out, are necessities which will be in a 
practically constant demand, regardless 
of prosperity or depression. Improved 
economic conditions in the United King- 
dom, therefore, cannot be expected to in- 
crease the demand for American agricul- 
tural products as compared with the de- 
mand for similar products from other 
countries. Indeed, it is noted that in the 
case of American pork products in- 
creased purchasing power in the United 
Kingdom might tend to shift the demand 
to more expensive meats and fats which 
are chiefly imported from other countries. 

The department points out that the 
United Kingdom is the best foreign mar- 
ket for American agricultural products. 
Until about 20 years ago, the United 
States was its chief source of supply for 
cotton, meats, wheat and tobacco. In the 
early years of the present century, how- 
ever, our exports of beef and wheat to 
the United Kingdom began to decline. 
At the opening of the century the United 
Kingdom obtained about 75 per cent of 
its imports of fresh and frozen beef and 
50 per cent of its imports of wheat from 
the United States. These exports by 1913 
had been reduced to negligible propor- 
tions in the case of beef, and to only 13 
per cent in the case of wheat. In 1923 
the United States imported more fresh 
and frozen beef than it exported, and 
furnished only 9 per cent of the wheat 
and flour imported into the United King- 
dom. 

Only in the case of tobacco, lard, and 
hams has the United States maintained 
its supremacy as the source of supply 
for the United Kingdom. Even in bacon, 
an increasing share of Britain’s trade is 
going to Denmark and Ireland. It is 
estimated that the volume of our agri- 
cultural exports to the United Kingdom 
in 1923 was only 76 per cent of that in 
1913. Excluding cotton, the exports of 
which, owing to exceptional circum- 
stances, declined more than those of any 
other farm product, the volume of our 
agricultural exports to the United King- 
dom in 1923 is figured out as something 
like 14 per cent more than in 1913. On 
the basis of competitive prices, however, 
their value was 15 per cent less than in 
1913. In short, the total agricultural ex- 
port trade of the United States with the 
United Kingdom, whether measured by 
volume or by real value, was less in 1923 
than in 1913. 

Per capita consumption of wheat and 
flour in the United Kingdom, though 
slightly lower than before the war, is not 
enough to bring British imports of wheat 
and flour below pre-war figures, since the 
British population has increased some- 
what. It is therefore impossible to at- 
tribute the decline in our wheat exports 
to the United Kingdom to lessened Brit- 
ish demand. The main cause of the de- 
cline, according to the department, is the 
competition of other wheat producing 
countries, notably Canada and Argentina. 
These countries, it is declared, can pro- 
duce vast quantities of wheat much 
cheaper than the United States. As there 
is no reason to expect any increase in 
wheat production costs in these countries, 
or any decline in costs in the United 
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States, the inference is that the United 
States must reconcile itself to declining 
importance in the world’s wheat trade. 

Summing up the situation, the depart- 
ment says it is reasonable to expect that 
in the future the United Kingdom will 
continue to import from the United 
States cotton in decreased volume; to- 
bacco in constant or perhaps in an in- 
creasing volume; pork products as long 
as the price remains low; wheat and flour 
in small quantities, varying with the de- 
gree of foreign competition; feedstuffs in 
years of crop shortage in competing 
countries; fresh fruits in small but fairly 
constant amounts; dried fruits in fair 
volume; and glucose and other specialized 
grain products. 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE’S 
CROPS SUFFER DAMAGE 


Bupapest, Huncary, July 3. —The 
Hungarian agricultural office on June 
28 estimated the acreage under wheat in 
this country at 3,420,000 and under rye 
at 1,640,000, an increase of 4.24 and 1.23 
per cent, respectively, over the previous 
year. Prospective yields, in bushels, 
are: wheat 62,980,000, rye 26,980,000, 
against 64,830,000 and 28,760,000, respec- 
tively, last year. Severe storms in June 
and sporadic damage by rust and hail 
have modified the fine outlook of four 
weeks ago, but on the whole a fair aver- 
age yield of wheat and rye is still ex- 
pected, provided the weather remains 
as normal as it is now. The report states 
that ears are well developed and kernels 
full, but in some places the grain has 
been laid down by heavy rainfalls and 
storms. Actually, the weather is fa- 
vorable for the development of kernels. 

It is too early to forecast the pros- 
pective yield of barley and oats, which 
promise only medium crops. For corn, 
which had moisture enough, the weather 
is favorable and the outlook is good. 

Although the long drouth which ruled 
in May is now broken and scattered rain- 
falls in many districts have improved 
the agricultural situation in Roumania, 
the crop outlook is by no means satis- 
factory, the drouth having caused serious 
damage in many places. C. Garoflid, ex- 
minister for agriculture, says that Rou- 
mania will reap a weak crop, and that 
the country is not likely to have sur- 
pluses of wheat, barley or oats. The 
most fertile wheat growing districts, 
Jalomita, Braila, Buzeu, Coverlui and 
southern Bessarabia, complain of the 
effect of the drouth. 

In Transylvania, in the palatinate of 
Banat and in the northern districts of 
Bessarabia the condition of the growing 
wheat crop is a shade better, while bar- 
ley—one of the most important export 
cereals of the kingdom—suffered irrep- 
arable damage. Oats also are in bad 
condition. Corn has likewise suffered 
from drouth, but is more resistant, and 
coming rains may improve the present 
outlook. 

The general opinion is that Rou- 
mania will be no wheat exporter in the 
new cereal year, because there will be 
no notable surplus and prices are above 
the level of the international market. 

On the whole the crop reports re- 
ceived from the chief wheat growing dis- 
tricts of Jugoslavia, the Bacska and the 
Banat, are satisfactory. The wheat 
area is larger than in the previous year, 
and the weather was favorable for the 
growth of cereals. In the Bacska dis- 
trict, inundations have caused much 
damage and in some places rainfalls laid 
down the ears, also sporadic rust dam- 
ages are reported; nevertheless, a good 
medium crop of wheat is expected, al- 
though the quality will not reach last 
year’s level. The rye area is smaller 
than last year. Beno Scuwarz. 








BAKERS’ BUYING HAS BUT 
LITTLE EFFECT ON PRICES 


’ Kansas City, Mo.—Wheat and flour 
prices are not in the hands of the bak- 
ers this year, a local flour man said last 
week and, consequently, they have been 
unable to “wish” them down, as_ hap- 
pened in 1923. 

“From 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus 
wheat are changing hands in Chicago 
each day,” he continued. “With the ad- 
ditional trade in other markets, this out- 


side buying constitutes a good percent- 
age of our bread requirements for a 
year. Last year, the public was not in- 
terested in the market, and many of the 
largest professional traders were inac- 
tive because of the narrow movement. 
Consequently, the large bakery buyers 
were able to exert a tremendous influ- 
ence by their purchases. 

“On the present market the bakers’ 
actions have but little pressure. They 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
co— Week ending-—, 
July 26 July 19 July 26,1924 

sean 7,275,934 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


c— Week ending——, 
July 26 July 19 
216,105 7,656 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 


Jan, 1, 1924, to 
July 26,1924 
7,714,053 











have been out of the market practically 
since June, at least they have made no 
extensive purchases since then. Despite 
this, the market has advanced steadily. 
As long as the public is active in the 
market, bakery buying, or the lack of 
it, will not be noticed in wheat and 
flour prices.” 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





HIGHER BREAD PRICES 
FOLLOW FLOUR ADVANCE 


Vancouver, B. C.—Effective July 29, 
Vancouver bakers advanced the price of 
bread Ic per 18-oz loaf. At a meeting 
of bakers it was unanimously decided to 
increase the price, attributing the rise 
to the many advances in the price of 
flour due to the advance in wheat from 
around $1 bu to $1.50. The bread price 
before the advance was 8c per loaf, or 
two loaves for l5c. 

H. M. Cameron. 
* * 

Bartimore, Mp.—Some of the smaller 
bakers of Baltimore have advanced the 
price of their bread 2c, and the larger 
ones have the matter under advisement, 
but chain stores are still selling at the 
old figures, 





Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





WESTERN CANADIAN FLOUR 
IS SHIPPED TO CALIFORNIA 


Vancouver, B: C.—The first shipment 
of flour to go from this port to Califor- 
nia since the Fordney tariff extension 
came into force was sent out last week 
on the Pacific Steamship Co.’s steamer 
Admiral Peary. : 

Prior to the enacting of the Fordney 
tariff, heavy shipments of flour went out 
of here on every boat for ports in Cali- 
fornia. These exports fell off as soon 
as the act was enforced, and when the 
tariff was extended by additional duties 
there was a complete stop put to all 
flour moving from here. to the southern 
states. ° 

Just why this particular shipment is 
being made with all duties against it 
was not known by the shipping company, 
which had been offered the freight with- 
out explanation. It was hoped, how- 
ever, by officials of the steamship line, 
that this is the forerunner of further 
shipments of this nature. The consign- 
ment was of 200 tons. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN NORTH CHINA 

Generally speaking, the spring rains in 
North China have been inadequate to as- 
sure the country a normal wheat crop. 
This region generally plants its winter 
wheat in September-October, to harvest 
in May and June. The spring rains in 
Shensi, Honan, Shantung and Chihli 
were late, but arrived in time to save 
part of the wheat crop and to make 
planting of fall crops possible. As re- 
ported by county authorities, estimates 
of the crops in these regions will be about 
60 per cent of normal, according to 
Julean Arnold, commercial attaché. 
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NATIONAL MILLERS’ 
MEETING PLANNED 


Federation’s Executive Committee, at Meet- 
ing in Chicago, Outlines Vigorous Cam- 
paign on Matters Vital to Industry 





Cuicaco, Inu.—A meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation was held at Chicago 
Tuesday, July 29, there being present 
T. S. Blish, chairman, Sydney Anderson, 
president, and members James F. Bell, 
Charles L. Roos, Clarence Hardenberg 
and C, B. Jenkins. Business affairs pre- 
vented the attendance of Mark N. Men- 
nel and Samuel Plant, 

President Anderson will assume his ac- 
tive duties in Federation affairs early 
in August, and plans were outlined for 
a thoroughgoing, vigorous campaign in 
connection with matters that have to do 
with the milling industry. Arrangements 
were made for group meetings in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and Mr. An- 
derson will attend such meetings during 
August and September. 

A national meeting of millers will be 
held in Chicago Oct. 9-10, to which all 
millers are invited, whether members of 
the Federation or not. This will give 
millers a further opportunity to meet 
the new president. 

The next meeting of the executive 
committee will be held at Kansas City, 
Sept. 3-4, in conjunction with a group 
meeting of southwestern millers. 

The matter of applications for mem- 
bership under the revised plan was con- 
sidered, and all millers who have not 
yet sent in applications are invited to do 
so. The annual dues are .0012c bbl based 
on the 1923 output; a very nominal fee, 
and it is felt that the results obtained 
will be very beneficial. The executive 
committee again wishes to impress on 
millers, including those with small as 
well as large capacity plants, the ad- 
visability of becoming members of the 
Federation; also that the most effective 
results can be obtained only by the co- 
operation of all. 

A. S. Purves. 





MASSACHUSETTS FEED MEN 
FORM GRAIN ASSOCIATION 


Boston, Mass.—Feed dealers, meeting 
in conference at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass., July 
31, formed the Massachusetts Grain 
Dealers’ Association, for the purpose of 
educating New England grain dealers 
in modern methods and in improving 
their service to the farmers. The or- 
ganization is a direct result of experi- 
ments in co-operative feed buying by 
farmers in New England. 

The most influential dealers in New 
England were present at the organiza- 
tion, and they plan to extend their mem- 
bership and in time take in most of the 
400 feed and grain dealers in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In many sections of New England, 
grain dealers have suffered severely 
from the competition of co-operative as- 
sociations. The dealers argue that the 
greatest good of all will be served 
through methods that will allow one 
agency to supply both the small and the 
large users of feed. 

Not all the co-operative buying asso- 
ciations in New England have been or- 
ganized primarily by farmers. Many of 
them were started by men whose work 
has been to aid the New England farm- 
ers in economic ways. 

At the meeting held July 31 the deal- 
ers elected Sumner Crosby, of Boston, 
as temporary chairman, and Mr. Stur- 
gess, of East Hampton, as temporary 
secretary, and then adjourned to meet 
in Boston in September. 

Louis W. DePass. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 
1,300 sacks hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of Aug. 25 or 
a New Orleans sailing of Aug. 27, 1924. 
Bids will be received until 2 p.m., 
Wednesday, Aug. 6, 1924, at the office of 
the commissary Purchasing Agent, Pan- 
ama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, New 
York City, at which time they will be 
opened and read in public. 
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CANADIAN CROPS terially shortened throughout the state. port released Aug. 1 by A. E. Ander- = 
There will be, however, a fairly good son, statistician for the Bureau of Crop 
IMPROVED BY RAIN crop through the Judith basin country, and Live Stock Estimates in this state. 
the Gallatin valley, and the eastern por- Mr. Anderson says: 
a — tion, as well as in the far northeast and “The Nebraska corn crop is not more dd: 
Precipitation a ate ter a tm ons in the southeast. In the north central than 10 days behind its usual stage for DS eawee 

but Gencen! Tied a! ay sna ra sted there has been serious damage done to this date. Even with this delay, the pres- 

Been Considerably Increases wheat, both winter and spring, and much _ ent prospects, with the large reserve sup- , 

Winnipec, Man., Aug. 5.—(Special of it has been or will be cut for hay. ply of soil moisture, are more promising ano nds 
Telegram)—Latest reports show marked Garfield County claims one of its best than a crop of normal growth facing a 
improvement in the Saskatchewan and crops; Custer County reports claim the dry season. Under present favorable 
Alberta crops, following recent heavy best wheat crop in its history, while Fer- conditions, if continued, the bulk of the ve 
rainfall. While this came too late to gus, Wheatland and adjoining counties crop should regain the lost time due to he . 
benefit crops at a few points, the gen- claim large returns in sight. These are a cold, backward season. 
eral yield will be considerably increased. all in the eastern and southern portions. “Stands of corn average fair. The THE LITERATURE OF COMMERCE ~— 
Precipitation has also assured the feed Flathead County now claims from 75 color is excellent. Not more than 10 per “It is well to recognize that the right 
crop. to 90 per cent of the 1923 crop. cent of the crop could be classed as being of advertising to a place in our period- 

In general the weather throughout last Grain buyers who claim to have made late. The prospects are excellent in ev- _icals rests upon a broader basis than the S) 
week was extremely beneficial to crops a canvass of the situation insist that the ery section of the state. Southwestern fact that it pays its way and more. It busi 
in western Canada, and the generous wheat crop this year will not be to ex- Nebraska has as good a prospect as a_ is the literature of life in one of its most ship 
rainfall in many parts completely ceed 65 per cent of that harvested a year year ago, when a record yield was pro- essential phases. Men cannot live with- for 
changed the outlook for harvest. The ago, which would indicate a state yield duced. Corn was not delayed here as out commerce. Bread is as important as ings 
dry areas in Saskatchewan and Alberta of about 30,000,000 bus. much as in eastern Nebraska by contin- pictures, and poems do not clothe us inqu 
a had “— — oy _ * * ued rains. — ce Even the pictures and the poems are the for 
the best rains have fallen in the south- Oaven, Uran.—Scattered local rains in Wheat yields are larger than antici- subject matter of commerce. And ad- chie 
ern portions of those provinces. In the higher altitude areas aided late wheat pated. The quality is also better than  vertising is the literature of commerce.- dvs 
Manitoba, wheat generally is headed out slightly, according to United States expected. Protein tests of 15.5 per cent From an address by O. C. Harn to the the 
and filling satisfactorily under ideal con- weather reports. However, in most sec- have actually been reached, which is ab- Advertising Clubs of the World Conven- igh 
ditions. Most points have a ange tions of Utah and Idaho there has been normally high. Oats are also better than tion in London, as reported in Printers quot 
supply of moisture, wap mag or two dis- no rain for several weeks, and the wheat expected.” Ink. esti 
= report 0 rg . — , harvest is in full swing. Indications are id : ” Bd of 
a ll et hee a aa oF A that the yield will be 55@60 per cent Torevo, On1o.—Weather has been fa- qTRAINLOAD BILL low 
tensive and exhaustive surveys by agri- of novenel, * * vectors Tee qreuang Spm Gane Weem An eastern flour salesman comments — 
cultural experts. While some evidence . P : the first half of the week, turning colder thus on a competitor: “There is a fellow tare 

oe ao oe Evansvitte, Inp.—Weather conditions on Friday. New wheat being received is king this territ k ‘Train- Perl 
of rust on wheat leaves has been dis- : : : , : making this territory known as ‘Train 
emai ah tO re ~~ this is chiefly of last week were favorable to threshing, of excellent quality, yields running high, joaq Bill’ He is always making up @ that 
covered at a few points, this is chiely OF and much of the wheat in the tristate and many fields 25 bus or more to the  trainload of fl The other d t the A 
the red variety, such as is present to ee . a 4 : rainload of flour. e other day at th 
sam ge “ district about Evansville is now in stor- acre. onvention h id he had me dum 00k 
some extent every year, and unlikely to : “he? : : il ~ convention he said he had memorandun 
nagar AR tee Borage es wctty d age. Reliable reports indicate only about Corn is variable in different localities, orders, to be accepted on a market break. brea 
injure Crops uncer present weather con- 40 per cent of an average crop in the and even in the same field. However, it ¢o. 99 bbls; after three drinks and ; was 
ditions. Manitoba crop experts, whose : : ‘ , ‘ or 20,000 bbls; after three drinks and a : 
S. , os . yield. In the lowlands some of the farm- is showing considerable improvement. fey minutes’ elapsed ti th tity — 
knowledge and experience make their :° : . : “ ew minutes’ elaps ime, the quantity 
: 4 F fe ers did not get enough to pay for the Some early fields are in the tassel with d d 40,000 plain hok I don’t sales 
statements of real value, emphatically , ’ F advanced to 40, plain hokum. on 
ym th ig clieteen alt tie " on tall aaah threshing, they say, only 6, 7 and 8 bus short stalks, but there is not very much  ¢hink he really sold any flour.” then 
ng A ne os - in the wheat %® the acre, and this of a low grade. of this yet. ‘ took 
Aclds JP thie wes Mi . . On some of the high ground it is report- °° a a m 
. = ye mae et ceili din « ed the wheat will not only grade well, Toronto, Ont.— Ontario is harvesting THIS HAPPENS TO BE TRUE N 
tremendous improvement. In the dr but the yield is almost normal. Most of a more than satisfactory crop of winter The daughter of the family was not coms 
comes. alain oat catia sulin ia Bs 4 the wheat is in the pool, and very little wheat. In fact, the yield is expected to wholly disappointed with her first view this 
aah on aaiee Pana mene oer ointe in. is coming to market at the price paid— be one of the best in some years. The o¢ a ‘fiour mill, but at least one thing crop 
dime Shet the enem eatieah P the heat $1.25 at mills and $1.23 at stations. Mill- rise in price is giving satisfaction to puzzled her. “Why, dad,” she asked book 
foe mane weese Bow rain over the ¢'S Teport that the usual rush to sell is farmers, and if it holds should bring out “2. jt all the loud speakers on the stea 
pe en SE washiion LP yt Paring has ot present this year, and it is their supplies in greater quantity than has = ,oof2” A 
meh of wane benefit to crops, and elief that most of the wheat that has been the case with previous crops. In : pres 
oe ae Mla yoo lll vee for PRs os that already come in will constitute the bulk the last few years farmers have been ie agal 
int. cng , Se “now placed at from 70,- Of Sales until the pool is ready to op- feeding their wheat rather than buy 'N RECOGNITION OF SERVICE wert 
I i ee erate. American corn for that purpose at its The Chamber of Commerce of th weel 
000,000 to 80,000,000 bus, instead of 40,- . aa Tat : : : 

? 50.000 ; ne , ...* relatively high figure. Spring sown grains United States is encouraging the practic: ence 
000,000 to 50,000,000, as was figured a : _ 4 . : ; s f ‘ bli ib “industri: runt 
few weeks ago. Omana, Nes.—Crop conditions in Ne- have benefited by the heavy rains, and of paying public tribute to “industria ' 

—" braska are excellent, according to a re- oats and barley will yield average crops. veterans,” those who have been long ir stoc! 
ile a a the service of their employers. The ide: rese 
Bohr py ee bad its beginning! lst year at Wilke - 

s c . r y i é y *S a - 1 , ex C 
ing a age won oo Re CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT ee oe po gt gente pA co 
some sections it shou »e complete li di ‘ana ; rac 
this week. In the northern part of the The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat Seas oak aie Galen te Wisin | she 
state, cutting will begin this week. Re- milling products, by months. The figures for May are revised to include reports Wy J. ‘a similar dinner was attended b\ been 
ports are uniformly favorable. Yields received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returms jiore than 2,000 veterans. The Toledo grad 
o — on se ageo i? —_, No. include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of (Chamber of Commerce in May enter- port 
; “ : ‘nr a he . re boo jam flour annually. tained 248 veterans with an aggregate Ni 
— in } ne — ny yu! . 1e€ ah ro as The 1,019 mills reporting in June produced 84 per cent of the total wheat service of nearly 8,000 years, and pro- and 
= oe yoibe — its growth Y = flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. The 1,075 mills report- poses to make the dinner an annual af- roun 
per ony - —" “ powe i moc ing in May produced 85 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. fair. near 
wt ie anaes te haw ——e out The wheat ground averaged 279.3 lbs per bbl of flour in June, 278.8 Ibs in May, cd msi 

see ee 278.7 Ibs in April and March, 278.8 Ibs in February, 279.8 lbs in January, 278.7 Ibs in ae 
patting has started in South Dakota. December, 278.2 Ibs in November, 277.6 Ibs in October, 276.4 Ibs in September, 274.9 THe URNUNE SUDGE oe Stam 
tate — (~ ott —T sic — Ibs in August, 275.8 lbs in July, 275.6 Ibs in June, and 274.6 lbs in May. The offal bak pe appen to be smoking in the pe 
= e a , for ee ds o f 12 hg w = reported amounted to 18 Ibs per bu of wheat in June, May, April, March and Feb- en ery office and you walk into the bake- Ye 
a oe ~— — Sa. allea end ruary, 17.8 lbs in January, 18 lbs in December and November, 17.9 lbs in October, 17.7 oe to wr the foreman a question #14 
caulie ennsliald —— Se ew lbs in September, 17.5 Ibs in August, 17.7 Ibs in July and June, and 17.5 Ibs in May. Sie a etl atin eee red 

J 2 , . 0 

Early sown wheat will be cut this WHBPAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS observe this little rule in his bakery at Di 
week in North Dakota, and harvesting ~ Production——_, Daily Perct.ot Albury (N. S. W.), and, despite the fact actic 
—,, pute 9 next — oe = ee Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wyheat wheat Sour capacity that no baking was going on at the time, —_ 
veloped last week in several sections but, on reporting § ground, bus ~ Te ae, 6A, SUNS Opetare the health inspector secured a fine of £1 : men 
as a general rule, crop is so far advanced jo Be eet iene Hy ttaty ‘ ry rf Meet tatty Sei'see s$5 with 8s costs against him. The magis- » Terr 
ye <p ae is not a July eebsee des 1,084 $5,872.18 1.508308 $33,384,408 o5e.3e8 a : trate pointed out, gently and kindly, that : h ni 
Around Grafton the crop is the best in ugust ....... , 178, 641, 545) ’ . the act prohibited smoking “in a place nave 
25 years. Other stations report similar gl sabee ces te senses sea'sie ate oss'ree =. where bread is manufactured.”—Aus- nean 
good outlook. Yields estimated from 15 November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 68.8  tralasian Baker. grad 
to 30 bus per acre, depending upon December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 a der | 
weather conditions the coming week. 1924— ‘. ‘ No 

Harvesting of rye and oats in the J@nuary ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 The ex-crown prince is running a flour lb, b 
é — ’ : February ..... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 mill in Germany, and has been fined 20 li 
Northwest is about finished. Heavy March ....... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 Apt may & ina 
yields are the general rule. Corn is com- Apri® -....--- 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 gold marks for failure to answer a sum- 3G 
Sam slene abeole May 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 mons to join the millers’ guild. Perhaps vane 

£ £ ee TOE owas 1,019 35,943,077 7,721,786 645,271,187 644,085 48.0 the prince’s idea is to have the fine in his apol: 

7 —- STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* record when he runs for president on the da 

Great Fats, Mont. W ith the work of Average Daily Percent dirt farmers’ ticket—Kansas City Star. i, 
harvesting in progress in many sections ——Production——, Average lbs wheat fiour of - 
Cn ety inate tic .- gutte te” ark, “Sat tee, “eee See “A ibis 
be more accurately forecast for the state a ~ ge ee weed a woen s operated NOVEL WAY TO SHIP GRAIN : 

: : July . 35,853,420 7,694,454 623,614,227 275.7 17.6 631,293 8. ae : 
and the damage to the yield because Of ‘August ._ 43,358,123 9,461,874 757,607,485 274.9 17.5 631.403 ss The effect of the stagnation is not con- : an ie 
™ = = oe So ae - September 48,900,316 1nege.ces 178,088,048 ave.4 11.7 $83,008 on. fined to the farmers of the Northwest. 
pen me “+d i eects 7 ales = that €- November 42/182/368 9,103,005 757,430,139 278.0 18.0 631,466 60.1 It reaches into the South. If this grain A 
I rom all sections indicate that aS December. 36,770,804 7,917,392 660,126,676 278.7 18.0 630,179 50.3 is not to be sent to Europe, there is no is re 
to quality the winter wheat of the state 1924— demand for the cotton sacks in which to doin 
Sg ao er en nn Le ka i 
more than a normal showing of smut. y. 37,666, »210,7 77.414, . . , -§ suffers along with his colleagues in the t 

Phe : e * March ... 37,493,133 8,072,735 675,380,057 278.7 18.0 626,833 . are 
The quantity of winter wheat also has Apri .|') 341546,606 7,443,952 «622,062,946 278.5 18.0 630,324 ‘ee North.—From Speech by Senator Royal Mill: 
been lessened by moisture conditions. May ..... 35,438,262 7,628,643 637,861,496 278.7 18.0 625,127 46.9 S. Copeland in United States Senate, book 

Spring wheat is said to have been ma- *These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. June 3. | : Be 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat mills are doing a fair 
business in old crop flour for prompt 
shipment, and booking some new crop 
for September-October delivery. Book- 
ings, however, are not in keeping with 
inquiry, and not by any means normal 
for this time of year. Apparently the 
chief reason for this is that the recent 
idvance was altogether too rapid. About 
the time the buyers got reconciled to the 
iigher prices and decided to contract, 
quotations were again advanced. It is 
estimated that not more than 5 per cent 
f the trade got in at anywhere near 
low level and, lacking confidence, it has 
‘ince refused to anticipate fully its fu- 
ture requirements at the upper levels. 
Perhaps it intends to stay the limit, now 
that it has waited so long. 

A number of fair-sized lots were 
»00ked by Minneapolis mills on the 
breaks last week. The market, however, 
was too spasmodic to suit buyers. A 
few of the larger bakers listened to 
salesmen and bought enough flour to last 
them until October, but the majority 
took only enough to tide them over for 
a month. 

Northwestern millers as a rule are en- 
couraged over the prospect for business 
this fall. The trade is entering the new 
crop = with very much less flour 
booked than usual and, in consequence, a 
steady, healthy demand is looked for. 

A surprising feature of the market at 
present is the lack of shipping directions 
against old bookings. For a while these 
were plentiful, but for the last two 
weeks Minneapolis mills have experi- 
enced difficulty in getting enough to keep 
running on, in spite of the fact that 
stocks in the hands of the trade are rep- 
resented to be light. 

Renewed interest is being shown in 
export business. Eastern exporters have 
recently taken good quantities of low 
grades and second clear for shipment to 
Scandinavian countries. The result has 
been a substantial advance in these 
grades. No business in patents was re- 
ported last week. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 


neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
Aug. 5 Year ago 


Short patent, 98-Ib 


GRIDER scccvervevoss $8.00@8.55 $5.90@6.60 
Standard patent ..... + 7.75@8.00 5.80@6.10 
Second patent ........ 7.50@7.70 5.70@5.90 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.50@6.00 5.20@5.40 
*Second clear, jute.... ....@4.00 3.30@3.70 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum millers report a little better 
action, Manufacturers are taking semo- 
linas in a limited way for quick ship- 
ment. Nothing doing as yet for de- 
ferred. Considerable activity, however, 
is noted in durum clears. Good sales 
have recently been made to Mediterra- 
nean ports. Mills are sold ahead on this 
grade for August-September; for Octo- 
ber shipment, they ask 20c bbl over spot. 

No, 2 semolina is unchanged at 4@4%%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 3% @3%e, and durum fancy patent 
3%@Ac. Durum clears have been ad- 
vanced to $4.65 bbl, in jutes, Minne- 
apolis; a sale was made on this basis to- 
day (Aug. 5). 

In the week ending Aug. 2, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 42,900 
bbls durum products, compared with 50,- 
380 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


A good domestic demand for rye flour 
is reported, but there is little or nothing 
doing for export. Prices are too high 
to attract the latter trade. Quotations 
are practically unchanged for the week. 
Mills are running fairly strong on recent 
bookings. 

Based on the close, Aug. 5, the mini- 


’ 


mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.19; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1 northern $1.18; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.26, No. 1 northern $1.22; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.09. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,800 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,493 a week ago. 


MILLFEED 


After an unusually dull week, millfeed 
is again showing strength. Consumers 
were out of the market all of last week, 
and price levels apparently were main- 
tained solely by lack of offerings, com- 
bined with continued strength in corn. 
On Aug. 4, however, there was decided 
activity, although today it has slowed up 
again. 

The smaller dealers throughout the 
country are again buying split cars for 
immediate shipment. This consumptive 
demand is enhanced by inquiry from 
mixers. The latter, particularly in the 
Chicago district, have been bidding on 
100- to 300-ton lots. This demand has 
been hard to fill, for the reason that the 
larger mills are practically out of the 
market, and it takes considerable shop- 
ping around with country mills to pick 
up a few hundred tons. Buyers on Mon- 
day and today readily paid 50c ton more 
than they would have done last week. 

Minneapolis mills are disposing of 
practically their entire current produc- 
tion in mixed cars with flour. The larg- 
er companies are not offering anything 
in straight cars for prompt shipment. 
They report a heavy demand for flour 
middlings and red dog, and claim to be 
able to get almost any price they care 
to ask for the latter. 

Cash corn advanced another 3c bu last 
week, and cracked corn is up to $45 
ton, or $22 over bran. Mills quote bran 
nominally at $23 ton, standard middlings 
$25.50@26, flour middlings $31, red dog 
$35@37, wheat mixed feed $28@31, and 
rye middlings $23@24, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 5 Year ago 
rr $23.00@23.50 $.....@19.50 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 23.50@24.00 


Flour middlings... 29.00@30.50 28.50@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.00 31.00@34.00 


IOWA MILL CLOSES 


The Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 
Mill Co. has sold its waterpower rights 
at Waterloo, Iowa, and has closed its 
flour mill there. The management, how- 
ever, has organized the Waterloo Mills 
Co., and has taken over the mill’s stock 
of flour and feed, and will do a general 
jobbing business. It will act as direct 
representative of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., of Minneapolis, and 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., of 
Kansas City. It will also carry a line 
of dairy and poultry feeds. Of the new 
company, T. F. Glenny is president, Car] 
G. Orsinger vice president, and Glenn 
C. Bown secretary and manager. 


MILL WORKER KILLED BY AUTO 


George Fournier, a watchman for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
killed by an automobile, Aug. 1. The 
car was driven by two boys, who had been 
speeding and were being chased by the 
police at the time of the accident. Mr. 
Fournier was 56 years of age, and had 
been employed by the Washburn Crosby 
Co. since 1893. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Due to scarcity and light offerings by 
crushers, oil meal has advanced to $44 


ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Temporarily, 
future quotations are on the same basis. 
Production is at a low ebb, and no in- 
crease is looked for until new northwest- 
ern flaxseed is harvested. 


NOTES 


Corn gluten feed has been advanced 
$1.50 ton. 

Minneapolis flour prices are now $2 
bbl over last year. 

The Atlas elevator, Broadland, S. D., 
was struck by lightning and burned; loss, 
$10,000. 

This department has on file the names 
of several firstclass head millers who are 
open for positions. 

Charles C. Blodgett, district sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is calling on the trade in 
central states territory. 

Dr. C. B. Morison, of the staff of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
who has been spending his vacation at a 
near-by Minnesota lake, returned home 
Aug. 2. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
sailed Aug. 2 from New York, and will 
spend about two months in Holland and 
Belgium. 

James E. White, of Fort Dodge, who 
represented the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
in north central Iowa, died in a Chicago 
hospital, July 30, and was buried in Min- 
neapolis, Aug. 1. A widow survives him. 

C. Fairchild, until recently with the 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is now associated with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. He will have 
charge of sales in Florida, working out 
from Minneapolis. 

Effective Aug. 1, H. C. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, promulgated 
amendment No. 7 to the rules and regu- 
lations under the United States grain 
standards act, reducing the federal ap- 
peal fee for grain from $2 to $1.50 per 
car. 

Charles H. Sanborn, general sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, accompanied by W. E. 
Bopp and W. M. Ballinger, attended a 
meeting of the Iowa and Illinois sales- 
men of the company, at Davenport, Iowa, 
last week. 


John Thiel, a roustabout employed by 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was electrocuted while at work 
in the basement of the company’s cereal 
mill last week. While bailing water, 
caused by a leak, he fell against the 
starter box of a motor. The water acted 
as a conductor. 


W. C. Maxwell, vice president in 
charge of traffic, Wabash Railway, St. 
Louis, and H. E. Holden, assistant 
freight traffic manager, were in Minne- 
apolis last week conferring with millers 
in regard to the overhead rate case. 
They were accompanied by H. E. Watts, 
passenger traffic manager of the road. 


Jerry Sheehan, of Peoria, who repre- 
sents the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., in Illinois territory, recently vis- 
ited the mill, accompanied by Earl Kir- 
kendal, of the J. W. Fritz Co., Decatur, 
Earl Morgenstern, of the B. & M. 
Bread Co., Bloomington, and Clyde 
Keith, of Keith Bros., bakers, Mattoon 
and Charleston, III. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14% were in operation Aug. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, rye 
and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, E, 
U and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

: bbis bbis tivity 

July 27-Aug. 2... 564,600 203,190 36 
Previous week ... 564,600 232,500 41 
Year ago ........ 561,100 277,360 49 
Two years ago... 546,000 295,255 54 
Three years ago.. 546,000 291,260 53 
Four years ago... 546,000 281,730 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 330,435 61 
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Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
BBB. Bocce sesese 268,280 243,505 284,085 
Aug. 2 ... 203,190 277,360 295,255 291,260 
July 26... 232,500 280,950 309,120 307,530 
July 19... 220,622 282,555 318,880 279,850 


‘ Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Be ces “sabeee Kelckics 355 245 
Aug. 2 -.. 1,070 1,071 Fe eee 
July 26... 5,428 1,785 2,785 3,140 
July 19... 1,071 2,214 Bee séenes 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

July 27-Aug. 2... 326,400 160,980 49 
Previous week ... 385,290 190,840 49 
Wee GES 6seca cee 326,400 141,710 44 
Two years ago... 416,940 201,790 48 
Three years ago.. 417,690 193,310 46 
Four years ago... 422,010 134,620 31 
Five years ago... 420,210 171,095 40 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
June 28. 63 71,115 238,967 186,871 875 1,698 
July 5. 63 71,115 183,774 163,479 2,785 1,385 
July 12. 61 70,115 178,541 192,350 306 1,757 
July 19. 61 68,415 243,249 189,274 357 204 
July 26. 60 64,215 190,840 192,355 3,120 640 
Aug. 2.. 50 54,400 160,980 141,710 er 


_ Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, September and Decem- 
ber wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 


\ & . Serre $1.35% @1.54% $1.33% @1.38% 
July 31 .. - 1.37% @1.57% 1.3554 @1.40% 
Be DB eicdace 1.35% @1.56% 1.33% @1.39% 
' ees 1.38%@1.59% 1.36% @1.42% 
Be © vs05608 1.37% @1.58% 1.35% @1.41% 
CS re 1.33% @1.54% 1.31% @1.37% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec. 
30°....81.338% $1.36%.2..... +$1.36% $1.38% 
Si°.... 136% 1.87% 4...... 1.35% 1.387% 
oevses 1.33% 1.36 5......71.81% 1.33% 
*July. tNew. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


July 30 ......$1.27% @1.30% $1.25% @1.26% 
ge: See 1.28 @1.31 1.26 @1.27 
BR E oseacss DE. OL 1.24 @1.25 
ere 1.27% @1.30% 1.25% @1.26% 
Bee 404% e% 1.28% @1.31% 1.26% @1.27% 
4 ee 1.26% @1.29% 1.24%@1.25% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Aug. 2, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 





1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .... 954 1,170 1,321 2,372 
DPUMIGER .ccrcccee 303 480 397 817 
Botals wecccces 1,257 1,650 1,718 3,189 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 2, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 96,214 123,102 96,515 71,887 
po: Pereeree 34,393 62,053 47,418 44,060 
Totals ......130,607 185,155 143,933 115,947 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $45.25 @45.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 42.50@42.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*... 41.25@41.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 40.00@40.25 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 23.00@24.00 
3.05@ 3.10 


White corn meal, granulatedf.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. 
Graham, standard, bbit ... 
Rolled oats** ° 
Linseed oil meal® .............. 
*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks, 





tPer bbl in 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 4 Aug. 5 














Aug. 2 July 26 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,685 1,888 2,809 459 
No. 1 northern... 792 804 1,016 5 
No. 2 northern. .1,008 993 1,314 386 
oo ee 2,631 2,870 4,358 654 
BOCRM 20s ccas 6,116 6,555 9,497 1,404 
Ee 2088 ..ccvese 979 = .- Mee ae 
Im 19260 .acccccs 1,177 . Powe 
BM ERED sesecive 756 See. .eeecs  wees's 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 


(Continued on page 544.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

While buyers continued to show pro- 
nounced caution in purchasing flour last 
week, the volume of small lot buying 
continued to increase, and mills generally 
booked enough business to approach 
close to capacity. The slight break in 
wheat prices early in the week carried 
flour down about 25c bbl, and a consid- 
erable number of jobbers and bakers 
seized this opportunity to insure their 
needs for 30 or 60 days. The decline in 
prices was later recovered almost fully, 
sales at the week end being unchanged 
to about 10c lower than the preceding 
one. 

Interior southwestern mills again se- 
cured the bulk of the current business. 
In many instances they were able to 
quote prices fully 50c¢ bbl under the 
level prevailing at terminal markets. 
Sales at the close of the market, July 29, 
the low point of the week for wheat, 
ranged from $5.70, bulk, Kansas City, 
at country mills, to $7, on the same 
basis, by a plant in Kansas City. While 
this was the extreme difference, a wide 
range was maintained the entire week, 
being attributable principally to the dif- 
ference in wheat costs. 

Total sales from week to week are 
somewhat under the normal volume for 
this season of the year, and are far less 
than those of a year ago, Little business 
has been booked so far this year for de- 
livery beyond 90 days. All of the cur- 
rent sales have been made without sacri- 
ficing profits to volume, however, and 
the expressions of millers, consequently, 
are optimistic. 

Last week saw the last of old wheat 
contracts shipped out at many mills, and 
the first half of August will find most 
of the plants in the Southwest grinding 
new wheat exclusively. The carry-over 
of old bookings into the new crop months 
is abnormally heavy in comparatively 
few instances, reports indicate, despite 
tremendously heavy buying for extended 
delivery last fall and winter. 

The best inquiry of months prevailed 
from abroad, and sales were made to 
United Kingdom ports as high as $5, 
bulk, Kansas City, for first clear. Other 
northern European countries also bought 
moderate supplies of first and second 
clear, although they apparently are not 
fully reconciled to the high prices pre- 
vailing. ‘This latter fact noticeably re- 
stricted business with Cuba and other 
Latin American markets. Stocks there 
are supposedly low, but importers show 
no inclination to increase them at cur- 
rent levels. 

Kansas City mills offered only a small 
volume of export grades for shipment 
before September. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Aug. 2: patent, $6.45@ 
7.35; 95 per cent, $6.15@6.75; straight, 
$5.80@6.35; first clear, $4.90@5.30; sec- 
ond clear, $3.75@4.15; low grade, $3.35 
@3.55. 

MILLFEED 


Increasing activity of mills in the 
Southwest increased offerings of bran 
and shorts materially, but demand was 
also broader, and prices maintained the 
levels of the previous week. Most of 
the buying was for spot shipment, Near- 
by territories took small lots in enough 
volume to make up a substantial aggre- 
gate. The central states and sections of 
the South that have been feeling a 
scarcity of feedstuffs because of drouth, 
also bought. 

Some of the larger buyers showed 
more interest in deferred offerings, bid- 
ding the spot market to $1 over for Oc- 
tober and November shipment. Little 
trade of this nature was consummated, 
however, because of the unwillingness of 
mills to make such contracts, largely in 


view of the small sales of flour that have 
been made for later delivery. There was 
no pressing tendency on the part of 
buyers to accumulate fall stocks. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, Aug. 2: 
bran, $22@23; brown shorts, $25@26; 
gray shorts, $28.50@29. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
July 27-Aug. 2... 148,500 116,383 78 
Previous week ... 148,500 110,924 7A 
WOOP GMO <caceses 132,900 109,156 82 
Two years ago... 114,900 98,900 86 

Wive-FVOOF BVETERS 2c. ccccccsscescns 84.8 

Ten-year AVETABE ...-e cece cece eecee 85.5 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
July 27-Aug. 2... 505,830 367,521 72 
Previous week.... 499,710 375,994 75 
Year agO ...eeees 511,830 366,089 V7 
Two years ago.... 487,230 368,547 75 
Five-year A@VCTABC ...ccccccccccccece 71 

Ten-year AVETABE 2... cccscesecces 76.7 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,992 bbls last week, 13,821 the 
previous week, 22,353 a year ago and 
22,358 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 17 reported do- 
mestic business active, 37 fair and 14 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SUlY BTsAUGB. 2B ccccsccccves 48,164 101 
Previous week ..........-. 45,689 95 
ee errr ever ce 40,754 87 
Two years ago ......--eees 29,660 62 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SOI BTM. Bic cccavcesecveccessccsess 111 
July 20-26 .... ‘sa4 ee 
DE SOSEe cacecaes » Bae 
Year ago ~ wes 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 2, with comparisons: 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls, 13,975 19,825 128,375 122,675 

Wh’t, bus. 8,349,750 3,943,900 2,128,950 706,050 


Corn, bus.. 302,500 153,750 88,750 53,750 
Oats, bus.. 37,400 59,500 10,500 46,500 
Rye, bus... 5,500 12,100 1,100 7,700 
Barley, bus 7,500 45,000 2,600 19,500 
Bran, tons. 1,040 1,060 4,460 4,320 
Hay, tons.. 5,352 6,900 1,176 1,548 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Aug. 2: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.2016@1.39, No. 2 $1.19@1.39, No. 3 
$1.19@1.38, No. 4 $1.18@1.36; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.34@1.36, No. 2 $1.33@1.35, No. 
3 $1.30@1.32, No. 4 $1.22@1.27, 

White corn, No. 2 $1.10@1.12, No. 3 
$1.09@1.11, No. 4 $1.08@1.10, No. 5 
$1.07@1.09; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.11@ 
1.12, No. 3 $1.09@1.11, No. 4 $1.08@ 
1.10, No. 5 $1.07@1.09; mixed corn, No. 
2 $1.07%@1.08%, No. 3 $1.064%4@1.07%4, 
No. 4 $1.06@1.07, No. 5 $1.05@1.06. 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations, Aug. 2, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.15; pearl 
meal, $5.05; standard meal, $4.95; hominy 
feed, $38 ton; corn bran, $38, 


HUGE JULY RECEIPTS IN KANSAS CITY 


Receipts of wheat in Kansas City in 
July established a new high record, the 
total amounting to 14,615 cars, equal to 


about 19,750,000 bus and worth more 
than $30,000,000. 

The former record was 14,210 cars in 
July, 1921. In July of last year, re- 
ceipts were 6,573 cars. The July aver- 
age for the last 10 years is 7,552. 

Keen competition for the initial of- 
ferings from the new crop at the highest 
prices in about three years and good 
transportation facilities have been fac- 
tors in the large marketing. A large 
amount of wheat has been placed in 
store here, elevator stocks showing an 
increase of more than 3,000,000 bus last 
month, while the rest was taken by mill 
buyers and shippers. 

The big receipts seem to confirm the 
belief of many grain men that the Kan- 
sas crop is much in excess of the official 
estimate of 130,000,000 bus made early 
last month. 


KANSAS CITY BAKERS TO ENTERTAIN 

The Kansas City Master Bakers’ Club, 
composed of all the leading wholesale 
bakers in Greater Kansas City, have an- 
nounced that their annual picnic will be 
held Aug. 7, at Wertz’s Farm. Several 
acts of the best entertainment available 
will be offered, and a chicken dinner 
served. 

For the first time in the history of the 
affair, an invitation was issued to the 
sales managers of several mills doing a 
local business. About eight or ten mill- 
ers and brokers have accepted and will 
be guests of the afternoon. The deci- 
sion to include millers in the invitations 
was said to be due in considerable de- 
gree to the winter party staged by the 
Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, to 
which bakers were invited. 


MILLING COMPANY WILL LIQUIDATE 

The Glasgow (Mo.) Milling Co., the 
500-bbl plant of which was burned in 
July, will probably liquidate its assets 
instead of rebuilding, officers of the com- 
pany say. If this course is decided upon 
at a meeting of directors scheduled for 
August, an attempt will be made to or- 
ganize a new company to build a flour 
mill at Glasgow, using as a basis the 
200,000 bus of grain storage and the 
large warehouses of the former plant. 

If the latter plan does not materialize, 
several of those interested in the old 
company will take over these assets and 
operate the elevator and act as jobbers 
of flour in central Missouri, thus utiliz- 
ing the warehouse space. 


NOTES 


Total deliveries of wheat in Kansas 
City on July contracts were 662,000 bus; 
corn, 114,000 bus. 


E. L. Reath, Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been appointed Indiana _ representative 
of the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

Laurence B. Chapman, sales manager 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, has returned from a _ business 
trip in the East. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
is on a business trip in the East, and 
will be away two or three weeks. 


Charles A. Barrows, export sales man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, will leave next week for a fort- 
night’s vacation in New England. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and R. J. An- 
derson, sales manager Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, were in 
St. Louis last week. 

A report reaching Kansas City last 
week said that J. P. Goodrich had on 
July 25 been appointed receiver for the 
Pearl Roller Mill Co., Oswego, Kansas. 
The mill had a daily capacity of 300 
bbls flour. 

A statistician has figured that the re- 
cent record wheat receipts at Kansas 
City, 1,872 cars, would compose a single 
train 18 miles long, carrying 2,342,000 
bus. This amount of wheat would have 
an actual value of about $3,140,000. 


John Weber, president, and J. F. Hall, 
acting manager, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, spent most of 
last week in Kansas City conferring with 
their lawyers concerning various tech- 
nical details of the reopening of the 
mills. Application was made for a Kan- 
sas charter. 


George E. Marcy, president, and W. B. 
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Lincoln, Kansas City manager, Armour 
Grain Co., were last week suspended, 
the one for 60 and the other for 10 days, 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
The suspension was ordered on charges 
of irregularities in the grades shown on 
warehouse receipts. 


The Kansas Gas & Electric Co. is in- 
stalling a new 500 h-p motor in the plant 
of the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. A year ago the water power canal 
from which the milling company secured 
its power was destroyed by a flood. The 
company had a 999-year contract with 
the owners. Repairs to the canal were 
found to be impossible, and as a result 
of its long term contract the Arkansas 
City company has completed a most ad- 
vantageous power arrangement with the 
Kansas company. 


WICHITA 

Conditions last week were about the 
same as the previous one. The volume 
of sales was larger than for some time. 
One mill reported selling 155 per cent 
of capacity. Buying was mostly by job- 
bers; some bakers bought to fill require- 
ments, and demand seemed to be good 
in all directions, except in the East, with 
a good business being done with the 
southeastern baker trade. The local 
southwestern territory was also in the 
market. 

Demand for export seemed to let up 
a little. Importers were still holding off, 
waiting for a change in the cash market. 
A little business was done with Copen- 
hagen, Finland, Glasgow, Holland, Ger- 
many, Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Millfeed demand was strong, with an 
inadequate output. The market was said 
to be better than any July for several 
years. Prices, basis Missouri River 
points, in straight and mixed car lots, 
ranged as follows, Aug. 1: bran, $24 ton; 
mill-run, $27; shorts, $29@30. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour: 
short patent $7.50@7.70 bbl, basis Kan- 
sas City; straight, $7@7.20; clears, $5.75; 
low grade, $4.50. 

Wheat receipts for the week were 1,577 
cars, compared with 1,034 for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Wheat re- 
ceipts for July, 1924, were 6,416 cars. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
SO SIME B ccccsaveeees 43,138 69 
PUOTIOUD WOON. ccccitcusecs 42,880 66 
PP ree ree 42,843 65 
We FORGE BS: oc ciccsnvacas 47,063 72.8 


NOTES 


N. W. Davidson, Missouri representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., visited 
the home office last week. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., accompanied by Mrs. Hurd, is in 
the East. They will go to New York, 
and expect to motor through New Eng- 
land from there, returning the middle 
of September. 


W. A. Capp, representative of the Red 
Star Milling Co. in northern Illinois, has 
been obliged by the serious illness of his 
mother to change his residence to Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Capp’s territory has been 
taken by M. T. Allen. 


John Loepp, chief engineer for the 
Kansas Milling Co., died last week at a 
local hospital, following an operation for 
appendicitis, and was buried in Inman, 
Kansas. Mr. Loepp had been with the 
Kansas Milling Co. for 26 years. 

Word has been received from G. M. 
Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour Mills, 
who is on the Shrine pilgrimage in Eu- 
rope, that the party had just returned 
to Paris from a trip through Holland 
and Belgium, and expect to tour Italy, 
Germany and Great Britain. 


ATCHISON 

I.ocal mills sold over their capacity for 
the week, practically all in one car lots. 
Mills operated full time, and one ran 
Sunday, with a total output for the 
week of 28,700 bbls. The feature of the 
week, however, was the sale by a local 
mill of a round lot of 3,000 bbls 95 per 
cent patent to the United Kingdom at a 
margin better than many of the domestic 
bids. This was the first sale in two 
years to this market by local mills. Some 
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flour was also worked to the Continent. 
Quotations: short patent $6.85@7, 
straight grades $6.65@6.75; soft wheat 
short patent $7.10@7.40, straight grades 
$6.65@6.75,—basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River. 

Feed prices were very firm, bran sell- 
ing at $23 ton and shorts at $28, Mis- 
souri River rate points. 

Although many local farmers have 
been storing their wheat, the movement 
last week was very heavy. Yields were 
averaging 25 bus per acre. 


SALINA 


Business was fine with Salina millers 
last week. Orders came in well, and 
shipping directions were good. Produc- 
tion was increased, and there was a gen- 
eral note of optimism among millers. 
Wheat was moving very freely, the high 
prices bringing* a good response from 
the farmers, who have just harvested a 
bumper crop. Prices remained steady at 
the previous week’s quotations. Flour, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, was quot- 
ed: fancy short patent, $6.90@7.40; 95 
per cent, $6.80@7; straight grade, $6.70 
@6.85. 

Feed demand was exceptionally good 
with prices firm. Quotations, mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.20@1.25 cwt; 
mill-run, $1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.45 
@1.50. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a capacity of 40,200 bbls weekly, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
July 26-81 ..nccccscccocese 33,448 56 
Previous week ......++.++- 19,393 48 


Grain inspections at Salina last week: 

wheat, 649 cars; corn, 1. 
NOTES 

The Farmers’ Elevator, Lorraine, Kan- 
sas, is building an office and installing 
10-ton scales. 

W. L. Johnson, of the Marshall-Hall 
Grain Co., St. Louis, visited the Salina 
grain trade recently. 

The Robinson Milling Co.’s new 200,- 
000-bu storage tanks have been completed 
and the first wheat put in. 

W. A. Wayne, Michigan representative 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
with headquarters at Muskegon, visited 
the mill here last week. 

J. B. Smith, general manager Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., is on a 
month’s trade trip, including Buffalo, 
Boston and other eastern points. 


Four elevators belonging to the J. E. ° 


Webber Grain Co., bankrupt, were sold 
last week at the Salina federal building. 
The Solomon elevator was bought by 
Charles Heller for $5,000; Lucas elevator, 
H. L. Mansfield, $1,000; Hope, Farmers’ 
Co-operative Grain Association, $675; 
Lincoln elevator, J. D. Myer, $600. 


NEBRASKA 


There was considerable activity in flour 
trade circles last week. The advance in 
the price of wheat had a stimulating ef- 
fect on flour. Millers in this territory 
take a much more hopeful view of condi- 
tions and are seeking earnestly to elim- 
inate some of the trade abuses which 
have stood in the way of their doing a 
profitable business. They can see no 
good reason why this year should not be 
the best one they have had since the 
period of deflation set in. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

July 27-Aug. 2 .... 24,900 23,740 95 

Previous week ..... 24,900 20,946 84 

YOGP BOO ...cccccce 23,100 17,265 74 

Two years ago..... 18,900 18,956 100 
NOTES 


There was a liberal movement of new 
wheat to this market last week, and all 
offerings were readily absorbed at high 
prices. Most of it now coming in grades 
No. 1 hard winter. Much of it is of ex- 
cellent milling quality. 

“Ed” Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, has returned from a trip 
through southeastern Nebraska, south- 
western Iowa, and northwestern Missouri. 
“The corn crop, as a whole, in this ter- 
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Recently elected to a third term as president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World at the great convention in London, attended by 25,000 persons. Mr. 
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many of the multicolor advertising plates in The Northwestern Miller’s Anniversary 
Number and produces nearly all of the handsome engravings used by southwestern 


advertisers in regular issues of this paper. 


ritory looked good,” said Mr. Miller. “I 
should say offhand that the production 
will be at least 75 per cent of normal.” 

Some Nebraska farmers are inclined to 
hold their wheat for still higher prices. 
“There is some justification for their 
holding it, too,” said A. E. Anderson, 
statistician for the Bureau of Crop and 
Live Stock Estimates in this state. “The 
wheat crop, as reported from two thirds 
of the wheat area of the world, is 13 
per cent less than it was last year. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
one third of the area remaining unre- 
ported would change the proportion very 
much. This loss, with the bad reports 
from Canada, has encouraged the belief 
among farmers of Nebraska that wheat 
prices will go still higher.” 

Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour prices throughout this territory 
made their fourth advance in 30 days 
near the end of July, hard wheat short 
patent selling up to $7.50 bbl and soft 
wheat short patent up to $7.90. Indica- 
tions were that the trade had held off as 
long as possible, and that buying would 
be brisk in August. Jobbers reported to 
mills they were aware that they had 
missed an opportunity to lay in stocks 
before the third and fourth advances, 
but that they expected to lay in supplies 
soon, regardless of the price. Millers 
generally in this area believed that flour 
prices were up for a long period. 

Market advances kept Latin American 
importers out of this territory during 
most of July. Some of them say that 
they must of necessity hereafter limit 
buying to clears and low grades. South- 
western mills formerly were able to sell 
considerable straight grade flour in for- 
eign countries. They have been able to 
keep clears moving in domestic trade 
while foreign buyers were out of the 


market, and no stocks of clears of con- 
sequence have been accumulated. 

Some leading Oklahoma millers are 
consistently declining to enter into long- 
term contracts. Only a few inquiries for 
such have been made, and but a scant 
number of applicants have threatened to 
transfer their business to mills that will 
execute these contracts. 

A serious drouth in Louisiana has ap- 
preciably affected the flour business. 
Many dealers of that state say they will 
not buy until it rains. The reported 
drouth in eastern Texas is not serious. 
On the contrary, the trade reports con- 
ditions excellent over that territory. 

Millfeeds were moving readily in mixed 
cars last week, with demand virtually 
limited to the output of mills operating 
at 60 to 65 per cent of capacity. The 
price of corn chops, at about $2.40 ewt, 
considerably slowed the movement of 
that commodity. The brans sold at $1.25 
and $1.35 ewt, and shorts at around 
$1.60. 

NOTES 


The Caldwell (Kansas) Muling Co. re- 
ports an increase of its capital invest- 
ment in Oklahoma to $17,545.88. 

A permit to do business in Oklahoma 
has been granted to the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. It reports a 
capital investment in the state of $300,- 
000. 

Henry Landis, chemical engineer in the 
employ of the Dittlinger flour milling 
and mining interests at New Braunfels, 
Texas, for two years, has moved to Chi- 
cago. 

The Century Milling Co., Douthat, 
Okla., with $10,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by L. W. Goings and 
J. C. Robertson, of Douthat, and R. M. 
Chambers, Hockerville, Okla. 

J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee, president 
Oklahoma Millers’ League, and his fam- 
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ily, are spending a brief vacation at 
Medicine Park, Okla. H. D. Driscoll, 
counselor for the league, is with his 
family on a vacation on the Pacific Coast. 

The state industrial commission has set 
for hearing, Aug. 12, applications of 
compensation insurance companies for 
permits to increase premium rates in 
Oklahoma. Former applications were de- 
nied by the commission. The Oklahoma 
Millers’ League will be represented 
among industrial groups opposing the in- 
crease. 

L. M. Hogsett, of Houston, president 
Texas Industrial Traffic League, has an- 
nounced permanent committees of the as- 
sociation for the year. That on flour 
mills consists of T. P. Duncan, Wichita 
Falls, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co; R. 
H. Wagenfuehr, New Braunfels; D. S. 
Donovan, Dallas; J. J. Gipson, Houston; 
C. E. P. Wisrodt, Galveston. 


A decided tendency among growers to 
store wheat was evident over western 
Oklahoma last week. Bankers of some 
sections where growers have paid part of 
their debts encouraged this. In other 
sections it was discouraged. Mill de- 
mands continued strong all over that 
area and in the Texas panhandle, and the 
best wheat brought premiums from all 
except northwestern millers. Weather 
continued favorable for threshing, and 
most of this will be completed during the 
first 10 days of August. Dealers say 
that 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 bus of the 
Oklahoma crop have been sold. Inspec- 
tors say that No. 2 grade is in the 
ascendancy, but that it is satisfactory 
to millers. 


RUSSIANS EXPECT EXPORT 
SURPLUS FROM 1924 CROP 


Latest advices on Russian crops for 
1924, by cable to the Department of 
Agriculture from the Hon. F. W. B. 
Coleman, American minister at Riga, 
Latvia, state that Russia expects some 
50,000,000 short tons of principal grains, 
which means wheat, rye, barley and oats. 
Out of a total of 208,000,000 acres sown 
to winter and spring grains throughout 
the entire federation, 15,000,000 are more 
or less affected by drouth and crop fail- 
ures. Mr. Coleman’s report continues: 

“Satisfactory and good harvests are 
expected in the consuming regions, which 
refers to western Russia and the areas 
surrounding the large cities. The same 
conditions are said to prevail in the ma- 
jority of the central provinces and con- 
siderable portions of the Ukraine, Si- 
beria and Kirghizia. Toward the south, 
conditions grow worse. More heat and 
drouth occur in those regions, with’ the 
probable result that the wheat crop, which 
centers in southern Russia, will show the 
greatest losses. However, the Russian 
authorities seem confident of being able 
to prevent even an appearance of dis- 
tress, at the same time maintaining grain 
exports at the 1923 level of 3,600,000 
short tons.” 








EFFECTS OF SEC. 28 TO 
BE QUESTION FOR STUDY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Study of the pos- 
sible effects of the enforcement of sec- 
tion 28 of the merchant marine act is 
being made by the special committee of 
experts appointed by the President, it 
was announced by Meyer Lissner, com- 
missioner of the Shipping Board, just 
before he sailed for Europe a few days 
ago. 

The results of the special committee’s 
study will be embodied in a report to 
be made to the President shortly before 
Congress reconvenes in December. Ev- 
ery aspect of the question is being ex- 
amined carefully and comprehensively. 
Among the phases under consideration 
are the possibilities of retaliation by for- 
eign governments and the advisability 
of partial enforcement, such as applica- 
tion of the preference rates to South 
American trade in general or to ship- 
ments from ports to which the Shipping 
Board services are adequate for all re- 
quirements of the trade. 

The proposal to have the law- applied 
only to imports seems to have been origi- 
nated by a national organization of un- 
official character, and has not been con- 
sidered by the board, it was said. 

Cuares C. Hart. 
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CHICAGO 

Demand for flour slowed down some- 
what last week, largely due to the in- 
consistent wheat market, but shipping 
instructions on old contracts showed a 
healthy increase. Early in the week, 
northwestern and southwestern patents 
declined approximately 20@25c; some 
mills later advanced prices 15c, but to- 
ward the close, the market was slightly 
weaker. Buyers seemed uncertain as to 
the action of the wheat market, some 
being of the opinion that its recent ad- 
vances were partly due to political in- 
fluence. 

Some spring wheat mill representa- 
tives reported a fair business, but buy- 
ing was scattered and in small lots. 
Bakers using spring wheat flour were 
said to have barely six weeks’ supplies 
on hand, and heavy buying from _ this 
class is expected as soon as new crop 
offerings appear. Little has been heard 
from spring wheat mills on new crop 
quotations, and but few sales have been 
made for long periods ahead, 

New crop hard winters were only in 
fair demand, and. prices declined about 
10c, Brokers and dealers were holding 
off in anticipation of a reasonable de- 
cline. Some bakers were said to be 
booked up until November on new crop 
flour, but the jobbing trade has been 
extremely slow in taking on supplies. 

Business in soft wheat flours was in- 
active, with prices about the same as the 
previous week. Biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers were not in the market, 
as many have stocks to keep them going 
until well into September. Soft wheat 
mills have quoted few new crop prices, 
which has kept buyers out of the market. 

Clears continued strong and in good 
demand, but offerings were light. Sev- 
eral buyers were in the market for 
fancy northwesterns, but mills had little 
to offer, and some are completely sold 
up on all grades for August and Sep- 
tember shipment. <A _ little export busi- 
ness on second clears was booked 
through eastern connections. 

Rye flour business has been extremely 
dull, since prices advanced  approxi- 
mately 40@60¢ early last week, although 
one mill reported fair sales on white. 
A noticeable feature was an increased 
general demand for rye bread, The local 
output totaled 3,000 bbls, the same as the 
previous week. White was quoted at 
$5.30@5.60 bbl, medium $5@5.35, and 
dark $4@4.30. 

Little interest was displayed in semo- 
lina, but shipping directions on old con- 
tracts came in freely. No. 2 semolina 
was — at 4@ LK Ib, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 3%@4c; fancy durum patent, 
3% @Ae, 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $7.45@7.90 
bbl, standard patent $7@7.50, first clear 
$5.90@6.25, second clear $4.15@4.50; 
new hard winter short patent $6.25@6.90, 
95 per cent patent $6@6.50, straight 
$5.85@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.35; soft 
winter short patent $6.40@6.90, standard 
patent $5.90@6.30, straight $5.70@6.10, 
first clear $4.90@5.30. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 27-Aug. 2 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week 40,000 38,000 95 
Year ago .. 40,000 28,000 70 
Two years ago..... 40,000 35,000 87 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was very strong 
early last week, and offerings scarce. 
Demand continued light, partly due to 
lack of interest shown by country deal- 
ers, and to sales of manufactured feeds 
being slow. Mixers reported their trade 
not interested to any extent at present 
levels. At the close, offerings from 


northwestern country mills were freer, 
and southwestern mills were disposed to 
sell for August and September ship- 
ment, although quotations appeared to 
be above a working basis. Prices held 
unchanged to a shade lower throughout 
the week, with heavy feeds slightly 
stronger than bran, as is generally the 
case in summer months. Trading in 
soft winter bran was at a standstill. 

Spring bran was quoted at $25@25.50 
ton, hard winter bran $26@26.50, stand- 
ard middlings $27@27.50, flour middlings 
$31@32.50, and red dog $37@38.50. 

HEAVY TRADING IN WHEAT 

Speculative trading in wheat futures 
continued unusually heavy. Sales in 
Chicago for the week were: 360,832,000 
bus, compared with 309,993,000 the pre- 
vious week. Of corn there were 144,- 
657,000 bus, against 118,534,000, oats 58,- 
093,000, against 28,564,000 the previous 
week, and rye 26,601,000, compared with 
18,893,000. ‘Total for the week, 590,193,- 
000 bus, against 475,984,000 the previous 
week. 

With heavy buying of wheat by for- 
eigners and speculators from all parts 
of the world, prices advanced to around 
the highest of the season, with a reac- 
tion of 6c from the top, followed by a 
sharp rally. The close, however, was 
1%@2%c lower for the week. 

The wheat situation is unusual. The 
trade is impressed with the belief that 
the world’s shortage is to be so great 
that higher values are inevitable later 
in the season after the big rush of new 
winter wheat is over in the Southwest. 
Foreigners are buying wheat futures and 
preparing to exchange them for the cash 
grain when premiums are reduced nearer 
a level with the delivery basis. They 
have chartered vessel room for 5,000,000 
bus, Chicago to Montreal, at 6c, an un- 
usually low rate. 

Black rust reports in North Dakota, 
and particularly in Manitoba, have had 
a stimulating influence on the wheat 
trade, but advances met heavy sales for 
profits. 

CASH WHEAT 

Cash wheat prices were higher early 
and lower later, due to heavy receipts. 
Arrivals for the week were 1,646 cars, 
against 4,637 last year, it being the larg- 
est run so far this season. Most of the 
wheat coming here is from Kansas City 
and Omaha, particularly the former. 
Part of it is going east to Buffalo and 
other millers who are getting a rate of 
I%e bu, Chicago to Buffalo. Export 
buying was larger, with around 1,500,000 
bus sold. 

Premiums on No. 1 red at the close 
were 1@1%c over September, with No. 
2 reds %@le over. No. 1 hard was % 
@1l%ec, No. 2 hard %@1%e, and yel- 
low wheat %@lc, over September. 
Spring wheat was scarce, with No. 1 
northern 5@15e over September. 

Closing prices for September, Decem- 
ber and May wheat at Chicago: 


Sept. Dec. May 
oe, a s. C0 $1.37% $1.42 
SOI BS ssccscsss DES 1.37% 1.41! 
July 29 .. nie 1.33 1.35% 1.405 
ae 1.31% 1.34% 1.39 
July 31. 1.32% 1.36 1.41 
SS ee 1.30% 1.34% 1.391 
a ae 1.32% 1.35% 1.40% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn had a sensational 
Aug. 2, with cash up to $1.17 for No. 2 
yellow and $1.15% for No. 2 mixed, the 
highest of the year. July sold up to 
$1.14 at the end of the month and fin- 
ished at $1.114,@1.13, with cash corn 
$1.12@1.13, On Aug. 2, stop order 
buying, combined with light offerings, set 
the market on fire, and September ad- 
vanced to $1.14%, while December 
jumped up practically 5c to $1.04 and 
May to $1.04%4, with the close almost the 


advance on 


top and the highest in recent years. 
Shippers are short of cash corn for 
loading the first half of this month. 
Receipts for the week were 1,087 cars, 
against 1,592 last year. The relative 
difference between September and cash 
corn was 24%@3'6c. 

Rye was in light supply, with only 30 
cars received, against 26 last year. 
Exporters and millers were good buyers 
and No. 2 cash brought %@l%ec over 
September, with the close at September 
price. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Aug. 2, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


—Shipments- 
1924 1923 


—Receipts— 
1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 272 171 174 137 
Wheat, bus.... 2,518 6,912 802 1,162 
COPR, BUS... cece 1,873 2,942 888 887 
Gate, BUG. ....% 1,024 1,934 416 800 
me, BR ecvzcn 587 37 4 5 
Barley, bus.... 77 129 43 60 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices on oil meal advanced approxi- 
mately $1, and demand was light, al- 
though sufficient to absorb current of- 
ferings. Stocks were said to be ex- 
tremely small in both producers’ and 
consumers’ hands. Oil meal was quoted 
at the nominal price of $46@47 ton, 
Chicago. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Demand for corn products was good, 
and the trade was freely buying ahead. 
Shipping instructions were greatly im- 
proved, and there was a more optimistic 
feeling as regards the future. Corn 
flour was quoted at $2.65 ewt, corn meal 
$2.65, cream meal $2.65, hominy $2.65, 
oatmeal $3.35, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $3 per 90-lb sack. 

FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The Aug. 1 report of the Chicago Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank states that flour mill- 
ing during June displayed an upward 
trend, according to reports from 36 mills 
in this district, which operated at an av- 
erage of 58.9 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 52.4 per cent in May. Ag- 
gregate output during June showed a 
gain of 8.1 per cent over May, in con- 
trast with the marked curtailment dur- 
ing June, 1923; wheat flour increased 8.0 
per cent and other flour 10.1 per cent. 
Total production exceeded that of a year 
ago by 44.6 per cent, wheat flour showing 
a gain of 47.8 per cent, while other flour 
decreased 8.6. Operations at the 36 mills 
during June, 1923, were maintained at 
an average of 39.2 per cent of capacity. 

Stocks of flour on hand June 30 were 
6.3 per cent larger than at the beginning 
of the month, and 8.1 per cent heavier 
than on the corresponding date last year. 
Wheat stocks, on the other hand, de- 
clined 25.8 per cent from the May $1 
level, but increased 26.9 per cent over a 
year ago. 

Sales during June increased 3.5 per 
cent in volume and 4.1 per cent in value 
over May and, in comparison with the 
same month last year, gains of 16.3 per 
cent in volume and 8.2 per cent in value 
were in evidence. 

Receipts and shipments at Chicago 
were the same as in May, according to 
figures from the Chicago Board of Trade, 
but compared with June, 1923, both re- 
ceipts and shipments increased, the for- 
mer by 146,000 bbls and the latter by 
39,000. 


LABORATORY REPORT SERVICE FOR MILLS 

The W. E. Long Co. Chicago, has 
established a new kind of laboratory re- 
port service suitable for flour mills. 
This well-known organization is now is- 
suing semimonthly reports, giving indi- 
vidual and average results of all normal 
flours analyzed in its laboratories during 
the preceding period. Each report will 
show the analysis of 150 or more flours, 
in condensed and comprehensive form. 
Flour millers will no doubt appreciate 
that a service of this kind will enable 
them to quickly and easily keep check 
on the tested quality of various flours 
and make comparisons of their own 
product with others tested at the same 
time. More detailed information and a 
sample report can be secured from the 
W. E. Long Co., 155 North Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


MEMORIAL TO MR. BUTTERWORTH 


The Chicago Traffic Club on July 30 
held a memorial meeting for Frederick 
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A. Butterworth, a most loyal officer and 
supporter of that organization. He 
served as a director, 1917-19, as second 
vice president in 1923 and 1924, and as 
first vice president until his death re- 
cently. 

Mr. Butterworth was for many years 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Pere Marquette Railrvad. It was not 
alone as a railroad man, however, that 
his abilities attracted national attention, 
as for years he was a contributor to 
the Way-Bill, the Traffic Club’s publi- 
cation, and as its philosopher his writ- 
ings won distinction. Mr. Butterworth 
was a member of the club’s publicity 
committee for many years, serving as 
its chairman, and he always maintained 
his interest in the Way-Bill. 

Mr. Butterworth had a host of friends 
in railroad and shipping circles, and the 
loss of his contribution to the welfare of 
the Chicago Traffic Clu8 as well as the 
Pere Marquette Railroad will be deeply 
felt. Deceased has been succeeded by 
Frank Goldie, who formerly was gen- 
eral agent for the Pere Marquette at 
Milwaukee. 

NOTES 

Deliveries of grain at Chicago during 
July: wheat, 2,502,000 bus; corn, 633,- 
000; oats, 533,000; rye, 745,000. 

Shipping sales at Chicago for July: 
wheat, 1,821,000 bus; corn, 4,232,000; 
oats, 3,091,000; rye, 1,000; barley, 70,000. 

L. W. Reithel, mill superintendent B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in Michi- 
gan. 

J. B. Neuhauser, manager Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, called at 
this office last week. He left later for 
the East. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., flour distributors, Chicago, 
who has been at home ill for two weeks, 
is back at his office. 

Lawrence B, Chapman, sales manager 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, was in Chicago on July 28, en 
route to eastern points. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited the Chicago office on July 30 on 
his way to Cleveland and the East. 

The Fleischmann Co., at a meeting on 
July 28, declared the regular quarterly 
dividends of 75c per share in advance fo: 
the rest of the year. It also raised the 
extra dividends from 25c to 50c. 

A. C. Ogden, sales manager and specia! 
representative Smith Scale Co., Colum 
bus, Ohio, was in Chicago last week, vis 
iting the concern’s Chicago representa 
tive, and calling on the bakery trade. 

Flour stocks in Chicago public ware 
houses and freight yards, according to F. 
C. Sickinger, official flour inspector, were 
32,300 bbls on Aug. 1, compared with 34, 
600 on July 1, and 28,200 on Aug. 1, 
1923. 


T. W. Leggett, of the local office of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, recently passed the exam- 
ination held by examiners of the Illinois 
state bar. He plans to continue in the 
flour business. 

G. C. Thomas, in charge of the bak- 
ers’ service department, Walter M. Ring- 
er, in charge of the cereal department, 
and Walter J. Stephens, of the sales 
development department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, spent 
some time at the local office last week. 

W. W. Sopher, at one time milling su- 
perintendent of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, was in this city 
Aug. 1. He has purchased a 60-bb!] mill 
at Angola, Ind., and expects to take over 
the business the end of August. T. H. 
Sopher, now with the Mayflower Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., will be associated 
with his father in business. 

T. S. Blish, chairman of the board of 
directors, Millers’ National Federation, 
left Chicago at the conclusion of the 
executive committee meeting, July 29, 
with his family, on a trip to the Cana- 
dian Rockies. He will also visit Seattle, 
Helena, Yellowstone and Colorado, and 
return early in September. Mr. Blish 
expects to meet F. B. Rice, former vice 
president of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., at Banff, Alta. 

The monthly review of the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank reports gains of 
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1.3 per cent in savings deposits and 1.4 
per cent in the average savings account 
between May 31 and July 1. Also, on 
Aug. 1, savings deposits for the district 
stood 5.3 per cent above a year ago. In- 
dustrial employment showed a further 
decline of 3.7 per cent in men and 5.6 
per cent in earnings during the month 
ending June 15. This brought the per- 
centage of curtailment reported since 
March 15 up to 9 and 12 per cent, re- 
spectively. 


MILWAUKEE 


Price became a relatively minor con- 
sideration as an influence on flour de- 
mand last week. Trading assumed the 
character of a tug of war between mill- 
ers and customers, with the former 
yielding nothing in the way of price or 
showing any willingness to sell far ahead, 
and the latter making no effort to buy 
heyond bare necessities, but a fair quan- 
tity of business was worked, and the im- 
provement in shipping directions con- 
tinued. 

Offers of new spring wheat flour were 
isolated, while those of Kansas increased 
and became general. The latter, at the 
same time, softened somewhat in cost, 
due to easier cash prices for hard winter 
wheat. This threw the balance of favor 
toward winters. Customers picked up 
small lots of Kansas, and were inclined 
to neglect spring. 

Trade in spring family patent was 
slow, and bakers did not show much in- 
terest in straights. The attitude was 
that time will be allowed to enable the 
market to undergo a shakedown. There 
was not much change in prices, which, 
if anything, were slightly higher. At 
the close, on Aug. 2, fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were nomi- 
nally quoted at $7.75@8.35 bbl, standard 
patent $7.40@7.95, straight $7.15@7.65, 
first clear $5.75@6.25, and second clear 
$4.75@5.50, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Despite the drooping trend of winter 
wheat prices, Kansas flour did not. fol- 
low, and asking prices were about the 
same as the previous week. Some asked 
5@10¢ bbl more, but reports of shading 
were heard. Supplies in the hands of 
wholesalers and jobbers evidently have 
dwindled sharply, for mill orders were 
more numerous. Nominal asking prices 
on Aug. 2: fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent $6,80@7.40 bbl, standard 
patent $6.60@6.95, straight $6.40@6.70, 
and first clear $5.30@5.85, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. ° 

A decline in durum wheat prices was 
not reflected into semolinas, which held 
their own. Fancy semolinas were nomi- 
nally quoted on Aug. 2 at 43¢c lb, No. 2 
semolinas 444c, No. 3 semolinas 4@4\4e, 
and fancy durum patent 4%4c, in bbls, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 27-Aug. 2..... 12,000 3,800 32 
Previous week ..... 12,000 3,800 32 
TOA OBO .vcscsesce 16,000 5,500 34 
Two years ago..... 16,000 7,000 44 
Three years ago.... 24,000 3,720 15 
Four years ago..... 24,000 9,300 39 


Five years ago..... 18,000 8/200 46 

Millfeed prices were a bit stronger. 
Price sentiment seemed to be formed al- 
most entirely by the action of the grain 
market. Demand was below par, while 
the supply was small, yet ample to take 
care of current requirements. Mills and 
jobbers claimed to be well sold up, and 
no feed of any consequence was being 
offered for sale. Oil meal and cotton- 
seed meal were in very quiet demand, 
and prices a shade lower. Winter bran 
advanced slightly, but spring was almost 
stationary. Standard middlings were 
unchanged, and flour middlings up 50c 
@$1 ton. Nominal asking prices on 
Aug. 2: standard bran $25.50@26.50 ton, 
winter bran $26.20@26.70, standard fine 
middlings $27.50@28, flour middlings 
$31.50@32.50, red dog $35@36.50, rye 
feed $25.50@26, hominy feed $43.50, re- 
ground oat feed $11@11.50, old process 
oil meal $47@48, cottonseed meal $44.50 
@53, and gluten feed $37.40 (30 days), 
= 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
ee. 

Some good business was worked by 
Wisconsin rye mills, and new crop prices 
were quoted more freely. Sentiment 
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was growing that rye is due to reach a 
much higher level, because it is getting 
better recognition as a breadstuff. Pure 
white was nominally quoted on Aug. 2 
at $5.10@5.20 bbl, straight $4.95@5.05, 
pure dark $4.80@4.95, and ordinary dark 
$4.04@4.40, in 98-lb cottons. 

Further advances in the corn market 
discouraged demand, and the situation 
remained almost entirely nominal. Corn 
flour was nominally quoted on Aug. 2 at 
$2.75@2.85, corn meal at $2.70@2.80, and 
corn grits at $2.75@2.85, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat closed unchanged for spring 
and 3@4c lower for winters. Receipts, 
66 cars; previous week, 39; last year, 49. 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed at 
$1.54@1.58, No. 2 $1.51@1.56, No. 3 $1.48 
@1.54; No. 1 hard winter $1.34@1.43, 
No. 2 $1.33@1.41, No. 3 $1.31@1.39; No. 
1 red winter $1.35@1.36, No. 2 $1.34@ 
1.35, No. 3 $1.31@1.33; No. 1 mixed $1.33 
@1.45, No. 2 $1.32@1.44, No. 3 $1.30@ 
1.43. 

Rye 5c higher. Receipts, 28 cars: pre- 
vious week, 20; last year, 5. No. 1 closed 
at 943%4c; No. 2, 945¢c; No. 3, 924%@ 
93%ec; No. 4, 90@92c. 

Corn 5@6c higher. Receipts, 196 cars; 
previous week, 219; last year, 379. No. 
2 yellow closed at $1.1844; No. 2 white, 
$1.174%4; No. 2 mixed, $1.15%. 

Oats 1c lower. Receipts, 52 cars; pre- 


vious week, 102; last year, 174. No. 3 
white closed at 52% @53%c. 
Barley closed unchanged. Receipts, 


44 cars; previous week, 57; last year, 
86. Iowa 80@87c, Wisconsin 80@87c, 
Minnesota 80@8i7c, Dakota 78@86c; 
choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 86@87c; 
fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 83@85c; 
light weight, 38@42-lb test, 78@83c; 
feed and rejected, 75@8lc. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Aug. 2, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 47,950 65,350 9,820 17,289 
Wheat, bus.. 86,800 68,600 119,049 24,750 


290,080 560,920 190,557 396,359 
134,200 382,800 
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Oats, bus.... 92,975 464,950 


Barley, bus.. 70,400 135,880 23,700 32,340 

Rye, bus..... 38,205 5,660 10,260 3,020 

Feed, tons... 1,170 1,140 5,350 4,492 
NOTES 


S. C. Northrup, sales manager Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., visited the 
Milwaukee trade last week and regis- 
tered on ’change. 

A. L. Roenitz, president Springfield 
(Ill.) Milling Co., accompanied by L. H. 
Sloan, of Madison, representative in 
Wisconsin territory, were Milwaukee 
market visitors last week. 

Milwaukee stocks of flour on Aug. 1 
were reported at 35,666 bbls, compared 
with 20,915 on July 1, and 92,918 on 
Aug. 1, 1923. Stocks on the same day 
in 1922 were 39,637 bbls; 1921, 16,693; 
1920, 11,627; 1919, 35,437; 1918, 14,270; 
1917, 13,150; 1916, 102,280; 1915, 34,400. 

Lake shipments of grain from Mil- 
waukee last week consisted of three car- 
goes loaded at the Donahue-Stratton 
Kinnickinnic elevator. ‘The steamer J. 
P. Johns took 30,000 bus corn and 20,- 
000 bus oats to Goderich, Ont., the In- 
land 99,799 bus wheat to Montreal, and 
the Chicago, 92,732 bus corn to Buffalo. 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
July 31 in behalf of Frank H. Blodgett, 
Inc., Janesville, Wis., The capital stock 
is $80,000, and the charter gives author- 
ity to engage in the general milling busi- 
ness, selling of flour, feed, etc. The in- 
corporators are Ethel N., F, C. and 
Frank H. Blodgett, the last named being 
a principal in the Blodgett-Holmes Mill- 
ing Co., Janesville, considered the largest 
producer of rye flour in this country. 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., accompanied his son, 
Charles, Jr., to New York ‘last week, 
whence he sailed on the steamer South- 
ern Cross tor South America to spend 
the remainder of his vacation in Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. He will re- 
turn in September to resume his studies 
at the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Decker afterward proceeded to Boston 
and other New England points to trans- 
act business and attend conferences. 

L. E. Meyer. 





During the first five months this year 
railroad freight traffic amounted to 172, 
681,697,000 net ton miles, 14,802,170,000 
under the corresponding period in 1923. 
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CONCERNING MILITARY MATTERS 

One of the best signs of better times 
is that the country has turned its atten- 
tion from economic questions almost en- 
tirely within the last week to debate the 
issue of whether Uncle Sam should main- 
tain an efficient military establishment 
or not. 

It may be that the dog days have 
something to do with the accent placed 
on this question which has suddenly been 
catapulted into the political campaign 
as a partisan controversy. This is the 
dull season of the year in the national 
capital. The quietude which reigns at 
this period of this particular year sur- 
passes anything of its nature since away 
back when Congress always got away 
early and never returned unless called 
into extra session. 

News was at a low ebb when a gov- 
ernor of a middle western state broke 
out with a statement denouncing Na- 
tional Defense Day, Sept. 12, an annual 
inspection day for the army and navy, 
as a warlike gesture. The idea was not 
a new one. The radical convention at 
Cleveland put a similar denunciation of 
the occasion in its platform, against the 
better judgment of some of its leaders. 

But the incident has afforded some- 
thing to discuss and write about and 
thereby Washington has continued to 
hold its place in the daily record of 
events. If something else should happen 
there is no doubt that the Defense Day 
program would be allowed to go ahead 
without interference, or at least without 
much attention from the press. 

STALE GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

The Federal Reserve Board caused a 
thin gloom to settle over the country by 
announcing that wholesale trade had 
fallen off 1 per cent. But this board, 
like many cther government establish- 
ments, has a way of issuing reports 
that are out of date without emphasizing 
that phase of the matter. By careful 
reading it is noted that the report re- 
lates to conditions on June 1. This coun- 
try lives a fast life, and it is a long 
time since June 1; in fact, just a little 
more than two months. 

It is possible that since issuing its re- 
port the Federal Reserve Board has had 
called to its attention the radical up- 
swing in the prices of many agricultural 
commodities, a condition which puts a 
different face on the business outlook. 
Mayhap a couple of months from now 
it will be disclosed that, soon after 
June 1, retailers began stocking up more 
liberally than for a long time to take 
care of the expected increase of busi- 
ness to follow the increased value of 
the farmer’s dollar. 

But the Federal Reserve Board is not 
the only agency of the government at 
fault in promulgating stale reports at a 
time when the latest news is vital to 
business and industry because of the en- 
couragement it gives. Nothing could be 
more misleading than a statement is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
on Aug. 1 finding fault with some of 
the estimates recently published regard- 
ing the increased value of certain of the 
farmer’s products. In this statement the 
department takes the market prices of 
July 1 as the basis of its calculations, 
showing that the farmer has only profit- 
ed to the extent of 10 per cent. 

The estimates with which the depart- 
ment finds fault were published long 
after July 1, and were based on prices 
which had increased markedly after July 
1. Those who follow the market pages 
are acquainted with the facts as to the 
advancing prices of hogs. To show up 
the misleading figures of the Department 
of Agriculture, it is only necessary to 
compare the prices of wheat in the Chi- 
cago market as published on the morn- 
ing of July 1, the date used by the de- 
partment for its comparisons, and the 


markets published on the morning of 
Aug. 1, which is the date of the publica- 
tion of the fault finding statement. The 
figures are as follows: 


JULY 1 WHEAT 


Open High Low Close 
* . Meee $1.14% $1.16 $1.14% $1.15% 
September - 1.16% 117% 41.16% 1.16% 
December .... 1.19% 1.20%. 1.19% 1.19% 
AUG. 1 WHEAT 
Open High Low Close 
September ...$1.32% $1.33 $1.30% $1.30% 
December .... 1.36% 1.36% 1.34% 1.341% 
BOO veasene« 1.41% 1.41% 1.39 1.39% 


The Department of Agriculture, it 
will be seen, takes prices for July 1 to 
prove that wheat growers will receive 
only about $100,000,000 more than last 
year because of rising prices, while it is 
not difficult to compute much better re- 
sults on a simple comparison of prices 
as of Aug. 1 this year and Aug. 1 last 
year. Many other commodities have ris- 
en correspondingly. 


A MC NARY-HAUGEN ECHO 


Just what is the object of the official 
overseers of the nation’s agriculture in 
minimizing the advantage to the farmer 
of the recent upturn in crop prices is 
not perfectly clear. There is ground for 
speculation on that point, however. Can 
it be that somebody in the department 
still nurses the notion that there is the 
need for an export corporation to take 
over the business now being handled so 
efficiently by the grain trade? 

It will be recalled that the MeNary- 
Haugen bill was drafted by one of the 
so-called experts of the Department of 
Agriculture, and quite a number of the 
officials of the marketing division suf- 
fered from a terrific headache when the 
measure was turned down in such igno- 
minious fashion by Congress. It is not 
hard to believe that hope still exists that 
Congress will change its mind and estab- 
lish the proposed export corporation. 

Just think of the promotions that 
would result from the creation of this 
monstrous agency, which would concen- 
trate in the hands of the government 
all of the functions of all of the large 
private concerns, all of the dealers in 
all kinds of farm commodities, of all the 
elevators and warehouses, and of all of 
the packing houses, and ultimately neces- 
sitate the delegation to the Secretary of 
Agriculture a measure of control over 
all of the nation’s transportation sys- 
tems both by land and sea! 

It is the knowledge of the average 
citizen that there is a limit to the ex- 
pertness of the expert that saves the na- 
tion. When the crop and marketing 
scientist begins to show an expanding 
respect for his own ability to the ex- 
tent that he demands to be given con- 
trol of all of the business and mechanics 
of agriculture from the time the prod- 
ucts leave the farm until they arrive 
just outside the harbor to the alimentary 
canal, somebody can be depended upon 
to call a halt. 


EFFECT OF THE DAWES PLAN 


Adoption of the Dawes reparations 
settlement plan in London is regarded 
as certain to spread to most of the 
world the prosperity now in evidence in 
America, Europe will not only be on 
a basis to spend more new money, but 
Europeans will begin to circulate the 
wealth, said to be millions of dollars, 
expressed in American denominations, 
which has long been sequestered pending 
an outcome to the long negotiations. 

The result will be to put Germany, one 
of this nation’s best customers, on a 
sound trade footing, notwithstanding the 
large payments on reparation’ account 
which must be made. A new outlet will 
be provided for the product of American 
farm, factory and mine. France also 
will be placed in a more advantageous 
position to deal as before the war with 
this and other countries. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Some high grade flour was bought by 
the domestic trade last week, but this 
was due more to the fact that stocks 
were reaching the point of utter deple- 
tion than to a desire to make future 
bookings. Most of this flour was sold 
at a price in keeping with market con- 
ditions. 

Improvement was also noted in the 
volume of business moving to Latin 
American markets, where buyers were 
apparently beginning to realize that the 
present price levels were likely to hold 
for some time. Very few large lots have 
been sold to these markets, but the num- 
ber of sales has made a_ respectable 
volume. 

German buyers were again in the mar- 
ket for hard winter wheat clears to such 
an extent that it was impossible to sup- 
ply the demand, but they declined taking 
any of the higher grades. Clears brought 
a higher price, and importers were forced 
to meet it. 

Buyers were still out of the market as 
much as they could be, and it seemed 
quite likely that unless a sharp break in 
prices should occur they would continue 
to buy only as their requirements dic- 
tated for the balance of the year. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 2: soft winter 
short patent $6.55@7.10, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $5.90@6.40, first clear 
$4.80@5.20; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@7, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.40; spring first patent $7.50@7.90, 
standard $7.10@7.50, first clear $5.60@ 


6.10. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
July 27-Aug. 2 .. 28,100 44 
Previous week .. . 23,500 36 
THORP BOO .cccee . .. 33,600 67 
Two years ago. yeaa owns . 30,600 61 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
July 27-Aug. 2 ..- 44,500 61 
Previous week . 40,300 46 
Year ago .... . 53,300 69 
34,700 45 


Two years ago 
MILLFEED 


Very little change occurred in the mill- 
feed market last week, quotations re- 
maining steady, and supply and demand 
heing about equalized the greater part 
of the week. Offerings were not particu- 
larly heavy by mills, but demand was not 
great, and virtually all wants were taken 
care of. Soft winter bran was quoted 
on Aug. 2 at $25.25@25.75 ton, hard win- 
ter — $25@25.25, and gray shorts $30 
@30.5 

WHEAT 


Elevators bought rather freely of No. 
2 and No. 3 soft winter wheat and the 
bulk of the off grades, and there was fair 
local milling demand for select No. 2, 
No. 3 and No. 4 soft wheat, testing 
around 124%@13% per cent moisture. 
Shipping demand was limited. There 
were freer offerings of hard wheat, but 
demand was slow and considerable was 
carried over. Receipts were 1,318 cars, 
against 568 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red $1.42@1.48, No. 2 red 
$1.39@1.41, No. 3 red $1.37; No. 1 hard 
$1.31@1.32, No. 2 hard $1.30@1.31, No. 
3 hard $1.30, No. 4 hard $1.29. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The government monthly report on the 
corn crop was construed as very bullish 
by the trade in general and, despite low- 
ering wheat futures, corn was well sup- 
ported. Oats showed a rather heavy un- 
dertone, prospects of a big crop having 


some effect on sentiment. Country of- 
ferings were fair. 

Receipts of corn were 484 cars, against 
682 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.12, No. 5 corn $1.09; No. 
2 yellow $1.134%@1.14, No. 3 yellow 
$1. 12@1.12%; No. 3 white $1.14, No. 4 
white $1.12. Oats receipts, 161 cars, 
against 110. Cash prices: No. 3 white, 
54@55c; No. 4 white, 52c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 2, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls..114,420 112,550 114,360 129,810 
Wh’'t, bus. 2,064,497 2,089,255 599,830 1,107,480 


Corn, bus...861,600 716,505 642,290 479,380 
Oats, bus...422,000 498,000 291,380 265,500 
Rye, bus.... 7,800 26,500 2,570 3,930 
Barley, bus. 6,400 17,600 Geee:. sneste 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 12,310 i: Marre 
Mixed feed, 

sacks re | rrr ey Sk errr 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Aug. 2, by 
St. Louis mills, as follows: standard meal 
$2.45@2.55, cream meal $2.75@2.85. St. 
Iouis quotations on rye products, the 
same date, in 98-lb cottons: white patent 
$5.10@5.20, medium $4.55@4.65, dark 
$4.10@4.20, rye meal $4.30@4.40. 


NOTES 

C. B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was in St. 
I.ouis on business recently. 

Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis on business last week. 

A. L. Jacobson, general Bao pl Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, called 
on the trade in St. Louis last week. 


Work has begun on the six-story office 
building of the Ralston-Purina Co., St. 
Louis, which is being built at a cost of 
$300,000. 

W. K. Clark, eastern sales manager 
for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
will leave in a few days for a trip to 
eastern markets. 

For the second time in less than two 
months the safe in the office of the Paule 
Feed Supply Co. was recently broken 
open by cracksmen, who obtained $600. 

Vernon E. Penniwell, export manager 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, will 
take a two months’ trip in Latin Ameri- 
can markets, visiting his company’s con- 
nections. 

Kurtis R. Froedtert, of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Minneapolis, has 
applied for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from G. A. Chapman. 

After being closed down for several 
weeks, during which time extensive re- 
pairs were made on the power equipment 
and other parts of the mill, the plant of 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, is 
again in operation. 

Cc. J. Cannon, New Orleans, for the 
past two years connected with the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is representing the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, in Louisi- 
ana, with John P. Donnes as an assistant. 

E. L. Sharer is representing the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, in West Vir- 
ginia, and Stephen E. Smith is represent- 
ing the same company in Louisiana. Both 
have been engaged in the flour business 
for a number of years, and are well 
known to the trade. 

It is reported in St. Louis that the 
National Terminals Corporation, of 
which W. J. Hogan, Indianapolis, is 
president, contemplates the erection in 
North St. Louis of one of the largest 
freight warehouses in the United States. 
The estimated cost of the project is said 
to exceed $15,000,000. The corporation 


operates warehouses in Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Erie, 
Pa. 

General business conditions in the 
eighth federal reserve district showed a 
marked improvement during July, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, because 
of higher prices prevailing for grain and 
better crop conditions in some sections. 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
9,945 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during July. Stocks of flour on 
hand Aug: 1 totaled 63,700 bbls, com- 
pared with 74,900 on July 1 and 57,400 
on Aug. 1, 1923. 


MEMPHIS 

Higher prices prevailed in the flour 
market last week, although conditions 
were nervous and erratic. Buying did 
not show any change, and no bookings 
of consequence were reported. The bak- 
ing trade was more disposed to anticipate 
some of its requirements than any other, 
but even bakers were cautious. A few 
contracts were made as far ahead as 60 
or 90 days, and shipping instructions 
were given more freely than in weeks. 

Most jobbing distributors continued to 
doubt the market holding, although their 
attitude was reported less antagonistic. 
The cotton crop has been making satis- 
factory progress, although conditions are 
somewhat spotted and there is ample time 
yet for deterioration. The boll weevil 
thus far has not done any harm, and 
reports from all sections of this terri- 
tory say that very few are to be found, 
which encourages the hope that the yield 
will be better than it was last season. 
However, August is a crucial period in 
the crop’s history, and more so than usual 
this year because of the crop’s lateness. 
Crops of cereals as a rule are very poor 
in the territory, due to a protracted dry 
spell. 

Keeping track of quotations for flour 
is difficult, and the range is rather wide. 
For the best grade soft winter short 
patents, prices ranged last week from 
$8.25 up to $8.85 and a few asked as 
high as $9, with standard patents at $7@ 
7.25 and rehandlers asking $7.25@7.50 
for their best grades of blended patents. 
Hard winter short patents ranged as 
high as $7.45 and as low as $6.95, with 
standard patents at $6.50@6.85. 

Millfeed was in a little better demand, 
but sales were few, as offers were firm 
and buyers hesitated to pay full figures. 
Wheat bran was quoted at $26@27 ton, 
and gray shorts at $31@33. 

Corn meal was slow of sale, the in- 
terior curtailing its buying as much as 
possible after prices shot up. Some con- 
cessions were made in prices, although 
considerable stuff went into storage 
pending improvement in _ conditions. 
Cream meal was offered as low as $5.35 
early in the week, but later the prevail- 
ing price was $5.50@5.70. Receipts of 
corn were small, but demand was slow 
and selling prices were reduced until 
cash No. 3 white was quoted, July 31, 
at $1.15. 

NOTES 


Charles G. Robinson, a local handler of 
millfeeds, is on a vacation trip to Colo- 
rado with his wife and young son. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, was here last week, the guest of 
the local branch. He had been to At- 
lanta and the Southeast. 

Milton H. Hunt, vice president Oliver- 
Finnie Grocer Co., one of the largest 
handlers of flour in this market, has been 
named one of the civilian commission in 
charge of direction of the federal barge 
line. He has been for years one of the 
leaders in local efforts to develop water 
transportation. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic demand for flour increased 
slightly last week. One New Orleans firm 
reports its sales during July as more 
than 50,000 bbls. European demand was 
moderate, and that of Latin America 
good. Rotterdam and Amsterdam were 
said to be the largest buyers of flour so 
far as Europe was concerned. Consider- 
able business has been developed out of 
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this port with the West Indies during the 
past few months. The All America 
Cables, Inc., announces that a concession 
has been obtained from the Dominican 
government for the entry of its cables 
into Santo Domingo City. This new 
service will go into effect immediately. 
It entails a reduction of 37 per cent in 
rates. The company operates cables di- 
rect from New York City and from New 
Orleans to the whole of South and Cen- 
tral America, Mexico and the West In- 
dies. 

Five of the principal steamship lines 
serving the tropics took a total of 17,854 
bags flour to Eatin America during the 
week just ended, compared with 23,679 
the previous week. The details are given 
as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,750 
bags; Santiago, 250; Kingston, 1,400; 
Colon, 250; La Guayra, 675; Panama 
City, 1,600; Guayaquil, 1,486; Buenaven- 
tura, 400; Santa Marta, 100; Cartagena, 
1,250; Tela, 720; Puerto Castilla, 890; 
Guatemala City, 2,337; Belize, 191. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,000. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
250; Cienfuegos, 850. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Puerto Cortez, 270; 
Bluefields, 470. 

Munson Line: Havana, 275. 

Advances were noted in flour prices 
during the week. Mills’ prices to dealers 
on July 31, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
New Orleans: 

——Winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.70 $6.80 $8.30 
95 per cent ....... 8.20 6.60 7.90 
100 per cent ..... 7.80 6.40 7.50 
Ce. pabed es ose 4.0% ees 6.20 6.90 
First clear ..... ‘ sae 5.30 6.19 
Second clear ...... cin 5 4.80 5.45 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.45 ewt, 
sacked. Feodingstufs, mill quotations: 
corn, No. 2 $1.25, No. 3 $1.24; oats, No. 
2 white 654c, No. 3 white 65c; hay, al- 
falfa, No. 1 $30 ton, No. 2 $27.50; tim- 
othv, No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

There was little rice on the market 
available for trading as the month ended, 
and transactions were restricted to small 
lots. The Board of Trade showed sma!l 
sales of Honduras at 6%c lb and blue 
rose at 64%@6%%c at first hands. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 31 ....... 662.099 785,587 

Same period, 1923........ 1,205,856 1,932,908 
Sales— 

Season to July 31 ........ 50,421 468,935 

Same period, 1923 ....... 178,848 741,881 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 808,- 
000 bus wheat in July. His office gives 
elevator stocks, as of July 31, as follows: 
wheat, 517,000 bus; corn, 125,000; oats, 
27,000; rye, 36,000. There were 164 cars 
on track as the month ended, 144 of 
which contained wheat, 17 corn, 2 oats 
and 1 rye. 

R. A. Subrivan. 





BAKERY COMPANY PROFITS 

New York, N. Y.—The net income of 
the Ward Baking Co. for the six months 
ended July 5, 1924, was $1,906,341, after 
depreciation and reserve for federal 
taxes, etc. This compares with $1,433,409 
for the same period last year. 

The United Bakeries Corporation re- 
ported net profits for the 25 weeks ended 
June 21, before allowance for income 
tax, of $1,651,488. Of this $885,155 was 
earned during the 10 weeks ended June 
21. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., reported the big- 
gest half year in its history, during 1924, 
or an increase of 33 per cent over the 
net earnings of the corresponding six 
months of 1923. Moreover, the net earn- 
ings for the first six months of 1924, 
after deducting depreciation and federal 
income taxes, were equal to over seven 
and a half times the dividend require- 
ments of the 7 per cent preferred stock, 
and after deducting such dividends the 
balance was equal to over four and three 
fourths times the dividend requirements 
of the $8 dividend preferred stock. 

W. QuacKENBUsH. 





Advices received by the French trade 
with North African connections, and re- 
ports, state that, owing to drouth dam- 
age to this year’s crop, Algeria will un- 
doubtedly be forced to import wheat 
soon. 
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FLOUR MARKETS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


(Continued from page 522.) 


branches at Caracas. The Gran and the Palace, the 
latter completed in 1922, are two of the leading hotels. 
Steamship lines: Aluminum Line, United Fruit Co. 
(transship). a 
* 


ECUADOR 

Ecuador is one of the smallest and in many ways 
the most interesting of the South American republics. 
The climate near Quito, the capital, is unique in its 
stability. The seasons are so equal in mean tempera- 
ture that harvests and planting go on side by side. 
In the mountains there is perpetual winter. 

The Gulf of Guayaquil, the only important gulf 
on the Pacific Coast of South America, borders on 
Ecuador. In the lowlands of the coast one fifth of the 
werld’s supply of cocoa beans is grown, and rice, 
vegetable ivory, fiber for hats, sugar cane and coffee, 
as well as tropical fruits, are also profitable crops. 
Higher on the plateau, wheat, oats, corn, barley and 
vegetables are grown for domestic consumption. 

Poor transportation and communication have re- 
tarded agricultural and mineral development. A few 
hundred miles of railway, mostly between Quito and 
Guayaquil, comprise the extent of progress in that line. 

The area of Ecuador is about 120,000 square miles, 
with 2,000,000 inhabitants. River transportation is 
fairly well developed, and most of the rivers are 
navigable. The language on the coast is Spanish, with 
Quechua, the native dialect, spoken in the interior. 
The sucre is the monetary unit. It is worth 
something less than an American half dollar, 
roughly about 48c, subject to fluctuation. The 
metric system is in use in the large cities, with 
old Spanish weights and measures more gen- 
erally used in the interior. Letters from the 
United States can be sent for two cents an 
ounce. 

Steamship lines: Aluminum Line, United 
Fruit Co. (transship). 

Guayaquil is generally considered the best 
place for wholesale branches, but it is open to 
question whether Quito should not be equally 
as interesting from a commercial standpoint 
to millers. Quito is the capital of the republic, 
while Guayaquil is capital of the province of 
Guayas. The latter city has a population of 
100,000, nearly twice as large as Quito. 

Quito can be easily covered, however, from 
Guayaquil. Drainage has so improved health 
conditions in Guayaquil that it is now consid- 
ered safe for residence even in the wet season. 
American, English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Syrian nationalities are represented 
in trade, and the Chinese element is large 
enough to be important. There are an Ameri- 
can consul and vice consul in residence at 
Guayaquil. 


wp Sen, 
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The Public Market in Caracas, Venezuela 
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A Footbridge in the Huancayo Valley, Peru 


Copyright by Ewing Galloway, New York 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York 


Banks at Guayaquil are the Commercial 
Bank of Spanish America and the Mercanti'e 
Bank of the Americas, besides several local 
ones; hotels are the Ritz, the Tivoli, the Vic- 
toria and several others. 

Banks at Quito are the Banco Comercial y 
Agricola, the Banco de Credito Agricola y In- 
dustrial and the Banco del Pichincha; hotels, 
the Metropolitano, the Estranjero and_ the 


Froment. 
- + 


PERU 


Peru, called South America’s undeveloped 
treasure house, and famed in history as the land 
of the Incas, was one of the first countries on 
the continent to produce wheat. It has only 
a Pacific coast, and is reached by Gulf ships 
by way of the Panama Canal. Unlike the 
countries along the Atlantic and the Caribbean, 
the coast of Peru does not greet the visitor 
with a panorama of forest, or any vegetation 
typically tropical. The coast of this republic 
falls only slightly short of being a desert. 
There are 50,000,000 acres along the Peruvian 
coast which could be cultivated if it were not 
for the lack of irrigation. 

Wheat, barley, corn and alfalfa are paying 
crops for local use, and sugar cane, cacao and coffee 
are produced in quantities sufficient for export. Diffi- 
culty of transportation limits any considerable’ devel- 
opment of the resources. Rubber and quinine are 
two of Peru’s best-known products. 

High-speed sugar mills are replacing the antiquated 
factories. Arequipa, the second city, ranking next to 
Lima, the capital, has several flour mills. 

The chief ports are Callao and Mollendo. The 
population is more than 4,000,000, half pure Indians. 
There are pure whites making up about 13 per cent 
of the total population, and there is a sprinkling of 
Negroes, Chinese and Japanese. 

The national language is Spanish. The libra, worth 
an English pound sterling and $4.86 in United States 
currency, is the unit of monetary value. All calcula- 
tions are made in terms of the libra or its tenth part, 
called a sol. Since the World War, ten-, five- and 
one-libra paper notes have been in circulation, also 
one-sol notes. The currency is backed by gold de- 
posits in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The metric system of weights and measures is in use 
except in occasional instances where Peruvian houses 
wish to use the arroba, equaling 25.36 lbs, and the 
libra, equal to 1.014 lbs. It requires considerable 
computation, but it often pays, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, to answer price queries in these terms if they 
are used in the letter of inquiry. 

It is usual to place agencies in Lima with the ex- 
pectation they will pay almost equal attention to the 
southern territory, for which the distributing center is 
Arequipa. Bolivia is often covered from Arequipa, 
when it is impracticable to have an agent resident in 
that country. Railroad travel is fairly primitive; it 
requires 17 days to go from Lima to Arequipa. 

Lima has a population of 223,000; Arequipa, 55,000. 
Two of the Lima hotels are the Maury and the Francia- 
Inglaterra; two starred in travel guides for Arequipa 
are the Castro and the Pension Bates. The Banco 
Americano del Peru is at Baquijano 733, Lima; and 
the Anglo-South American Bank has a branch there. 
The Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru is at Are- 
quipa. The climate, in altitudes from 3,000 to 9,000 
feet, is pleasant and healthful, the hot months heing 
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January and February, when the thermometer goes as 
high as 86 degrees at most. 

New Orleans steamship lines to Peru: New Orleans 
& South America Steamship Co., United Fruit Co. 
(transship). —- 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivia lost its coast line to Chile in 1883. Since 
then it is, for trade purposes, often considered merely 
an adjunct to Peru, since it can be covered from 
Arequipa. It is a wealthy country, however, and well 
worth developing, from the standpoint of the exporter. 
It is the fourth largest republic in South America, 
is very hot in the valleys and cool on the plateaus. 
Wheat, corn, rice, beans, cacao and sugar cane follow 
coffee as the principal crops in the fertile lowlands. 

Sucre and La Paz are the chief cities. Sucre is 
the capital nominally, but the actual seat of government 
is at La Paz. The boliviano is the unit of currency, 
and worth about 38c. There are nickel five and ten 
centavo pieces, and paper currency worth 1, 5, 10, 20, 
50 and 100 bolivianos. 

La Paz is the most easily accessible and the most 
important business city in Bolivia. Sucre can be 
reached only by pack mule. This is true of several 
commercially important towns, and it is necessary to 
have an understanding with muleteers as to charges 
before a trip is undertaken from one point to another, 
or travel in Bolivia will prove expensive. Both whole- 
saler and retailer import in La Paz, which is the logical 
place if an agency is to be established, since railroads 
connect it with most of the other towns. La Paz is 
only seven hours by rail from Antofagasta, Chile. 

‘Two La Paz banks are the Banco Mercantil and 
W. R. Grace & Co; two hotels are the Paris and the 
Central. Rates are from 12 to 15 bolivianos a day, 
American plan. Rooms can be arranged for in ad- 
vance by wire from the coast. 

Steamship lines to Bolivia: Reached via Chilean 
ports by Aluminum Line and United Fruit Co. (trans- 
ship). Sn 
CHILE 


Chile, the “shoestring republic,” is an important 
part of the granary of South America, with its fertile 
central wheat lands, much like the Middle West of the 
United States. To the north lie deserts with rich 
mineral wealth, and to the south desolate forests alter- 
nating with sheep lands, sparsely settled, with only 
an occasional trading post. Chile is rich in contrasts. 

Seventy-three per cent of the 4,000,000 population 
lives in central Chile, or the wheat belt. Santiago 
with 420,000 population, Valparaiso with 215,000, and 
Concepcion and Antofagasta with approximately 75,000 
each, are the leading cities. ‘The seasons are exactly 
opposite to those in the United States. 

The gold peso is the unit of value, worth 364%c of 
United States money, but the money usually encoun- 
tered there is the paper peso, which fluctuates widely 
in value. The Spanish quintal, easily confused with 
the metric quintal (the former equals 101.2 lbs and 
the latter 220 lbs) is sometimes used as a unit of 
weight, instead of the legal metric system. The postage 
rate from the United States is five cents for a two- 
ounce letter. Spanish is the language generally used 
in Chile for business purposes. 

Steamship lines to Chile from New Orleans: Alumi- 
num Line, United Fruit Co. (transship). 

Advertising matter sent to Chile takes a duty 
charge of 33c per lb if the matter is not illustrated 
or 82.8¢ if it is; but this applies only to cards, calen- 
dars and the like. Commercial catalogues go free, 
and booklets are entered for 16¢ per Ib. 

The Chilean Bureau of Information, 280 Broadway, 
New York, will give current information as to markets. 

Santiago is the capital, and is 73 miles from San 
Antonio, the nearest seaport. It has a number of 
flour mills. .A United States ambassador and a com- 
mercial attaché are resident there. 

W. R. Grace & Co. have a bank there, and the 
National City Bank of New York a branch. The 
Savoy, the Oddo and the Grand are three of the hotels. 
Santiago is one of the most beautiful cities in Chile, 
and is an important literary center. It is sometimes 
chosen for an agency, although Valparaiso is the most 
frequent choice. 

Valparaiso has the advantage of being the chief 
port of the republic, lying half a mile inland from the 
docks. Small boats carry the passengers into the city, 
and unless the boatmen are “pinned down” as_ to 
charges they will make excessive demands. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has a branch at Val- 
paraiso, and two of the hotels are the Royal and the 
Palace. There are many important wholesale distrib- 
utors there. The trade is of immense volume. 

. 7 


BRAZIL 


The United States of Brazil, the giant country of 
the Amazon, is larger than our own United States in 
area, if Alaska is excluded. In population, however, 
four of our states, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Colorado, can equal it. 

Brazil is virtually an unexplored treasure house. 
The climate is ideal for agricultural crops; its dia- 
monds are said to be finer than those of South Africa; 
it is believed to be the world’s greatest storehouse for 
minerals, and its fruits are unsurpassed. 
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UNITED STATES FLOUR EXPORTS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA (BBLS) 


1923 1917 1913 
DE, She neasaccceva 45,000 8,000 7,000 
OO Pra ree 426,000 101,006 748,000 
British Guiana ....... 6,000 19,000 55,000 
rr err er 17,000 2,000 152,000 
Colombia reirek 36,000 2,000 22,000 
Dutch Guiana ....... 23,000 6,000 36,000 
Ecuador .... : 86,000 14,000 72,000 
French Guiana , 14,000 15,000 16,000 
POT cc ccsccccvce . 101,000 54,000 118,000 
Venezuela $2,000 24,000 158,000 


. 836,000 245,000 1,384,000 





Totale .osec- 











The language of Brazil is Portuguese. It is a 
grave error to mail any advertising matter printed in 
Spanish to a Brazilian business man, since, as a gen- 
eral rule, the Brazilian is proud of this distinction 
between his country and other Latin American re- 
publics, and dislikes written or spoken Spanish. 

The metric system is official. An important point 
to remember is that time in Brazil is measured by a 
24-hour, not a 12-hour clock. A letter goes to Brazil 
from the United States for two cents an ounce. The 
milreis, written 1$000, is the monetary unit. The gold 
milreis is worth 54c in United States money. The 
ordinary currency is paper milreis, with a recent value 
of 32%c, which fluctuates considerably. The normal 
exchange rate for it is about 25c. Lack of communi- 
cation between cities makes exporting to Brazil diffi- 
cult. If an agency is placed in Rio de Janeiro, results 
cannot fairly be expected from Pernambuco or Para. 
Manaos is the distributing point for the Amazonas, 
but it can be handled from Pernambuco. 

Laemmert’s Almanak do Brazil, published by 
Manoel José da Silva Limitado, Avenida Rio Branco 
131, Rio de Janeiro, is an excellent business directory 
from which to get a mailing list or a list to give a 
commercial envoy. 

Hotel rates at Rio are about equal to those of first 
class hotels in most cities in the United States. In 
Santos, Sao Paulo and Pernambuco they run slightly 
lower. It is usually best to choose the American plan 
rather than the European in Brazil and all the fore- 
going South American countries. 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, has 1,130,080 
population. It is highly important commercially, and 
almost every industry is represented there, including 
flour milling. Coffee, tobacco and rubber are the chief 
exports, and while agriculture is important, wheat is 
not one of the leading crops. Brazil should form a 
splendid market for mill products if the business is 
tactfully and consistently worked up. All authorities 
on trade with Brazil agree that it is best to consult the 
banks before making definite arrangements with any 
concern. It is expected, and it means a saving of 
time and money. 

Two hotels are the Palace and the Hotel Interna- 
cionel. There are 25 or more other hotels, all reported 
as giving good service. The National City Bank of 
New York and the American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration are the only American banks located at Rio. 
The port of Rio is one of the most beautiful in the 
world, 

Santos has only 80,000 population, but it is the 
greatest coffee port in existence, is the gateway to the 
Sao Paulo country, and is therefore not to be over- 
looked. It is only 14 hours by rail from Rio. Its 
industries are negligible, but it is a wealthy little city 
in the midst of wealthy territory. 

Brazil is served direct from New Orleans by the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. 


+ * 


THE GUIANAS 

Sugar is the chief crop of the three South American 
colonies, British, Dutch and French Guiana. Rum is 
a byproduct of the sugar in British Guiana; Dutch 
Guiana exports some coffee. Virtually no wheat is 
produced, and flour milling seems to be completely 
undeveloped, 

Agencies for the Guianas are usually established at 
Georgetown, British Guiana. The language at George- 
town is English exclusively. The current coins are 
bitts, or English fourpenny pieces, but quotations on 
flour and other mill products can be made in dollars 
and cents. English weights and measures are used 
instead of the metric system. Letters from the United 
States carry two cents postage an ounce. Georgetown 
has 55,000 population, is 214 miles by rail from Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana, and 395 miles from Cayenne, 
French Guiana. It is easily reached from Parimaribo 
by steamer. Hotel rates run from $3.50 to $5 a day. 
Lloyd's, Booker Bros. and McConnell & Co., Ltd., have 
agents there. Two hotels are the Park and the Tower. 
The Royal Bank of Canada and the Colonial Bank 
are located at Georgetown. 

Dutch and English are spoken in Dutch Guiana. 
Dutch currency and Dutch weights and measures are 
exclusively used. Letters from the United States re- 
quire five cents an ounce postage, with three cents 
for each additional ounce. There is local steamship 
service from Paramaribo to other points in the colony. 
The country is a rich and uncultivated commercial 
field, and in spite of the difficulties of language, 
measures, and the fact that quotations must be re- 
duced to Dutch terms, it is well worth developing by 
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exporters. If a separate agency is desired for this 
colony it should be established at Paramaribo. The 
city has 39,000 population, lies on the Surinam River, 
has no hotels, but has two boarding houses, the Waller 
and the Horst, and but one bank, the Surinamische. 

Cayenne, the capital, is the only important commer- 
cial city of French Guiana. It has a population of 
13,500. It is on an island, also named Cayenne, at the 
mouth of the Cayenne River. Hotels are the Grand, 
the De France and the De l’Avenir. The bank is the 
Banque Colonial de la Guyane. 

French is the language of trade, and French cur- 
rency is exclusively in use. The franc is the unit of 
currency. The postage rate for letters from the United 
States is five cents an ounce. 

The climate of the Guianas is tropical. There are 
a good many Negroes in British and Dutch Guianas, 
with about 3,000 northern Europeans in the former 
and a large Hindu and Mohammedan population in 
the latter. In French Guiana there is a considerable 
French convict colony in the mining regions. 





SOVIET GOVERNMENT IMPROVES 
SYSTEM OF GRAIN GRADING 


The system of grain grading and loading super- 
vision now being practiced in Russian ports has re- 
sulted in the maintenance of good quality and proper 
stowage in export shipments and satisfactory outturns 
for cargoes upon arrival at their foreign destinations, 
according to the United States grain supervisor, Philip 
Rothrock, recently returned from Europe. The Rus- 
sian grain export trade which before the war was more 
or less disorganized is now carried on under the sole 
direction of the central government, and every pre- 
caution is being taken to guarantee that the grain ex- 
ported will prove satisfactory to the foreign purchaser. 

The large wheat export trade of Russia before the 
war was carried on entirely by private dealers. Wheat 
qualities, however, were uncertain, and frequently the 
grain was heavily mixed with seeds, dirt and other 
foreign material. In addition, loading parcels were 
very irregular, some being small and others large, and 
they were almost invariably poorly stowed. Receivers 
naturally had to take due precaution against the un- 
certainty of Russian wheat deliveries. 

The Russian government since the war, however, is 
making every endeavor to remove the uncertainties that 
have always been attached to the quality and condition 
of shipments from that country. The central govern- 
ment, which is now the only dealer in grain, includes in 
its export organization a buying or receiving depart- 
ment and a selling or exporting department, and a 
strict system of grading and supervision of loading is 
carried on in all of the exporting ports. 

The government secures a material portion of the 
Russian grain crop by means of taxation. The greater 
portion of the balance is obtained by purchases which 
are made either directly from producers or from the 
producers’ local co-operative associations, which are 
under control of the central government. The farmers 
are paid either on a barter basis by exchange of goods 
or in Russian money, the exchange value of both being 
controlled and fixed, from time to time, by the central 
government. Thus the government maintains an abso- 
lute monopoly, buying and selling at its own price. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ESTIMATES GRAIN CARRY-OVER 


The carry-over of wheat in the United States on 
June 30 was placed at 102,000,000 bus, about the same 
amount as last year’s, in an estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The estimate includes stocks in interior mills and 
elevators, which were placed at 34,000,000 bus, the 
amount on farms, and the visible supply in terminal 
markets. 

The estimated distribution of the crop differs ma- 
terially from last year, the department announced. 
The total 1923 crop was estimated at 786,000,000 bus. 
Imports, including flour, were 27,000,000 bus, and the 
total carry-over was 102,000,000, making a total avail- 
able supply of 915,000,000 bus. Seeding requirements 
were estimated at 87,000,000 bus, while about 568,000,- 
000 were needed for milling purposes. Exports of 
wheat, excluding flour, were 79,000,000 bus, and about 
79,000,000 were fed on farms. 

“With a carry-over of 102,000,000 bus and an esti- 
mated production this year of 842,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 888,000,000 last year,” the department 
states, “the amount of wheat that will be imported is, 
of course, problematical, but with the increased duty 
it is doubtful whether much wheat will be imported for 
milling purposes.” 





PRUSSIAN CROP CONDITIONS GOOD 


According to a report published by the Prussian 
statistical office, conditions of growing crops are favor- 
able. The warm weather during June was evidently 
able to counteract the effects of the cold and late 
winter and, as a result, in almost all parts of Prussia 
crops are in more than medium condition, with the 
exception of winter rye. This is. due to unfavorable 
weather conditions in East Prussia and in certain 
parts of Pomerania, which lowered the general average 
for the state as a whole. 
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CROP KILLERS 

Happily, the prophets of gloom who 
have been trying to kill the Canadian 
crop of wheat have not succeeded. The 
tumult of their shouting died down with 
the advent of better weather and the 
falsification of their stories. Neither 
drouth nor rust have so far done the 
damage credited to them, and the pros- 
pect for an average yield is better today 
than at any time since the war on Cana- 
dian wheat was declared. 

The only good that has so far come 
out of the recent speculative activity is 
the higher price it brought about. If 
anything like the present level holds into 
the new crop period the wheat farmers 
of the Canadian West will have no rea- 
son to complain of the lies that were 
circulated by imported crop reporters. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour advanced another 
20c bbl in domestic markets on July 28. 
At this new level it held throughout the 
remainder of the week, the upward turn 
in wheat on July 31 giving back some 
of the strength lost the previous day. 
There was no rush of business at any 
time. Dealers bought cautiously, and 
stocks in hands of the trade were low. 
All but the smallest bakers have con- 
tracts to cover their needs to the end 
of the crop year. On Aug. 2, top pat- 
ents were quoted at $8.20 bbl, seconds 
at $7.70 and first clears at $7.50, in jute 
98’s, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for spot cash, 

Ontario winters were talked about, but 
there was no trading. Old crop flour 
being off the market, buyers turned to 
new crop, but no mills were able to 
quote workable prices. Wheat was too 
unsettled for speculative quotations. 
About $6 bbl for new crop 90 per cent 
patent, bulk, seaboard, is the prevail- 
ing idea of an opening price for August 
shipment. An error in this correspond- 
ence for July 26 quoted an opening 
price of $5 bbl. This should have read 
$6, bulk, basis Montreal freights. 

Export trade in springs was dull, the 
market being too uncertain for safe 
trading. On July 28, mill prices ad- 
vanced with wheat to the equivalent of 
20e bbl, but this was lost on July 21, 
when wheat broke, and the week finished 
about where it began. On Aug. 2, mills 
were asking for export spring patent 44s 
3d per 280 lbs, in 140’s, jute, c.if,, 
London or Liverpool, and 44s _ 6d, 
Glasgow, seven-day terms, August sea- 
board loading, the same as on _ the 
previous Saturday. One sale of old crop 
soft winter wheat flour was reported at 
43s 6d, Glasgow, August seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Production was light, and prices held, 
mills using most of their supplies in 
mixed car trade. Prices maintained the 
advance announced on July 26. On Aug. 
2 bran was quoted at $29 ton, in mixed 
car lots, shorts at $31, middlings at $37 
and feed flour at $41, bags included, de- 
livered, Ontario points, spot cash terms. 


WHEAT 
Ontario new crop winter wheat came 
into the market in a tentative way, but 
not freely enough to establish a price. 
Buyers talked of $1.25 bu for wagon 
lots on street as a fair figure, but this 
is guesswork. The end of another week 

should see a better movement. 
Western spring wheat followed its 
recent erratic course. Speculation has 


more to do with the market at present 
than the law of supply and demand. A 
number of Ontario mills that had wheat 
have sold it in preference to taking the 
risks of the flour market. The profit in 


hand looked better to them than any- 
thing that might be hiding in the bush. 
Compared with previous Saturday, quo- 
tations at Bay ports were 1%c bu higher 
on Aug. 2. No. 1 northern, track, Bay 
ports, was quoted at $1.55 bu, and other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 


Although demand for cereals was 
light, prices were much higher, the ad- 
vance last week being 30@70c bbl. On 
Aug. 2, rolled oats, in mixed car lots, 
according to quality, were quoted at 
$6.60@7 bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jutes, 
and oatmeal 10 per cent over rolled 
oats, in 98-lb jutes, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Sales for export were limited. Prices 
were too far out of line for business. 
On Aug. 2, mill quotations were un- 
changed from those of previous week at 
43s per 280 lbs, Glasgow, for rolled oats, 
and 41s for oatmeal, c.i.f., jute, August 
shipment. 

Reground oat hulls were worth $15 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, deliv- 
ered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains were selling readily and 
prices were higher. On Aug. 2, No. 3 
Canadian western oats were quoted at 
56%4c bu, track, Bay ports, an advance 
of 1%c over the previous week. No. 3 
yellow corn jumped 5c in the week and 
at the close was selling at $1.274% bu, 
delivered, Ontario points. Government 
standard screenings were quoted at 
$22.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies did not book much 
flour space. An advance of Ic in the 
ocean freight rate to Belfast and Dub- 
lin took effect last week. On Aug. 2, 
space was offering to Canadian mills at 
19c per 100 lbs to London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
20c to Glasgow and Hull, and 2lc to 
Belfast and Dublin, all from Montreal. 


NOTES 


Oil cake meal was quoted last week at 
$46 ton, f.o.b., mill points in Ontario. 


Recent advances in price of wheat in 
Canada have brought that product back 
nearly to its pre-war relationship with 
the general cost of living. 


It is reported that work on the new 
flour mill at Tavistock, Ont., is about to 
commence. The plant is being erected 
by Henry B. Faber, owner of a flour 
mill at Wellesley, Ont. 


Mark Bredin, president Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., has returned from England 
with his wife and two daughters. While 
in London Mr. Bredin met D. A. Camp- 
bell, managing director of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 


A, E. McFall, miller and grain dealer, 
Bolton, Ont., died last week in his fifty- 
second year. He was one of the most 
widely known and respected millers of 
this province, and was active in all good 
work for improvement of his community. 

Bread prices in Toronto have advanced 
lc, making the 14%4-lb loaf 10c. The rea- 
son given for the change is the advanced 
price of flour, which amounts to $2.20 
bbl since early in May. At that time 
flour was at its lowest level, selling at 


$6 bbl. 


The general rate of duty on flour and 
cereals imported into Greece has been 
changed to permit these products from 
Canada and other countries to be im- 
ported at the same rate as those from 
the United States and other countries 
having most-favored-nation treaties. 


WINNIPEG 

The flour situation in western Canada 
showed little change last week. All the 
larger plants were operating, and re- 
ported the recent increased activity to 
be holding. This applied chiefly to sales 
of flour for domestic use. The export 
end was quiet, and prices were too much 
out of line to look for any immediate 
improvement. No further change was 
announced, and prices held the level 
established July 29. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top pat- 
ent springs were quoted Aug. 2 at $8 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.40, and _ first 
clears at $6, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their sup- 
plies in jute got special prices. 

The call for millfeed in the prairie 
provinces was exceptionally strong last 
week. Demand for shorts was keener 
than that for bran, but millers reported 
they had no stocks of either of these 
commodities on hand. The shortage in 
grass crops this season in western Can- 
ada has created an unusually strong de- 
mand for millfeed. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 2: Fort Wil- 
liam, bran $21.50 and shorts $23.50, in 
mixed cars with flour; Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta points, bran $22 
and shorts $24; interior British Columbia 
points, bran $26 and shorts $28; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $27 and shorts $29. 

The market for oil cake was dull, and 
prices showed no change. Quotations, 
Aug. 2: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $38, 
and oil meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

The oatmeal market was without fea- 
ture. Millers of this product reported 
a steady export trade, with domestic 
business maintaining its usual summer 
dullness. Quotations, Aug. 2: rolled oats 
in 80-lb bags $2.85, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags $3.55, delivered to the trade. 

This market continued to react to the 
crop bulletins, and was rather erratic. 
Prices made some sharp advances, which 
were partially lost on receipt of news 
of beneficial rainfalls over much of the 
West. Volume of trading was only fair, 
but tone was stronger at the last of 
July, when liquidation became heavy. 
United States wheat continued to be re- 
ported at prices considerably below those 
of Manitoba, and very little was done 
here for export. No interest was taken 
in future delivery wheat. Prices for 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William: 

-——F utures—-— 
Cash July Oct. 


Guly BB ou - $1.54% $1.53% $1.44% 
oe eee ~~ hee 1.50% 1.42 
SUN Ee sivecees 1.48% 1.45% 1.38% 
SOI BE s-cesvs 1.48% 1.47% 1.40% 
Oct. Dec. 
Be: 2 wacsiesss GTS 1.38% 1.33% 
Me: | csavevas 1.51 1.40 1.35 % 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 31 averaged 
128 cars, compared with 190 for the 
previous seven days, and 98 for the 
corresponding period in 1923. 

Trading was only fair in the coarse 
grain market. Stocks were light, and 
scant offerings restricted business. In 
a car lot market, exporters found it im- 
possible to secure round lots. This was 
particularly the case as regards barley, 
for which inquiry was fairly active. 
Quotations, Aug. 2: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 543¢c bu; barley, 88%c; 
rye, 913¢c; flaxseed, $2.32. 


NOTES 
Will Hill, mill machinery expert, has 
returned from the Pacific Coast. 


George Haynes, manager cereal de- 
partment Eagle Roller Mill Co, New 


Ulm, Minn., is expected in Winnipeg this 
week, 

R. M. Mahoney, assistant general 
manager Home Grain Co., Winnipeg, has 
been appointed manager of the Manitoba 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 

At a conference of the representa- 
tives of the wheat pools of the three 
prairie provinces, held at Regina, Sask., 
July 30, it was decided to form a central 
selling agency, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg. Three representatives from 
each of the provincial pools will form 
the directorate of the new organization, 
a dominion charter for which is to be 
immediately applied for, under the name 
of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd. Capitalization, it is 
stated, will be $150,000, equally divided 
among the three pools. The committee 
in charge of affairs consists of C. H. 
Burnell, Manitoba; R. S. Dnndas, Sas- 
katchewan; W. J. Jackson, Alberta. 

Andrew Kelly, retired president of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has returned to Winnipeg from a 
trip of inspection with Grant Hall, senior 
vice president Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Questioned as to crop prospects through- 
out the West, Mr. Hall stated that, while 
experience had proved it a dangerous 
thing to attempt to estimate the western 
wheat crop until harvest had actually 
arrived, his impression was that the ulti- 
mate figure this season would be about 
midway between the two most popular 
estimates, which were 245,000,000 and 
300,000,000 bus. Mr. Hall pointed out 
that the coming harvest would be an 
economical one to handle, and with the 
present favorable outlook as to prices, a 
profitable one to farmers in the favored 
districts. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


A further advance of 20¢ bbl on July 
29 made the car lot price of flour $8.30, 
in jute 98’s, f.o.b., Vancouver. At the 
beginning of the upward trend the trade 
bought liberally, but on each subsequent 
advance buying tightened up, and dur- 
ing the week sales were unusually light. 
Buyers felt satisfied that the present 
level of prices was only temporary and 
no sales for future delivery could be 
made. Mills reported extremely quiet 
export business. Oriental buyers evinced 
no interest in quotations, and the ideas 
of United Kingdom buyers were far be- 
low cost. 

WHEAT 

No. 1 northern wheat in store or for 
prompt shipment to Vancouver was very 
much in demand, and as high as 9c over 
Winnipeg July was paid by exporters. 
Offerings from the country were ex- 
tremely light, and holders got practically 
any premium they wished to ask. ‘This 
brought out a considerable quantity of 
low grade wheat, which changed hands 
at 5c bu over Winnipeg spot price. 

Exporters were anxious to get new 
crop wheat under offer, but Alberta ship- 
pers preferred to wait for more definite 
knowledge of the condition of the grow- 
ing crop before making sales. Exporters 
indicated 5c over Winnipeg October for 
No. 1 northern, September or October 
shipment to Vancouver, but this failed 
to interest shippers. Export sales on 
old crop were impossible, owing to the 
high premiums on wheat, even taking in- 
to consideration the heavy offerings of 
liner space to United Kingdom and con- 
tinental ports at extremely low rates, 

No. 2 Canadian western oats were 
quoted at 3c over Winnipeg spot price. 
Offerings were light and were readily 
absorbed by exporters, who appeared to 
be short. No, 3 Canadian western and 
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lower grades were more plentiful, but 
as the only export interest was in No. 2 
Canadian western and local dealers were 
carrying heavy stocks for domestic pur- 
poses, the lower grades were hard to sell. 
The local crop, which compares favor- 
ably with last year’s, will be on the mar- 
ket about the middle of August, and the 
price now asked by the farmers is con- 
siderably below the cost of Alberta 
oats. 

Bran was quoted at $27 ton and shorts 
at $29, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Prac- 
tically all prairie mills have been run- 
ning short shifts, owing to the scarcity 
of export flour orders, and the conse- 
quent shortage of millfeeds was reflected 
in the advance price. Mills anticipate 
higher (prices for millfeeds until new 
crop export orders become plentiful. 

Rolled oats advanced 30c per 80 lbs 
on July 29, making the car lot price 
f.o.b., Vancouver, $3.25. Sales of all 
classes of cereals show a marked im- 
provement over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 


NOTES 


H. C. Sieburth, National Elevator 
Co, Ltd., Calgary, is spending a month’s 
holiday in Vancouver. 

George Forrester, manager of the 
grain department, and C. F. Moon, traf- 
fic manager, the Quaker Oats Co., Saska- 
toon, were recent visitors in Vancouver. 

J. G. White, chief weighmaster under 
the board of grain commissioners, is in 
Vancouver for the purpose of weighing 
up the grain in the harbor commission- 
ers’ elevator No. 1. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 


While domestic and local trade con- 
tinued dull, prices for flour firmed ma- 
terially last week in sympathy with the 
upward swing of wheat prices. First 
patents were quoted at $8.20 bbl, sec- 
ond patents at $7.70 and strong bakers 
at $7.50, in jute bags, ex-track, less 10c 
bbl for spot cash, an advance of 40c 
bbl on all grades, 

There was a fairly steady demand for 
winter wheat flour, and prices continued 
steady in the face of limited supplies. 
Choice grades in car lots were quoted 
at $6.75@6.85 bbl in secondhand jute 
bags, ex-track, with smaller lots going 
at $7@7.10, ex-store. Winter wheat pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.25@7.35 bbl in 
new cotton sacks, ex-store. White corn 
flour was unchanged at $6.60 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered to the trade. 

The millfeed market continued fairly 
active, with shorts and bran both up $1 
over the previous week. Manitoba bran 
was quoted at $29.25 ton, shorts at $31.25 
and middlings at $37.25, including bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash, 

Rolled oats continued unchanged at 
$3.10@3.20 per bag of 90 lbs, standard 
grade, delivered to the trade. 

A, E. Perks. 


FRENCH WHEAT SITUATION 
TROUBLESOME TO MILLS 


Much dissatisfaction is expressed at 
the inaccuracy exhibited by the French 
government in forecasting the wheat crop 
of last year. It is claimed that gross 
overestimates of the domestic crop so 
influenced importing and milling interests 
that they delayed buying and reduced 
materially their usual acceptances of for- 
eign wheat. Disillusionment with regard 
to actual quantities available forced buy- 
ing at a rate which, while not as great 
as in the past, was high enough to cause 
widespread criticism of the French agri- 
cultural authorities and, what is more 
significant, to raise the price of bread 
five centimes per kilo in Paris as the 
franc gained in strength. 

Leonard G. Bradford, clerk in the 
American consulate general at Paris, 
quotes the central bread and wheat com- 
mittee as suggesting to the government 
that the director of agriculture make 
preliminary and final estimates of crops 
in co-operation with representatives of 
agricultural associations, millers, mer- 
chants and bakers, so that his findings 
may be checked before publication. The 
first report should appear Sept. 1 or 
Oct. 1, and the final at the end of De- 
cember. 
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GETTING A PROFIT 

If they only know it, and there is 
reason for thinking that they do, the 
millers of the country have an unusual 
opportunity this crop year to have some- 
thing to say about how their business 
shall be run, the terms and price on 
which their products shall be sold, but, 
best of all, a chance to make a profit. 
After past experience, one is hesitant 
about predicting a seller’s market, but 
that is distinctly within the range of 
possibilities. It looks as if it might be 
coming, if it is not already here. 

It is hardly necessary to pass in re- 
view the series of events which has 
brought about this remarkable wheat and 
flour situation, and with which the trade 
is already familiar. It has been respon- 
sible for an almost unprecedented ad- 
vance in wheat prices at the very begin- 
ning of the crop, and before any consid- 
erable amount of flour sales had been 
made and hence without support from 
that quarter. 

If there is any miller stupid and fool- 
ish enough to sell flour without a profit 
these days, he will very soon discover 
the error of his ways. He will find it 
so easy to sell that one of two things 
will happen—he will either put up his 
price, or have his capacity sold in no time 
at all, and hence be out of the running 
and the game, with no further chance of 
disturbance from him for the balance of 
the crop. He can hang his harp on a 
weeping willow tree and sing his own 
dirge. 

Of course a good many things may 
happen to change somewhat the present 
fine outlook, but there is no reason ap- 
parent at this time why the business can- 
not be done at a profit. All the millers 
have got to do is to sit tight and bide 
their time. If the market breaks materi- 
ally, or if it goes considerably higher and 
some long lines of unhedged wheat are 
uncovered in the hands of millers, then 
there may be a slightly different story 
and some trouble or annoyance. 

The opinion prevails that millers, as 
well as buyers, have missed getting into 
the market at the right time, and hence 
have comparatively little long wheat, and 
now are hedging their purchases. If 
that be the case, then normal, reasonable 
and not speculative profits, with legiti- 
mate competition, should be the order 
of the day. At present there is no trou- 
ble in getting a profit, and no excuse for 
not doing so. 


TOLEDO 


Two of the mills represented at Toledo 
swung into full-time operation last week, 
one of thent running Sunday, and this 
brought the output to 93 per cent of 
capacity, rather unusual for this time of 
the year. This was more or less of a 
temporary spurt and may not be main- 
tained, as in one case it was due to hav- 
ing fallen behind on deliveries and the 
necessity of catching up. The other mills 
did not run better than half capacity, 
and one of them lost three days on ac- 
count of fumigation. 

New crop wheat is now coming in, and 
the first grinding of it took place July 28. 
It is satisfactory, of good milling qual- 
ity, and will make excellent flour. In 
this connection, it is interesting to com- 
pare prices with a year ago. Aug. 1 
this year Toledo mills were bidding 
$1.301, for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, compared with 94%c last year. 
Export sales started last year around 
32s, working slowly higher, which com- 
pares with 45s, Glasgow, this year. These 
sales have already started, and some busi- 
ness is now being put through. 

The advance in wheat prices kept new 
crop business from making a flying start, 
and buying was rather conservative. 





Nevertheless, a fair volume of sales was 
made, and the indications were that buy- 
ers were being forced into the market by 
dearth of supplies, and were in a posi- 
tion where they must buy flour, regard- 
less of price. There was a disposition to 
buy from hand to mouth until the mar- 
ket becomes more settled. 

In spite of the advance, the slowness 
with which new crop business gets under 
way, the seeming indifference of some 
buyers brought about by this advance, 
the absence of forward bookings or any 
inclination to make them, millers feel 
rather confident about the outlook. Buy- 
ing has been delayed, stocks are depleted 
and there is no question but a consid- 
erable volume of flour must be taken for 
actual consumption within the next three 
months. There seems to be no present 
danger of the situation being spoiled by 
a mass of forward sales at low prices 
which might prove a handicap and em- 
barrassing to the mills later on in the 
crop. This makes a very healthy situa- 
tion. 

Feed prices and demand have been 
fairly well sustained, although a decline 
is anticipated following the larger output 
which is imminent. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.28% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Aug. 1. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $6.30@6.60 bbl, 
local spring $7.55@8.05, and local hard 
winters $6.85, in 98's, f.0.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $27.75 
@28 ton, mixed feed $29.50@30.75, and 
middlings $31@382.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Po Bo SD) eee ee ieee 43,000 93 
Previous week ..... errr eT 26,000 56% 
pi PPR. Cre 42,300 SS 
-, 2... . Seer 39.100 £1 
Three years ago ........... 37,100 17 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
No, bbis bbls tivity 


July 27-Aug. 2. 19 141,000 73,965 52 

Previous week.. 21 152,760 82,211 53% 
Year ago ...... 23 144,510 94,783 65% 
Two years ago. 21 124,260 82,942 66% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of July 27-Aug. 2, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
328,000 648,000 15,000 13,000 


56,000 73,000 10,000 20,000 
26,000 129,000 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 74,000 41,000 


NOTES 


J. S. Green, of the Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio, who has been confined 
to the house with typhoid fever, is mak- 
ing good progress toward recovery. 

C. E. Jarvis, formerly with the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Roller Mills, has engaged in 
the flour brokerage business at Lexing- 
= under the sale of Jarvis Brokerage 

0. 

Archie Stewart, who has handled flour 
from the Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., in Detroit, for the past 
19 years, was in Toledo, Aug. 1, on his 
way to Cincinnati. 

The Kellogg Co., successor to the Kel- 
logg Toasted rnflake Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has acquired the Battle Creek 
Toasted Cornflake Co., London, Ont., and 
its subsidiary, the Canada Corn Products 
Co. John L. Kellogg, the head of this 
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company, recently purchased the plant of 
the American Hominy Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, for $240,250. This will be operated 
as a flaking unit, and will also manu- 
facture rolled oats and feed. 

W. W. Sopher and his son, Thomas 
Sopher, have bought the 50-bbl mill at 
Angola, Ind., and will operate same, be- 
ginning about Sept. 1. W. W. Sopher 
was connected with the Star & Crescent 
Mill & Elevator Co., Chicago, as general 
superintendent for about 15 years, and 
prior to that was with the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Thomas 
Sopher has been superintendent of the 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers reported a good domestic de- 
mand for flour last week for immediate 
delivery, and sales of 800 bags to the 
West Indies. Flour is advancing slowly 
under the impetus of enhanced prices of 
wheat at primary points from which 
supplies are drawn. Locally, wheat re- 
mained at $1.25 bu at mills and $1.23 at 
stations. Flour quotations, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent $8@8.25, first patent $7.60, straights 
$7@7.20; Kansas, $7.50@8; spring, $8.75. 
Clears, in jutes, first $5.25@6, second 
$4.95@5.50. 

There was an increasing demand for 
millfeed, and the price moved upward 
$1 last week. Quotations: bran, $29 ton; 
mixed feed, $30@31; shorts, $31@32. 

NOTES 

John Stilz, of the Phoenix Flour Mill, 
is at Degonia Springs. 

B. F. Summers, superintendent Phoe- 
nix Flour Mill, is at West Baden. 

Giltner Igleheart and family are in 
Oregon, and will return home through 
Canada. 


Charles Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, was in Evansville 
last week. 

L. T. Igleheart, president Igleheart 
Bros., is spending the summer at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Elmer Marschutz, advertising manager 
of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
visited Evansville millers last week. 


W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 


With prices of wheat and flour ascend- 
ing, flour buyers continued indifferent 
last week, and made only such pur- 
chases as their actual requirements 
called for. There were said to be rest- 
ing orders in the market at 40@50c bb! 
below quotations of the mills. However, 
the latter were not inclined to make con- 
cessions of any moment. 

New crop offerings were not so free 
as they should be at this season of the 
year. Some mills were practically out 
of the market, due to the fluctuations in 
wheat, while others were holding at too 
high levels to attract consumers. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 2: spring wheat 
first patent $7.75@8.50, standard patent 
$7.25@8; hard winter short patent $6.90 
@7.50, standard patent $6.50@7; spring 
clears, $6@6.75,—cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter $5.60@5.90, bulk; pure white 
rye, $5.65@5.90; pure medium rye, $5.15 
@5.40; pure dark rye, $4.50@4.75. 

There were no large-sized sales of 
millfeed, but small orders were rather 
free all week. Quotations, Aug. 2: 
standard middlings, $31.50@32.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $35.50@37.50; spring 
wheat bran, $29@30; red dog, $40@42; 
linseed oil meal, $48.70; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $52.70, 41 per 
cent $51.20, 36 per cent $46.70; dairy 
feed, 16 per cent protein $34.90@36.90, 
22 per cent $43.90@45.90. 

Corn was fairly active, with prices 
firm. Quotations, Aug. 2: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.24@1.26; No. 3 yellow, $1.23 
@1.24. Oats were in fair demand. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 63@64c; No. 3 
white, 62@63c. 

NOTES 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., who spent July at Vermillion, 
Ohio, is back at his des 

David Jamison, a retired flour dealer 
and grocer, died at his home at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., July 29, aged 70. 

No. 2 semolina was quoted at 4%c Ib, 
Pittsburgh, last week. Macaroni and 
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noodle manufacturers were reported to 
be buying sparingly. 

H. J. Owens, vice president and sales 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, was here last week. 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will 
be held in the Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, 
\ug. 9. Plans will be made for sending 
a large delegation to the American Bak- 
ers’ Association convention at Atlantic 
City in September. 

Farmers are being urged by the state 
department of agriculture to grade their 
wheat for the market in order to take 
advantage of the difference in price. The 
plan as outlined by George A. Stuart, 
grain marketing expert of the bureau 
of markets, would benefit farmers, mill- 
ers and shippers. 


C, C. Larus. 
NORFOLK 


The flour market last week was an 
uncertain one. Buyers still refused to 
helieve that higher prices were perma- 
nent, and were waiting for a substan- 
tial break in wheat to cover requirements 
on the new crop. A few had taken ad- 
vantage of the situation to fill their 
needs for the next 60 days, but there 
was no general movement. 

Quotations on spring wheat flours, 
carrying the retail price to something 
like $10, reminded one of war-time 
prices. Flour on the spot was compara- 
tively scarce, as jobbers and dealers gen- 
erally had endeavored to clear up their 
stocks in anticipation of arrivals of new 
wheat flour. Western mills have been 
slow in shipping, and old wheat flour 
seems certain to command a premium 
here during the month. Winter wheat 
top patents were quoted at $6.90@7.40, 
standard patents $6.75@7.20, Kansas 
patents $7.50@7.70, and northwestern 
springs $8.15@8.60, with some adver- 
tised brands held higher. 

Feed held strong, very little being of- 
fered, as mills generally were running 
light. Flour middlings were quoted at 
$38@39 ton, standard bran $32.50@33.50, 
standard middlings $32@33, and red dog 
S3@A4. 

NOTES 

General Sales Manager Doyle, of the 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., visited 
the trade here last week. 

The Virginia Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Virginia Beach, Aug. 12-14. A number 
of mills will have representatives pres- 
ent, and arrangements are being made 
for numerous flour and bakery exhibits. 


The D. Pender Grocery Co. has 
signed a 10-year lease for the entire 
Unit 2 of the Southgate terminal, three 
floors, or approximately a total of 75,- 
000 square feet of space, to be used as 
the wholesale warehouse for its chain of 
‘ash and carry groceries. The company 
hereafter will manufacture a _ greater 
number of the commodities it sells. It 
now has a bakery, coffee roasting plant, 
pickle plant, bacon preparing plant, and 
a delicatessen operated at wholesale. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade in the Southeast last week 
showed some improvement, though the 
usual buying movement for this season 
had not yet developed. The volume of 
business was somewhat smaller than for 
the corresponding period last year. Buy- 
ing in car lots for immediate shipment 
was fairly active, end some contracts 
for lots of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls for ship- 
ment in 30 to 60 days were being made. 
Running time at the mills was increased, 
but was still sharply below the average 
for the past five years. 

There was a wide range in prices, 
though the market was becoming more 
settled. Flour quotations, Aug. 2, were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.25@8.50; 
standard or regular patent, $7.75@8; 
Straight patent, $7.30@7.60; first clears, 
35.25@5.75. 

Rehandlers reported a moderate trade, 
largely in small lots. Prices: spring 


wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7.80@8.50; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $6.80@7.50. 

The bulk of the wheat crop in Ten- 
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nessee and Kentucky has been threshed. 
The yield is reported fair to good. Only 
moderate offerings of new wheat are 
being made locally, the crop in this sec- 
tion being small. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted last week at $1.52@1.55 bu 
at Nashville. 

Millfeed was fairly steady, mills hav- 
ing little difficulty in selling output. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $26 
@27; standard middlings or shorts $30 
@31. 

Corn meal prices were unchanged, 
with light demand. Prices: bolted, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.90@3; unbolted, $2.80@2.90. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

July 19-26 ....... 160,620 94,361 58.7 
Previous week .:. 178,620 72,418 40.5 
WOOP GOO sccesecs 194,880 156,500 80.3 
Two years ago... 183,330 125,363 68.2 
Three years ago.. 210,240 148,271 70.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


; Aug. 2 July 26 
WI, TED. oc cccaseccsey 4,200 5,800 
Wes WE occ se eeeass 234,000 200,000 
COUR, DOE csccveveccsecs 78,000 57,000 
OS cere ee 46,000 77,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 192 cars. 

E. E. Laurent, vice president Dunlop 
Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn., was in 
Nashville last week on account of the 
death of his mother. 

The Acme Milling Co., Talbott, Tenn., 
has been sold at auction under receiver- 
ship proceedings, being purchased by 
Arthur Holtsinger, one of the receivers, 
and Bruce Crosby, of Morristown, Tenn., 
for $25,000. The milling company was 
embarrassed by the failure of a bank 
at Talbott, 

Joun Leper. 


AUSTRALIA 

ME.zourneE, Vicrorta, June 30.—South 
Australian millers advise that they have 
made further small sales of flour to 
South Africa. They also state that the 
United Kingdom is again inquiring for 
supplies, and that Egypt is offering to 
take flour. The prices indicated from 
the two last named quarters, however, 
have been too low for business to ensue. 

Millers in Victoria complain that the 
over-sea trade in flour lately has been 
slack. A small business has been done 
with several ports, but sellers’ endeavors 
to interest buyers in the United Kingdom 
have been attended with relatively scant 
success. 

Although no wheat has been shipped 
from Victoria to Japan since March, 
during the last few days buyers from 
that country have again been inquiring 
in this market for a substantial quantity 
of grain. 

Since the beginning of the shipping 
season, Dec. 1, the quantities of wheat 
and flour (in bushels and short tons, 
respectively) dispatched oversea from the 
several states have been as follows: 


WHEAT 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Aus... 18,869,719 138,471,248 21,649,966 








Victoria . 24,115,695 7,319,021 11,540,685 
N. S. Wales... 15,295,592 637,627 3,907,975 
W. Aus. 8,334,300 5,792,306 8,569,275 
Queensland... 810,908 .ceece  ecvcvce 
Totals . 67,426,209 27,220,203 45,667,901 
FLOUR 

1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 

South Australia ..... 26,804 38,568. 41,095 
Victoria ....cccccces 72,355 94,223 104,283 
New South Wales ... 56,644 54,757 75,671 
Western Australia .. 31,745 34,004 42,352 
Totals .cvcvcescees 187,548 221,552 263,401 


CLAIMS OF SOUTH AFRICAN BUYERS 
The opinion was strongly held by many 
Victorians that the commonwealth was 
not justified in paying to South Africa 
£100,000 or more as compensation in 
respect to Australian flour milled from 








Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by 


months and crop years, beginning Sept. 1 of 


the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Year begin- 


ning— 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
September ... 456 698 361 310 463 
October ..... 1,155 855 659 570 591 
November ...1,357 1,214 856 744 785 
December ...1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 
January ..... 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 
February ....1,092 779 665 623 236 
MOTOR ..ccce 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 
April ...ceeee 890 832 512 535 148 
Peres 1,057 645 617 518 102 
GUME wecccces 904 905 765 635 666 
GUD cccvecvees ove 776 486 465 433 
BORE 2.200% nan 657 591 454 288 








Totals. .*10,752 11,069 7,879 6,887 5,573 


Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
555 987 683 872 464 521 503 

1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 
996 868 515 719 393 426 390 
450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 
975 753 648 642 472 310 340 
978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 

1,195 778 936 522 236 314 382 

1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 














9,663 10,809 7,987 7,897 4,896 4,666 4,374 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 4,304 


*Ten months, 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
| Seer 103 111 102 103 108 
| PPePereee 100 98 102 99 99 
See vere i 98 97 98 99 103 
See 102 96 92 90 94 
ol Ser 100 100 98 94 95 
See 95 90 83 80 82 
| Serres 86 80 83 83 85 
ree 112 112 119 119 136 
|) ee 94 97 103 110 122 
p> | erereee 169 174 195 175 179 
| See 224 221 221 221 221 
Se 224 224 224 224 224 
ee 230 230 230 230 280 
BEs 066 des ees 273 232 205 193 194 
eee 148 115 111 113 114 
Aer 100 101 109 109 108 
err 106 98 97 93 97 


Average for 
months...... 139 134 134 131 138 


Average 
of 

Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
97 91 103 104 107 107 106 100 
84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
S9 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
153 149 156 159 133 134 113 133 
122 109 115 117 111 118 149 114 
170 187 230 270 246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 
224 224 224 224 224 229 rr 
280 280 280 301 315 315 305 273 
188 191 176 186 189 183 180 199 
134 141 143 144 133 136 118 129 
111 113 120 117 115 108 113 106 
100 98 98 104 ia ose 


140 141 145 151 150 151 145 143 





Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly Round 

average— Flour’ Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
SO 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Se 104 112 ° 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
SP 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
eee 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
Be bo 94:9 402 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
i. ee 203 175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
Sls 66 690048 218 179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
Me sceseances 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 - 183 
er 176 177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
See 155 155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
er 142 155 155 109 168 145 150 184 135 146 
Jan., 1924 .... 136 155 160 113 165 138 149 185 158 161 
Feb., 1924 .... 139 155 157 113 165 136 143 187 144 157 
March, 1924... 139 155 156 111 165 134 144 189 101 151 
April, 1924.... 139 155 155 113 165 134 151 181 83 131 
May, 1924 .... 130 155 153 114 171 134 155 167 95 120 
June, 1924 .... 139 155 152 114 194 134 156 151 105 127 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 48 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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second quality wheat and shipped to that 
country a few years ago, on the ground 
that the complaints made were the out- 
come of a receding market for flour 
before the importers had time to quit 
their Australian purchases. That view 
has now been strengthened by the cabled 
intimation that two large milling firms 
in South Africa have brought action 
against the government of that country 
for damages to the extent of £750,000 
for losses alleged to have been sustained 
owing to the overimportation of flour 
during the crisis of 1920. 

The feeling here is that the South Af- 
rican buyers were fully aware of the 
quality of the product purchased from 
the commonwealth, but their competitors 
subsequently stole a march upon them 
by obtaining first grade Canadian flour 
at a landed cost below that of Australian 
secondary quality. 

It has been decided to. advance the 
price of bread in Victoria. Increased 
costs are stated to be the reason. The 
price of flour has hardened lately from 
£11 to £13 ton, firewood has increased 
in the metropolitan area from £5 to £6 
per truck, and salt has gone up 12s 6d 
ton. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR FOR ENGLAND 


Recent files from the United Kingdom 
indicate that some feeling has been dis- 
played in England regarding the alleged 
dumping of Australian flour. That such 
a practice proceeds is not admitted by 
Australian millers, who have to compete 
very strenuously for over-sea trade. 

Business in the over-sea markets is 
absolutely essential because the home 
consumption of flour is not nearly large 
enough to keep the mills in operation for 
the greater part of the year. It is be- 
cause of this fact that the Wheatgrow- 
ers’ Corporation in Victoria, for exam- 
ple, allows millers under contract to take 
all their grain requirements from it, a 
concession on the wheat purchased for 
conversion into flour for shipment 
abroad. 

The price of wheat varies slightly in 
the different states, and equalization in 
the price for trade outside Australia has 
to be arrived at. At times the millers 
have to cut their margin of profit very 
fine indeed, in order to enable them to 
secure business, and they assert that, even 
with the concession granted by the cor- 
poration, they find over-sea trading on a 
profitable basis extremely difficult. 

South Africa has in operation a dump- 
ing duty on Australian flour shipped at a 
price lower than the home consumption 
rate. This impost is regarded by millers 
as being unfair. The price which has to 
be paid for wheat for export flour is 
cheaper, and there is a marked difference 
in the costs of handling the commodity 
for export and for local requirements. 


TRADE WITH THE EAST 

Much to the satisfaction of Victorian 
business interests, a new monthly steamer 
service between Australia, Shanghai and 
Japanese ports has recently been inaugu- 
rated, and the advantages which it will 
afford are expected to lead to a substan- 
tially increased trade with the Kast. 
Merchants now will be in a position to 
quote goods month by month, instead of 
by desultory sailings as in the past. A 
strong shipping combination is at the 
back of the enterprise. 

Thus far the federal government has 
declined to grant a subsidy for any 
steamship service between Australia and 
the East, notwithstanding urgent recom- 
mendations that reasonable financial as- 
sistance of the nature indicated would 
greatly facilitate trade with both China 
and Japan. 

VICTORIAN CORN 

Because of the fact that South Africa 
has been able to offer corn to New Zea- 
land at reasonable prices, relatively little 
business in that commodity has been done 
lately with the dominion by Victorian 
shippers. As there has been a_ heavy 
yield this season, locally, traders are 
hopeful that sales on a liberal scale ulti- 
mately will be made with New Zealand. 
In New South Wales there has been con- 
siderable lamentation owing to the re- 
fusal of the customs authorities to per- 
mit the shipment of any corn other than 
that in new sacks, in accordance with a 
regulation gazetted by the New Zealand 
government. 

Cuaries J. Mattuews, 
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AMERICAN WHEAT 
PROSPECTS GOOD 


Favorable Market Outlook Emphasized in 
Department of Agriculture Report— 
World Supplies Considered 


The market prospect for American 
wheat at the beginning of the new crop 
year is materially improved over that 
on July 1, last year, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The large world crop of 1923, 
totaling approximately 3,500,000,000 bus 
outside of Russia, was consumed more 
rapidly than seemed probable, and the 
carry-over into the new crop is not ma- 
terially greater than last year. 

“Present prospects for production in 
the northern hemisphere in 1924,” states 
the department, “are for a crop about 
10 per cent less than last year. A de- 
crease of about 7 per cent has been of- 
ficially reported from one half of the 
producing area, and reductions in area 
and crop conditions indicate a greater 
reduction in the countries from which 
no official reports are yet available. 

“Although European production last 
year outside of Russia was 220,000,000 
bus greater than in 1922, imports of 
wheat into European markets were ap- 
proximately 530,000,000 bus, compared 
with 545,000,000 for the preceding year. 
Russia became a factor for the first time 
since the war, and supplied about 40,- 
000,000 bus rye and some 25,000,000 bus 
wheat. 

“This situation points to considerable 
elasticity in the consumption of wheat 
in continental European countries. The 
British markets took about 14,000,000 
bus more than in 1922-23, but this was 
only a little more than sufficient to make 
up for the shortage in production. Low- 
er prices resulting in increased farm 
consumption, a reduction by France in 
the duty on wheat and flour imports, and 
the shortage of potatoes in Germany 
tended to increase consumption in con- 
tinental Europe. 

“Total exports of the non-European 
surplus wheat producing countries for 
the year ending June 30, 1924, are esti- 
mated at 750,000,000 bus, compared with 
697,000,000 in the previous year, The 
difference between these wheat exports 
and the net imports of European coun- 
tries is accounted for by the increased 
demand in deficit countries outside of 
Europe, particularly China and Japan, 
and by slightly larger quantities afloat 
at the close of the year than at the 
close of the preceding year. 

“With this increased consumption the 
large world’s surplus which was a de- 
pressing factor in United States mar- 
kets during a major part of the year 
has been more rapidly consumed than 
was expected, and the carry-over July 1 
in the principal exporting countries was 
but little larger than last year. 

“In the United States, while net ex- 
ports were 75,000,000 bus less than the 
previous year, the stocks on farms at 
the close of the crop year, July 1, were 
only 30,696,000 bus, compared with 35,- 
894,000 on July 1, 1923. Stocks in com- 
mercial channels were about 10,000,000 
bus greater than at the corresponding 
time in 1923, so that unless stocks in 
mills and elevators are larger than last 
year, which does not seem probable, the 
carry-over will be but little above that 
of last year. 

“The large Canadian crop which was 
an important factor in the United States 
markets during the year has also moved 
out rapidly. Commercial stocks on July 
1 were estimated at 45,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 25,000,000 on July 1, 1923, 
but monthly exports have been material- 
ly larger. Exports from Canada for the 
year ending June 30, 1924, are ‘estimated 
at 349,000,000 bus, which sets a new rec- 
ord for the net exportation of wheat 
from any country in any one year, Thus 
the United States, which for 50 years, 
except for a few years of short crops, 
led the world in wheat exports, dropped 
to second place in 1922-23 and to third 
place in 1923-24, with net exports of 
only 126,000,000 bus, against 165,000,000 
from Argentina. 

“Imports of Canadian wheat into the 
United States for consumption during 
the crop year were slightly over 14,- 
000,000 bus, and the imports into bonded 
mills for grinding into flour for export 
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were about an equal amount. Since the 
increased duty on wheat became effec- 
tive April 6, very little wheat has been 
imported for consumption, and it is not 
es that any material quantity will 
ye imported next year unless prices in 
the United States markets advance to 
the extent of the duty differential. The 
bonded wheat imports, however, have 
continued of fair volume and will likely 
continue, depending upon the foreign 
flour demand and the price of wheat in 
the United States. 

“While the price level for the 1923 
crop was lower during most of the year 
than for the crops of the two preceding 
years, the trend was upward except dur- 
ing the period of heavy movement in 
October and November and during 
March, when for a time it seemed that 
the carry-over would be unusually large. 
The average price of all classes and 
grades of wheat at four of the principal 
markets on July 1, 1923, was $1 bu, 
and advanced steadily during August 
and September, reaching about $1.13 the 


This higher price 
level, however, may restrict the demand 
in those countries in which the lower 
prices last year induced a greater con- 


present crop year. 


sumption, and may cause a reaction in 
the market situation and prevent any 
material advance. 

“Argentine and Australian competi- 
tion will continue to be an important 
factor in our market situation, but the 
full extent of this competition cannot 
be determined until more definite infor- 
mation is available relative to the new 
crop which will come on the market soon 
after the first of the year. 

“Canada will continue to be our most 
active competitor in foreign markets, 
and development of the crop in that 
country will continue to be an important 
factor in the United States markets.” 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT PROTECTION 
According to a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce, the 
government of New Zealand has an- 
nounced that the special protection that 








NEW TEXAS MILL IN OPERATION 


























The newest mill in the Southwest was put into operation Aug. 1, when the 750- 


bbl plant of the Greenville (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. was started. 


A corn meal 


capacity of 400 bbls daily and 175,000 bus grain storage are also included in the 


new plant. 


Engineering & Construction Co., Kansas City. 
a two-story warehouse adjoining the mill proper. 


Contracts for the building were let about a year ago to the Reyburn 


The plant is seven stories high, with 
The machinery, which was fur- 


nished by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., through S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern repre- 


sentative, is driven by the latest type of Diesel oil engine. 


manager of the company. 


first of October. From that point there 
was a steady decline until Dec. 1, when 
the average price touched $1.06. The 
advance beginning in December, how- 
ever, carried prices back to $1.13, and 
the decline during March amounted to 
only about 2c bu, after which a steady 
improvement in the market brought 
prices to the highest level for the crop 
year at $1.23, July 1, 1924. This was 6c 
above the price level on July 1, 1923, 
and practically the same as that of July 
1, 1922. 

“The important factors in the price 
movement were, first, the heavy move- 
ment to market which occurred in Oc- 
tober and November, the large visible 
supply in commercial channels which held 
prices well below ‘those of the previous 
year during the greater part of the crop 
year, and toward the last of the year 
the rapid consumption of world stocks, 
together with new crop conditions which 
early in the spring began to appear less 
favorable than last year. 

“While it is impossible to forecast 
prices for any given period, there are a 
number of factors which will have con- 
siderable influence upon the market situ- 
ation. With a smaller crop in the north- 
ern hemisphere and also in the United 
States, the world price and also the do- 
mestic price of wheat will tend to re- 
main upon the higher level which the 
market had reached at the close of the 


A. F. Richter is general 


has been afforded will cease after Feb. 
28, 1925, when a free market for wheat 
will be available. In recent years farm- 
ers found it more profitable to produce 
wool and mutton than to grow wheat, 
the consequence being that before the 
war it was customary to import a cer- 
tain quantity from Australia each year 
to supply the needs of the country; 
hence the need for the government guar- 
anteeing a price that would induce farm- 
ers of New Zealand to grow the full do- 
minion requirements. This fixed price 
stimulated the output, and last year 
there was a surplus, part of which was 
exported to Japan at a considerable loss 
to the government. Owing to the dry 
summer the production this year is short 
of requirements, and it is now necessary 
to import wheat from Australia. The 
position is accentuated above the world’s 
ruling price, and consumers are com- 
plaining that they are being exploited 
for the benefit of the farmer. 





CAR LOADING INCREASED 
BY MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 


Stimulation in the movement of grain 
and grain products, forest products and 
miscellaneous freight brought the total 
loading of revenue freight to 930,284 
cars for the week which ended on July 
19, according to reports filed by the car- 
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riers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 

Compared with the preceding week, 
this was an increase of 19,869 cars, but 
a decrease of 99,145 from the corespond- 
ing week in 1923. Compared with 1922, 
it was an increase of 84,736 cars. 

Grain and grain products loaded to 
taled 47,628 cars, an increase of 65,658 
over the week before and 1,358 over th: 
same week last year. Compared with th 
same week in 1922, it was a decrease of 
9,559 cars. In the western district 
alone, 33,489 cars were loaded with grain 
and grain products, an increase of 3,57: 
over the corresponding week in 1923. 





FARMERS PROGRESS FROM 
DEPRESSION TO PROSPERITY 


Cuicaco, In1.—A swift change froin 
depression to prosperity is being experi- 
enced by American farmers, judginy 
from the constant flow of reports to the 
grain market, Samuel P. Arnot, execi 
tive vice president of the Chicago Boar! 
of Trade, declared in a statement jus! 
made public. This reads: “Farmers a: 
now more content than at any time sinc. 
the war, as shown in the reports from 
all agricultural districts. Never befor: 
in history has an upward price swin 
come at a more opportune time for th 
grain farmer. The talk that the farme 
will not get the full benefit of this highe: 
price is absurd, for it has come just a 
harvest time, when he has his whole cro; 
to place on the market. His prosperity, 
is inevitable. 

“Only a few weeks ago Congress wa 
being bombarded to enact a law to dis 
pose of our huge surplus. It is now 
quite evident that the farmers will hav: 
no difficulty in disposing of their sur 
plus, and at excellent prices. Wheat ha: 
gone up 36c or more since that time, and 
corn, oats and rye have shown corre 
sponding upward swings. Farmers ar 
extolling the merits of the grain ex 
changes, while critics of the preseni 
marketing machinery, who built politica 
hopes on agrarian unrest and extrava 
gant promises, find themselves in some 
what of a quandary. 

“Grain exchanges, with their vast fa 
cilities for gathering and disseminating 
information on world conditions, have 
made high prices possible at this tim« 
rather than after the crop had been mar 
keted. In the old days of grain market- 
ing it was difficult to determine a short- 
age, until it had become an actuality, or 
only after a very large part of the 
crop had been placed on the market 
Today the public is kept informed of the 
everchanging conditions which register 
the future needs of the world. 

“With this information it is possible 
for manufacturers, exporters and con- 
sumers to buy their suppiles for future 
delivery, and for men of means who 
have confidence in higher prices to lend 
support to the market. Thus the farmer 
finds high prices at harvest time, when 
he is ready to sell his crop, instead of at 
the end of the year, when his crop had 
passed into other hands. Everything 
now points to agricultural prosperity, 
which will mean prosperity for the entire 
nation.” 

A. S. Purves. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
1 


Baltimore .. 753 85 55 40 
Boston ..... ae er 8 oie or 
Buffalo .....2,416 553 412 2,136 31 
Afloat .... 275 eae owe ss bv 
Chicago ....9,773 1,111 821 4,062 33 
Afloat .... 140 129 964 ners oes 
pee 50 10 75 & eee 
eee 1,056 85 64 1,398 106 
Galveston ...2,195 cee o«e 64 owe 


Indianapolis. 164 443 69 Cee — 
132 7 














Kan. City...9,670 450 27 
Milwaukee... 106 80 7 408 24 
Minneapolis 6,116 74 196 4,702 73 
N. Orleans... 955 190 106 36 1 
Newp. News. ... oe 120 one ene 
New York... 487 32 351 590 1 
Omaha ..... 2,104 202 135 62 1 
POSTER. 220000 Fale 5 6 sve ee 
Philadelphia. 455 30 37 128 2 
Sioux City... 188 219 85 14 1 
St. Joseph... 815 218 23 4 
St. Louis... .1,081 522 7 29 Ces 
Toledo ..... 505 42 210 17 2 
Wichita ....1,536 3 oes ape sae 
COMER .cccse 100 ri 107 607 ae 
Lakes ...... 794 374 33 vee eee 
Totals ...41,734 4,887 3,086 14,437 283 


Last year ..36,693 2,373 15,477 12,726 881 
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CONSUMPTION OF FLOUR INCREASES 





Statistics Show Steady Gain in Domestic Consumption of Wheat and Flour 
During Past Six Years, Following War-Time Decrease 


Despite the work done by the United 
States Grain Corporation during and im- 
mediately after the World War, and by 
the Bureau of the Census for the decen- 
nial records, the amount of wheat flour 
annually consumed by the people of the 
United States is still a matter of great 
uncertainty. Whether the per capita 
flour consumption is actually ees | 
or decreasing has yet to be determine 
with anything approaching statistical ac- 
curacy, and while it is clear that the 
wheat saving methods advocated and en- 
forced by the Food Administration in 
1917-18 and throughout 1918 had a 
marked effect in lessening the consump- 
tion of wheat products, the precise ex- 
tent of the reduction is by no means 
clear. 

The official government figures cover- 
ing wheat alone do not provide a satis- 
factory solution of the problem, for the 
reason that they indicate a degree of 
fluctuation in the wheat consumption 
which is quite at variance with actual 
trade experience. As for the estimates 
of flour production, they, too, are often 
of very doubtful value, as at best they 
are based on incomplete reports. These 
flour output figures, taken by themselves, 
would likewise indicate excessive varia- 
tions from year to year which find no 
explanation in actual trade history. 

It is possible, however, by a close com- 
parison of the two sets of figures, to ar- 
rive at a somewhat more accurate picture 
of the facts regarding wheat flour con- 
sumption as they have existed during the 
past dozen years. The appended table 
gives, in summary form, the results of 
such a comparison, worked out in such 
a way as to bring the figures for wheat 
and those for flour into virtual agree- 
ment. 

BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


As a basis, it was assumed that the 
figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture covering the total wheat crops of 
the United States, and those of the De- 
partment of Commerce covering imports 
and exports of both wheat and flour, 
were approximately correct. As regards 
the import and export figures, this as- 
sumption is probably justified; the gov- 
ernment wheat crop estimates are cer- 
tainly subject to a considerable margin 
of error, but even so they represent the 
best guesses that can be made. 

It was also assumed that’ the estimates 
of wheat flour production made by the 
United States Grain Corporation for the 
years from 1914-15 through 1919-20, as 
revised and raised to a 100 per cent 
basis in the Grain Corporation’s final re- 
port, and as checked against the returns 
of the Bureau of the Census, were also 
approximately correct. The estimates of 
the quantities of wheat reserved for seed- 
ing were made from the Department of 
Agriculture’s figures for the wheat acre- 
age and the quantity of wheat used per 
acre, with some modification to allow for 
variations of quality in the seed wheat. 


VARIABLE ELEMENTS 


Accepting these figures as a basis, the 
variable and uncertain quantities were: 
(a) stocks of wheat carried over on July 
1 of each year; (b) stocks of flour car- 
ried over on the same date; (c) quanti- 
ties of wheat wasted, used as animal feed 
or otherwise eliminated from human 
consumption, and (d) the amount of 
flour ground by mills in the years not 
covered by the Grain Corporation’s final 
report. 

Some clue to the wheat stocks on July 
1 is given by the Department of Agri- 
culture’s figures for farm holdings on 
that date, and also the commercial visible 
supply figures. Added to these, however, 
must be the estimates of wheat held in 
country mills and elevators and in trans- 
it, and there is unquestionably a large 
margin of error even for the figures 
showing farm holdings and visible sup- 
ply. For the flour carry-over there is 
little statistical basis beyond the general 
tenor of trade reports, together with 
rough estimates of flour stocks in some 
of the larger centers. Estimates of the 
quantities of wheat wasted, fed to live 


stock or otherwise withdrawn from hu- 
man consumption must again be based 
largely on trade reports, modified by of- 
ficial returns of each year’s wheat grad- 
ing. 

COMPARING THE FIGURES 

The two sets of figures, covering, re- 
spectively, wheat and flour, can be made 
to harmonize in either one of two ways: 
by assuming relatively slight fluctuations 
in the carry-over of wheat and flour 
from year to year, outside of the farm 
reserve and visible supply figures, or by 
radically modifying these carry-over fig- 
ures in such a way as more nearly to 
equalize the total wheat supplies from 
year to year. , 

The first method has two weaknesses: 
it often fails to make the wheat supply 
figures tit closely with the flour output 
estimates, and it indicates an extraordi- 
nary degree of fluctuation in the domes- 
tic flour consumption, far beyond any- 
thing warranted by actual reports from 
the milling, baking and flour distributing 
interests. The second method, while it 
involves taking a few liberties with the 
estimates of carry-over from year to 
year, makes it possible to bring the wheat 
and flour figures into complete harmony, 
as shown in the table, and also fits the 
course of trade history as indicated by 
commercial reports. 


CARRY-OVER ESTIMATES 


The wheat carry-over on July 1 
in the years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915 
showed no exceptional features. Using 
the farm reserve and visible supply esti- 
mates as a basis, the average figure for 
the four years coming under these two 
heads was 52,000,000 bus, and the av- 
erage estimate for wheat in country mills 
and elevators and in transit was 29,000,- 
000 bus. 

From the huge wheat crop of 1915, 
however, the definitely estimated carry- 
over to 1916-17 (farm reserves plus 
visible supply) increased to 118,000,000 
bus, and a corresponding increase has 
been assumed in the quantities of wheat 
in country elevators and mills and in 
transit, the figure for this item on July 
1, 1916, being put at 73,000,000 bus. The 
quantities of wheat carried over on July 
1, 1917 and 1918, were admittedly very 
small, the balance increasing materially 
in 1919. 

The most puzzling crop years are those 


of 1920-21 and 1921-22, when most of 
the statistical experts foretold advancing 
wheat prices on the basis of a shortage 
which failed to materialize. The only 
explanations are either that the govern- 
ment crop figures were lamentably in 
error, or that the amounts of wheat car- 
ried over as a result of the successive 
big crops of 1918 and 1919 were very 
much larger than the farm reserve and 
visible supply figures would indicate. 
For this reason, an allowance of 94,000,- 
000 bus over and above the visible supply 
and farm reserve figures has been made 
for July 1, 1919, and one of 71,000,000 
bus for 1920. 

The estimates of the quantities of 
wheat wasted, lost, used for feed, or 
otherwise withdrawn from human con- 
sumption, are necessarily largely guess- 
work, but they have been made on the 
basis of wheat price and quality. In 
years when wheat was cheap; or when 
inspection reports showed considerable 
quantities grading No. 5 or worse, rela- 
tively large amounts have unquestionably 
failed to find their way to the mills for 
grinding into flour for human consump- 
tion; the largest estimate under this 
heading was for 1915-16, with its record 
breaking wheat crop and exports consid- 
erably below those of the preceding year. 


FLOUR STOCKS AND OUTPUT 


As regards flour, the estimates of. 
carry-over July 1 show relatively slight 
fluctuation except for the beginning of 
the crop year 1920-21. The abnor- 
mally active grinding of the mills in 
1919-20, and a corresponding wave of 
flour buying, certainly left flour stocks 
at the end of the crop year very much 
larger than they had ever been before. 

Accepting as approximately accurate 
the estimates of flour production made 
by the United States Grain Corporation 
from 1914-15 through 1919-20, it appears 
that the estimates made for the past three 
crop years by A. L. Russell, formerly 
statistician to the Grain Corporation, 
have been very close to the facts. Fur- 
thermore, these estimates have of late 
been closely sustained by the monthly 
figures issued’ by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


CONCLUSION 


It cannot be claimed for the figures 
given in the appended tabular summary 
that they are anything more than at- 
tempts to harmonize such statistics as are 
reasonably trustworthy with trade condi- 
tions as they have been currently report- 
ed. Since, however, it has been mathe- 
matically possible to establish such a 
harmony, and since the results coincide 
very closely with the general course of 


UNITED STATES WHEAT AND FLOUR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Estimates of the wheat production, imports, exports, carry-over, reserves for seeding 
and apparent domestic consumption in the United States for 12 crop years, from 1912-13 
through 1923-24, compared with the estimates of the wheat flour production, imports, exports, 
carry-over and apparent domestic consumption for the same years (all figures in millions, 


WHEAT, BUS 


i. e., 000,000's omitted): 








1914 1913 1912 











1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Crop year— -24 -23 -22 -21 -20 -19 -18 -17 -16 -15 -14 -13 
Carry-over, wheat ....... 75 66 138 168 62 20 46 191 49 88 90 &8 
Carry-over, flour as wheat 38 28 27 71 31 23 33 37 13 33 28 28 
CD 0 06-0 000080 0% contieces 786 868 815 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 763 730 
Imports, wheat ......... 28 18 14 61 5 11 28 24 6 1 2 1 
Imports, flour as wheat.. 1 2 3 7 1 oe 3 1 2 oe és 1 
Total supplies ....... 928 982 997 1,130 1,06 975 747 889 1,096 1,013 883 848 


Less wheat exports...... 79 155 208 293 


Less exports of flour as 
wheat 


Less carry-over, wheat... 


Less carry-over, flour as 
WhERE .ccccacccccces 28 38 28 


Less reserved for seeding 79 82 85 








Less waste, feed and loss 2 2 


Balance for domestic 


641 617 6591 


86 


575 559 532 505 


> 
< 


consumption ......... 573 557 530 6503 
115 


AD DOGE, COE co svctccccese 


112 106 101 


7 
122 179 34 150 173 260 92 92 





945 796 713 739 923 753 791 756 




















594 581 561 600 617 609 608 581 
95 95 $2 80 89 94 90 85 











499 486 479 520 528 515 518 496 
7 4 2 18 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 


2 2 13 11 3 

492 482 477 518 510 502 507 493 
98 96 95 104 102 100 101 99 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
-20 -19 -18 -17 -16 -15 -14 -13 
6 5 7 7 3 7 6 6 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Crop year— -24 -23 -22 -21 
GORE OVER cocscccccsccse 8 6 5 14 
BURGERS cccccceséccvcsece ae oe 1 1 
Ground by mills ........ 130 129 122 107 
eee 138 135 128 122 
EMG GROCER ccc ccccsces 17 15 16 16 
121 120 112 106 

Less carry-over ......... 6 8 6 5 


Balance for domestic 
consumption 


128 121 114 +4116 82 112 114 «110 
134 126 122 123 125 4119 120 116 
22 24 22 12 16 16 12 11 


112 102 100 111 109 #103 108 105 
6 5 7 7 3 7 6 











98 96 95 104 102 100 101 99 
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trade reports, it seems probable that the 
estimates here arrived at for the annual 
wheat and flour consumption of the 
United States during the past 12 years 
give a generally correct idea of what has 
actually been taking place. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 











—— 000’s omitted——. Per ct. 

1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
June mre 1,174 4,975 52 
May . ° se 976 2,811 61 
April 1,038 3,747 56 
eee ‘ 1,426 2,958 69 
February ..... 1,539 3,103 . 69 
January . 1,716 4,421 64 

1923— 

December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
Oetever ...... 2,092 9,239 51 
September i 1,568 15,409 31 
ere 1,273 14,198 29 
Me wats acs oe 884 8,843 31 
POS re 806 9,252 28 
MT Ge.enenes 933 9,973 $1 
April 1,167 4,943 52 
ae 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 51 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .. 1,500 9,676 41 
November .. 1,556 10,577 40 
October ..... 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
eee 1,169 33,703 14 
SUty as. res 921 14,980 22 
Sa 932 14,006 23 
SE 9-0:5:%-4'% 1,089 9,366 34 
April 1,198 4,856 53 
March 1,495 7,645 47 
February ... 1,203 5,576 49 
January .... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .. 1,014 10,451 30 
November .. 1,246 13,956 29 
October 1,557 18,206 28 
September 1,802 30,842 21 
August ... 1,873 58,537 13 
July 1,238 24,842 19 
June 1,546 25,235 22 
a 1,265 25,932 17 
April ... 1,591 17,641 29 
March 1,370 14,601 30 
February 1,024 18,469 2 
January .. 1,280 21,345 21 

By fiscal years- 
1923-24°.... - 17,253 78,793 50 
1922-23.. 14,883 154,951 30 
1921-22.. ; 5,798 25 
1020-31..... 16,181 20 
1919-20... 21,651 44 
1918-19.. 24,182 38 
1917-18... 21,880 74 
1916-17... 11,943 26 
1915-16.. 15,521 29 
1914-15... .. 16,183 22 
i | ae 11,821 37 
ae) 36 
1911-12.... 11,006 62 
1910-11... 10,129 66 
1909-10... 9,041 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 44 
1907-08...... 13,927 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 

By calendar years— 

Bey 98,524 43 
Saar 15,025 164,692 29 
oo ere ‘ 16,801 280,058 20 
1920.. tcoens BUSS 218,287 29 
See 26,450 148,086 45 
Se . 21,707 111,177 47 
1917... 13,926 106,196 37 
L916... 14,379 154,050 30 
a 15,662 205,906 26 
|) ae . 12,769 173,862 25 
| ane 12,278 99,509 36 
1912... . 10,622 61,655 44 
See 11,258 32,669 65 
Sere 8,370 24,257 61 
ee 9,688 48,490 47 
ee ass See 92,780 39 
err ee ee 5,277 91,384 43 

*Twelve months. 

Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 

o————_T'o—~ — 

From U. K. U. 8. Others 
Malifaz, N. @....- 2,804 484,680 
i. 7 a eS eee 43,903 
Other Nova Scotia 

DE Sseuedeess | aeaes es . 632 
ms. Jonna, WM. B..... 717,859 aéves 575,378 
Other New Bruns- 

We I Sueee 86s san 221 és 
Montreal, Que, ....1,424,180 -» 1,259,610 
Lake Megantic, 

GUO, ccccccccccce Sree eee ee 
Quebec, Que. ..... DaGet se%ue 21,537 
St. Armand, Que... 928 1 5,169 

* Abercorn, Que, .... 15,501 3,071 81,880 
St. John’s, Que..... 3,70 27,560 
Athelstan, Que. 441,289 
Coaticook, Que. 273,980 
ee eee, eee 
Cobourg, Ont 5,721 
Prescott, Ont. .. . 53,033 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 1,597,413 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 956,168 
Fort William, Ont.. 18,889 
Port Arthur, Ont... 3,172 
., . rere a se | sere uae 
Fort Francis, Ont.. 18,025 
Emerson, Man. 48,029 
| re 
N. Portal, Sask. 300 
BOGEOOEEO, WABORs cs cccoss BOR cvvvce 
Vancouver, B. C... 27,502 32,434 985,085 








3,677,239 173,977 6,901,453 
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PROSPERITY 

Some months ago, when the heads of 
some of the big business concerns who 
keep very close watch of general busi- 
ness conditions predicted that we were 
headed for better times, a good many 
people were inclined to put it down as 
propaganda for psychological effect, and 
having no basis in fact. At that time 
the agricultural interests were reported 
as facing bankruptcy, and as agriculture 
is given credit for being the foundation 
of our entire commercial structure, the 
politicians and others who were shouting 
about the ruination of the farmer seemed 
for a time to have convinced a part of 
the public at least that there was no pros- 
perity in sight. 

Since that time changes, very great 
changes, have occurred. Wheat, corn and 
oats prices have advanced very substan- 
tially, and with the world’s wheat situa- 
tion favorable to the United States this 
country, from the agricultural standpoint 
at least, is about $1,000,000,000 better off 
than it was 30 days ago. In addition 
to this the United States had a balance 
of something like $750,000,000 in its favor 
between the value of goods imported and 
goods exported in its last fiseal year, and 
this, coupled with the fact that we also 
have $4,500,000,000 of the world’s gold 
supply—or about half the total—makes 
it look as though we were headed for at 
least a period of moderate prosperity. 

NEW YORK 

A fair volume of business passed 
through the New York market last week, 
as was the case all through July. It 
was distributed so that not every week 
did the same mills make the sales, but 
enough was turned over to enable the 
majority of brokers to report July a 
good month, in some cases better than 
last year. The sales were not in large 
lots,—they don’t come that way any 
more,—and although there is probably a 
greater expenditure in time and money 
handling smaller amounts, in the long un 
the total volume was not unsatisfactory. 

That the business was not larger was 
due to the fact that buyers did not have 
much confidence in the market. They lost 
out on the really low prices, and were 
not anxious to pay the higher ones. They 
were not sure whether the market was 
going higher or lower, and so tried to get 
along on what they had as far as pos- 
sible, buying only enough to keep the 
wheels turning. 

Some nice lots of spring standard pat- 
ents were sold last week, chiefly on the 
basis of price, for although quotations 
went as high as $8, the bulk of the sales 
ranged $7.35@7.60. Clears were relative- 
ly high, due to a demand for them for 
export and the fact that they were 
scarce, mills being not at all anxious to 
sell. 

Kansas flour prices extended over a 
very wide range, due to the varying qual- 
ity of the new crop in different parts of 
the state. Hard winter straights ranged 
$6.50@7.30, and no large lots were re- 
ported sold at any price. 

Rye flour prices showed an advance of 
over 50c since the previous week. They 
ranged $5.70@6.40, with a little inquiry 
at the lower prices, though really no 
business. 

Slightly—very slightly—better inquiry 
came into the export market last week. 
The shipments were of small quantities, 
however, as foreign buyers could not be 
interested in the present high prices and 
are waiting for lower levels. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8@8.50, standard patents $7.35@8, 
clears $6@6.55; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7.25@7.75, straights $6.50@7.30; 
rye, $5.70@6.40; soft winter straights 
$6.25@6.75,—all jute. Receipts, 155,015 
bbls; exports, 99,675. 


WHEAT 

Prices in the wheat market fluctuated 
violently. Buying was heavier early in 
the week than toward the close, when 
there was active liquidation. Export de- 
mand was more active; in fact, more of 
this business, it is believed, has been done 
than was reported. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.48; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.66; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.49; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.644,; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.46. Receipts, 212,400 bus; ex- 
ports, 406,240, 


COARSE GRAINS 

The corn market showed independent 
strength, and price changes were irregu- 
lar and feverish. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.2914; No. 2 mixed, $1.28. Re- 
ceipts, 112,000 bus; exports, 2,400. 

Oats followed wheat and corn in their 
fluctuations, and showed no independent 
strength. Quotations: No. 2 white, 67c; 
No. 3 white, 66c. Receipts, 301,000 bus; 
exports, 340,208, 

NOTES 

Stocks of flour on spot here are very 
small. While a year ago they amounted 
to 1,020 cars, last week there were only 
788 here, just about the same as the 
previous week. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, arrived in New York 
the afternoon of July 31 on the George 
Washington, and left the. following eve- 
ning for Chicago, with his daughter, 
Dorothy, who accompanied him on the 
European trip. 

Charles W. Jewell, who for the last 
few years has been associated in busi- 
ness here with W. W. Starr, has with- 
drawn and on Aug. 1 will return to the 
brokerage business on his own account. 
He left last Friday night on a business 
trip to the Southwest. 

Flour exported during the week ended 
July 26 was 500 sacks to Liverpool, 5,498 
to London, 4,000 to Belfast, 1,282 to 
Antwerp, 9,020 to Rotterdam, 2,786 to 
Hamburg, 819 to Copenhagen, 3,500 to 
Saloniki and 6,186 to Pireus. The good 
ship Northwestern Miller carried 4,500 
sacks of the London total. 

The Postum Cereal Co., New York, 
reports sales totaling $11,435,495 for the 
first six months of 1924, which compares 
with $11,065,495 for the first half of 1923, 
and $10,595,048 in the first half of 1922. 
The net profit after federal taxes, ex- 
penses, etc., is reported as $1,680,692 for 
the first half of the current year. 

The Fleischmann Co. recently declared 
an extra dividend of 50c per share on its 
capital stock, payable Oct. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 15. For the three 
months ended June 30, the company’s 
gross sales amounted to $11,054,863, with 
$2,383,803 available for dividends, as 
against $1,883,803 available for the same 
purpose during the preceding quarter. 

New York sweltered and sweated un- 
der the heat and humidity last week, and 
among the millers who tried out mid- 
summer here were F. N. Burrall, eastern 
sales manager for the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; W. Lloyd 
Craig, of W. L. Craig Grain Co., Van- 
couver; Franklin Edwards, general gales 
manager David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, and Charles L. Roos, secretary 
and sales manager Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas. 


BALTIMORE 
Flour sold better last week than for 
some time, principally for export and on 
the quiet, with domestic trade also doing 
more nosing around and keeping it dark, 
but if the mills of the country are selling 
no more flour elsewhere than they are 


selling here, then they are making a poor 
showing. Cash wheat in all markets at 
the close was lower than in the previous 
week, as much as 3@7c lower at Kansas 
City, and dealers talked as though they 
would be willing to stock up should 
wheat recede about 10c bu from the late 
high. All were averse to going in at 
the top, yet experience teaches that most 
buyers require a stimulant in the shape 
of climbing markets to force them into 
action. 

The best seller of the week, unless the 
big bakers did something under cover in 
springs or hard winters, was new near-by 
soft winter straight for export at prices 
within the range of quotations. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-Ib cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@l5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $7.90@8.15, 
standard patent $7.40@7.65; hard winter 
short patent $7.15@7.40, straight $6.65@ 
6.90; soft winter short patent $6.60@6.85, 
straight (near-by) $5.85@6.10; rye flour, 
white $5.75@6, dark $5@5.25. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $8.75; win- 
ter patent, $7.30; winter straight, $6.80. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
21,448 bbls, 7,911 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 5,450 bbls. 

City mills reported domestic demand 
moderate, but good sales for export. They 
started up on new wheat strong, but 
made no change in their prices of either 
flour or feed. 

Millfeed was nominally steady, but in 
very light demand. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31@32; soft 
winter bran, $32@33; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, $35 
@36; red dog, $42@43; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $33.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market ruled 
strong and active, closing %4¢ higher to 
2c lower than a week ago, or 154.@2',c 
down from the top and 14%@3c up from 
the bottom. No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
closed on Aug. 2 at 8%c under No. 2 
red winter, as against 61%4c under the 
previous week and 714c under last year. 
Both mills and exporters bought the 
wheat. Closing prices: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.421,; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.33%; August, $1.33%. New 
southern, on grade: No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.344,; No. 3, $1.31144; No. 4, 
$1.271,; No. 5, $1.2314. Range for week 
of new southern by sample, $1.07@1.27. 

Of the 395,931 bus wheat received here 
last week, 384,768, all domestic, went to 
export elevators. Exports were 141,548 
bus, 24,950 of which were Canadian. 
Stocks were 694,149 bus, 690,273 domestic 
and 3,876 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
July 3 to Aug. 2, 620,553 bus, against 
664,174 in the corresponding period of 
1923. Range of prices last week, $1.07@ 
1.36; last year, 80c@$1.014%. Arrivals 
for the week were 202,634 bus, against 
128,861 last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.31; No. 2, spot, $1.09. 
Receipts, 3,489 bus; stock, 84,954. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Aug. 2, 1924, 343,347 
bus; year ago, 368,910. Range of prices 
last week, $1.09@1.22%; last year, no 
market. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 654%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
64144c. Receipts, 1,951 bus; stock, 57,211. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
$1.02%, or 2%c up for the week. Bag 
lots of new southern, 584 bus, at 96c@ 
$1.01 as to quality and condition. Re- 
ceipts, 45,080 bus; exports, 42,734; stock, 
41,801. 

NOTES 


Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1 were 7,170 tons, as 
against 8,820 last year. 

Joseph G. Reynolds has retired from 
the firm of Gill & Fisher, leading grain 
exporters of this market, and Blanchard 
Randall, Jr., son of the head of the con- 
cern, has been admitted to partnership in 
the firm. 


Among visitors to this market last 
week were F. N. Burral, of the Moore- 
Iowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
John H. Redden, representing the Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas; Franklin 
Edwards, general manager David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

When Joseph C. Legg, a leading flour 
expert of this market, read from the pri- 
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vate wire gossip on ’change at the close 
of the week that sawfly was now in the 
Canadian wheat, he casually turned to a 
few friends and remarked: “Well, | 
never heard of sawfly before, but I have 
often heard of shoofly.” 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan, 
1 to Aug. 1, 754,145 bbls; same time 
last year, 702,019. Flour exports from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 298,625 bbls; same time 
last year, 288,756. Grain receipts from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 14,034,401 bus; same 
time last year, 32,335,371. Grain exports 
from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 14,082,876 bus: 
same time last year, 34,747,315. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Liberal sales of hard winter wheat 
patents, notably Kansas, was the feature 
of the week ending Aug. 2. Some mil] 
agents reported the best business for 
some time and at good prices, with sey- 
eral good-sized lots disposed of. Sales 
were mostly of standard patents, but 
short patents were also in demand at 
slightly under open quotations. 

It was a different story with spring 
wheat patents. Mill agents reported |it- 
tle inquiry and few sales, even when 1i!)- 
eral reductions from asking prices were 
made. The fluctuating prices during tlc 
week did not help the situation any. 
Just as some prospective buyer had 4\- 
most made up his mind that it was a 
good time to purchase, prices took a 
tumble and all trades were off, so that 
attempting to do business in spring pa! 
ents at anywhere near the prices aske«| 
by millers was almost impossible. 

The one hope of the mill agent here 
was that, with reduced stocks of flour 
reported from all sections of New Ene- 
land, the trade appeared to be in a posi- 
tion where it would be forced to come on 
the market for supplies in order to carr 
on business. Receipts during the past 
month were moderate, and_ indications 
pointed to a reduction in the reserve 
stocks held by jobbers and other distrib 
tors. Many textile mills were either 
closed down entirely or else workins 
only two or three days a week, so rv- 
tailers were not purchasing flour to any 
extent. As they do practically a cash 
business, demand from the family con- 
sumer fell off, the small retail baker 
getting whatever business was passing. 

At the close, flour prices, per 196 Ibs, 
in sacks, were as follows: spring pat 
ents, special short $8.85@9.10, standari/ 
patents $7.80@8.75, first clear $5.85@6: 
hard winter patents, new, $7.25@8; sof! 
winter patents $6.75@7.80, straight $6.50 
@6.85, clear $5.65@6.50. 

Receipts and stocks ac Boston during 





the seven days ending Aug. 2, wit! 
comparisons: 

7—Receipts— r--Stocks— 

1924 1923 1924 192 
Flour, bblis.... 25,800 18,800 ..... ; 
Wheat, bus... ° 872 450,72 
Corn, bus..... os ‘. ee tenes 1, 3° 
Oats, bus..... 36,375 11,381 27,78 
Rye, bte...... reese eeews 604 26,90 
Millfeed, tons. Te ~s8ee.  AX«sy + 
Corn meal, bbis .... | See 
Oatmeal, cases. ~~ << sare 
Oatmeal, sacks. .... ere 

Receipts at Boston during July: 
1924 192 

a 89,030 69,92 
Wheat, bus ere 1,250 300,17 
See ee a 1,900 1,17 
Se . S4nc cod waeneeees 141,130 129,84 
ee ee 64. Sawa 127,72 
,.. A ere a 770 65 
WD cis ss awe ceiee 154 12 
Ce SORE, BOS acc cceiases 262 BE 
GOtmMenl, CHOON 6... ccece 3 2,52 
CRUG, GROU benciaceass ” soc 40 


Receivers reported a slow demand fo: 
wheat feeds last week, with prices 
shade lower and some pressure to sell ai 
the close. Other feeds were held steady 
with a moderate inquiry. Quotations 
spring bran, lake-and-rail shipment 
prompt, $31.75@32.25; winter bran, hard 
at $32 and soft at $32.50; middlings, $34 
@34.50 for standard, $38.50@39 for flour: 
mixed feed, $34@39; red dog, $43.50; 
gluten feed, $44.55; gluten meal, $56.30: 
hominy feed, $46.50; stock’ feed, $44: 
oat hulls, reground, $17; cottonseed meal, 
$47@57; linseed meal, $49@50,—all in 
100’s. 

There was a firm market for corn 
meal, with moderate inquiry. Granulat- 
ed yellow was quoted at $3.15, bolted 
yellow $3.10, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.55, all in 100’s. Oatmeal 
was held firm, with a good demand at 
$3.50 for rolled and $3.85 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. The rye flour 
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market was firmly held, with a good 
demand, and prices advanced. Choice 
white patents were quoted at $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl, with standard at $6@6.30 and 
straights at $5.85@6.15. 


F. W. DICKERMAN IS NEW MANAGER 


The many friends of Fred W. Dicker- 
man, for a number of years head sales- 
man for Boston office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, are pleased 
to learn of his advancement to the posi- 
tion of Boston branch manager of the 
company, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of E. R. Tolman. 

Mr. Dickerman first entered the flour 
business as salesman for Henry Russell 
in 1901. He stayed with Mr. Russell 
until 1907, when he became associated 
with the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 
Co., remaining with that company until 
1913. At that time the company was re- 
organized as the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. and Mr. Dickerman became head 
salesman for the Boston office, a posi- 
tion he retained until his appointment a 
few days ago. 


CAREER OF WALTER E, SMITH 


Walter E. Smith, whose death on July 
2 was reported by telegram in The 
Northwestern Miller of July 30, was for 
«a number of years associated with the 
Park & Pollard Co., Boston. He had a 
wide acquaintance in grain circles in 
New England and the Middle West. 

Mr. Smith was born in Chelsea, Mass., 
in 1871, the son of Edwin Bartlett Smith 
and Fannie (Goodwin) Smith. He re- 
sided there for a number of years, re- 
ioving to Malden, and later, in 1913, to 
Brookline, Mass., where he since resided. 
Ile became associated with the old grain 
firm of J. E. Soper & Co., Boston, and 
several years ago joined the Park & 
Pollard Co. as sales manager, later be- 
coming also vice president. 

He was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, chairman in 1914 
of the grain board of that organization, 
and was a past president of the Boston 
Flour and Grain Club. He was also a 
prominent member of the Boston City 
Club. He was a member of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and during 
his residence in Chelsea he was the first 
reader of the society in that city. He 
was a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
belonging to Columbia Lodge, Aleppo 
Temple, De Molay Commandery, and the 
Mystic Shrine. His survivors are his 
wife, who was Miss Grace McCullom, 
of Chelsea, and a sister, Mrs. Mabel 
Smith Cobb, of Boston. 

Walter Smith was a man that every 
one had a deep regard for on account 
of his genial nature. He had a fund 
of humor that was unique in its dry wit, 
and his services were always in demand 
by his friends at the various functions 
held by the organizations with which he 
was associated. He was always ready 
to give of his time to help along any 
event, and he will be particularly missed 
by his associates in the flour and grain 
club. He also did good work on the 
various committees of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce from time to time. 
His appearance as “Santa Claus” at the 
entertainment given last Christmas eve 
to 200 poor children by the grain board 
of the Chamber of Commerce will long 
he remembered. His passing on has 
left a vacancy that will be difficult to 
fill, both in a social and business way. 


NOTES 


The Brooklawn Grain & Feed Stores, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has been formed, 
with $10,000 capital. 

The Cleveland Stores Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated for the sale of flour, 
groceries and provisions. Capital, $100,- 


Morris Goldberg, Boston, driver of a 
bakery wagon, was fined $25 in the 
Cambridge court for exposing bread in 
an unsanitary way, in making deliveries. 

The La Marca Pastry Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, was incorporated July 25 with $15,- 
000 capital. The Essex Baking Co., Inc., 
was also formed the same date at Mar- 
blehead, Mass., with $5,000 capital. 

The annual outing of 51 sales man- 
agers of the city sales department of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Boston, was 
held July 30, at Nantasket Beach, with 
more than 300 present. There was a full 
program of sports, followed by a shore 
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dinner in the evening at the McPeake 
Shore Gardens. The committee under 
whose direction the affair was held com- 
prised John H. Wiles, J. F. Herman, 
George H. Wilkinson, E. W. Wright, A. 
T. Hodgkins, J. J. Smith, J. F. Sharkey, 
George Chrisman, A. L. Kenny and J. 
M. Oxeman, all officials of the company. 


Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Spring wheat flour prices were in line 
with buyers’ ideas last week, with the 
result that sales continued as light as 
they had been since the big upward 
movement in prices got fairly under way. 
The trade refused to be convinced that 
values were sound. 

On the other hand, southwestern pat- 
ents were in steady demand, although 
the bulk of the selling was done soon 
after the first quotations on new crop 
flour were made. A difference of $1@ 
1.50 bbl in price explains the reason for 
the sale of the Kansas article. Some 
buyers have contracted for their needs 
for the next 60 to 90 days. 

Most sales were for 60-day periods 
with some 90-day contracts being made. 
Nothing was offered for six or nine 
months’ shipment, as happened last year 
at this time. Southwestern millers were 
inserting carrying charge clauses in 
their contracts, and asserted that these 
would be applied in every instance. 

There was a good inquiry for semo- 
lina, but macaroni makers bought very 
little. Advances in rye checked sales, 
which were quite heavy early in July. 

Quotations, Aug. 2: spring patents, 
fancy $8.65@8.80, standard $8.20@8.35, 
first clear $6.50@6.60; southwestern pat- 
ents, fancy $7.60@7.70, standard $7.10@ 
7.20; rye, $5.90@6; semolina, 4%c lb, 
100-lb sacks. 

Output of Buffalo mills, weekly ca- 
pacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 27-Aug. 2... 187,500 147,144 79 
Previous week ... 187,500 147,279 79 





BOOP OHO occ cccee 166,500 117,556 
Two years ago... 166,500 151,675 90 

The feed situation was practically un- 
changed except that offerings were in- 
creasing slowly. Mills which formerly 
would not sell bran except in mixed cars 
were offering some tonnage, and a rea- 
sonable amount of business could easily 
be placed at current quotations. 

Bran was quoted at $32, Boston; lake- 
and-rail, and middlings at $34. Sales 
were made at these prices, but consum- 
ers were not inclined to speculate and 
would not contract for more than imme- 
diate needs. Oil meal was selling at 
$46, although mills advanced their ask- 
ing price to $46.50 on Aug. 2. Tonnage 
could be booked at $46@46.50 for ship- 
ment up to Sept. 15, but nothing was 
offered beyond that date. 

Cottonseed meal regained its slight 
loss toward the end of last week, and 
closed firm at $56.50 for the 43 per cent 
grade, $53.25 for 41 and $50 for 36 per 
cent, all Boston basis. Prices were firm- 
ly maintained, and resellers seemed to 
have little to offer. 

Very little wheat was coming down 
the lakes, but receipts of rye and oats 
were fairly substantial and the elevators 
were not entirely without business. Re- 
ceipts for the seven-day period ending 
Aug. 2, as estimated for The Northwest- 
ern Miller: wheat, 283,246 bus; barley, 
79,188; corn, 130,000; oats, 1,121,897; rye, 
1,240,110. In the same period, clearances 
for Montreal were: rye, 117,000 bus; 
wheat, 188,500; corn, 106,400. Rail re- 
ceipts during the same time: wheat, 5 
cars; corn, 4; oats, 10; barley, 1; feed, 23. 

Demand for near-by grain tonnage was 
very light, but there was a good inquiry 
for tonnage for storage, to load during 
the last 10 days of November, and 34%c 
bu was bid, without charters being made. 
There were offers of 3c for last trip 
grain. Westbound canal business in grain 
was good. 

Stocks in store and afloat here at 
latest estimates were: wheat, American 
2,591,429 bus, Canadian 2,246,980; afloat, 
Canadian, 31,000; corn, American, 782,- 
251; oats, American 566,720, Canadian 
2,164,373; barley, American 27,350, Ca- 
nadian 79,497; rye, American 1,954,964, 
Canadian 212,998; afloat, American, 353,- 


Offerings of old wheat have about been 
exhausted on the Buffalo market, and 
light flour demand caused millers to hes- 
itate about buying new wheat. A sale 
of No. 2 red winter at $1.425, was re- 
ported to have been made locally on 
Aug. 2. 

No. 2 yellow corn was offered on 
Aug. 2 at $1.32, Buffalo, but buyers 
were not disposed to pay this price at 
the close. Early in the week the same 
grade sold as low as $1.24%. Lake re- 
ceipts of oats were small, there was very 
little demand, and no offerings toward 
the end of the week. 

Exporters were in the market for 46- 
Ib barley, which was held firm at 88c, 
c.i.f. The export trade also was inter- 
ested in offerings of rye. 

RESIGNATION OF MR. PREYER 

W. S. Preyer has resigned as man- 
ager of the Buffalo branch of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., and will sever 
his connection with that firm Sept. 1. 
He has been associated with the com- 
pany for 12 years as manager of the 
Buffalo branch, and prior to that time 
held responsible positions with the Pitts- 





W. 8S. Preyer 


burgh Coal Co. and the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. 

Because of his broad knowledge of 
the flour jobbing and bakery trade Mr. 
Preyer was selected by Julius Barnes 
to assist in handling domestic flour sales 
of the United States Grain Corporation. 
He filled the exacting duties of that po- 
sition most creditably, and was com- 
mended for his work at the completion 
of his service. 

Mr. Preyer was one of the first presi- 
dents of the Buffalo Flour Club and a 
former director of the national federat- 
ed clubs. His acquaintance is almost 
national in scope. He has been heard 
in numerous addresses on salesmanship, 
and recently was offered appointment 
as head of a large eastern salesmanship 
school. 

The Buffalo man is a director of four 
corporations outside the flour trade, and 
plans to take a well-earned vacation be- 
fore announcing his future plans. 

NOTES 

The Buffalo Flour Club is planning 
another outing for Aug. 23, 

F. C. Gruetker, of the Cereal Byprod- 
ucts Co., is on a two weeks’ tour of sea- 
board markets. 

Gus Buse is building a $17,000 addi- 
tion to his flour jobbing store and prop- 
erty at 876 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has been visiting the 
company’s New York state branches. 

Fire recently damaged the Columbia 
Service warehouse, Albany, $25,000. The 
New York-Kentucky Co., Buffalo, owns 
the property. 

The Roberts Bros. Flour Mills, Inc., 
Batavia and Warsaw, has been dissolved 
as a corporation and will continue as a 
partnership. 

Wheat harvest has been begun in the 
Genesee valley, and farmers anticipate 
a good yield at prices 30@35c bu above 
those of last year. 

James B. Dwyer resigned Aug. 1 as 
general manager of the General Baking 
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Co., and went to Erie to take charge of 
the Firch Baking Co., which he has pur- 
chased. 

Funeral services for Jamieson Black, 
head of the St. Catherines milling firm 
of J. Black & Sons, were held July 31 
at the residence in the Ontario village. 
Mr. Black was born in Scotland, 78 years 
ago, and had been active in public af- 
fairs of the Ontario peninsula for many 
years. The widow and six children sur- 
vive. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market last week ruled firm 
and generally higher, in sympathy with 
the recent strength of wheat, but the 
volume of business transacted was lim- 
ited, as local jobbers and bakers lack 
confidence and are confining operations 
closely to the satisfaction of immediate 
requirements. There was a moderate ex- 
port inquiry. Receipts for the week, 
8,100,327 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 143 sacks 
to Hull, 3,760 to London and 950 to 
Bremen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$8.30@8.80, standard patent $7.90@8.40; 
first clear $6.75@7.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.75@8.25, 
soft winter straight $5.90@6.75; rye 
flour, $6@6.25, 

Millfeed ruled firm and _ generally 
higher, with supplies small, though there 
was no activity in trade. Quotations in 
car lots, per ton: spring bran, $32@33; 
soft winter bran, $33@33.50; hard win- 
ter bran, $32@32.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33.50; flour middlings, 
$37@39; red dog, $43@44. 

Wheat was alternately higher and 
lower, but closed firm at a net advance 
of 2c. Offerings were light, while de- 
mand was rather more active. Receipts, 
368,153 bus; stock, 825,060. Quotations, 
car lots for export: No. 2 red winter 
$1.39@1.40, No. 3 $1.36@1.37, No. 4 
$1.34@1.35, No. 5 $1.31@1.32; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.32@1.33, No. 3 $1.29 
@1.30, No. 4 $1.27@1.28, No. 5 $1.24@ 
1.25. 

Corn was scarce and 4c higher, though 
demand was only moderate. Receipts, 
2,850 bus; stock, 32,397. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.32 
@1.33; No. 3 yellow, $1.30@1.31. 

Corn products ruled firm, in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material. 
There was a good seasonable demand, 
though largely of a jobbing character. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.15@3.25; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $3.15@3.25; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.15@3.25. 

Oats were quiet but, with the supply 
very small, the market ruled firm and 
advanced Y%c. Receipts, 30,527 bus; 
stock, 40,644. Quotations: No, 2 white, 
664%4.@6ic; No. 3 white, 654.@66c. 

NOTES 

H. U. Bean, grain and feed dealer, 
has retired from business, owing to poor 
health. 

Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, was on 
*change Aug. 1. 

Philip R. Markley, of the grain firm 
of J. B. Pultz & Co., has returned to 
business after an_ illness of several 
weeks. 

Samuec S. DAniets. 





ROCHESTER 

There was some activity in spring 
wheat flour last week. Jobbers and bak- 
ers came in more freely for immediate 
needs, and there was less haggling over 
prices. There was little disposition by 
millers to shade prices, and the take it 
or leave it policy was much more in evi- 
dence than for some time. 

A substantial part of the business was 
in less than car lot shipments. Direc- 
tions in nearly all cases accompanied 
orders, with requests in a good many in- 
stances urging quick shipment. 

About everything bought before the 
advance was ordered out, and the out- 
put of some spring wheat mills, showed 
a considerable jump. There was some 
difficulty in getting spring wheat, but 
the situation was not acute. Some mills 
were completely sold out on clears, and 
were practically out of the market. In 
some cases mills asked 15@25c increase 
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by the end of the week. The going 
prices on spring week flours: patents, 
$8.85@9 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $9; straights, $8.75, cotton 
98’s, mostly small lots, local; bakers pat- 
ent, $8.65, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8.60; first clears, $6.75@7.50, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75@ 
7.30; low grade, $5, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

With little old wheat to be had at any 
price, there was not much doing in soft 
wheat flours. Mills managed to get a 
little at $1.35@1.40 bu to cover sales of 
flour already made or take care of 
urgent new business. Sales of winter 
straights narrowed down to mill brand 
needs of regular customers. Winter 
straights in limited quantities were of- 
fered at $7.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.40 to bakers and $8.10 
to grocers. The advance for the week 
averaged 30@40c bbl, the biggest jump 
since the bulge started. 

The trade was anxious for new crop 
prices. Rain hindered harvest last week, 
and samples of the grain showed that 
the berry was soft and unfit for milling 
purposes. ‘There was talk of starting 
the new crop at around $1.25 bu. 

Entire wheat flour was offered at $8.25 
bbl, and graham at $6.80, both cotton 
98’s, mixed cars, Boston. There was lit- 
tle doing in the rye market last week, 
with sales confined to small lots, quick 
shipment. The trade inquired for new 
crop prices, but got nothing definite. 
Quotations were jumped 30@40c, with 
best light mill brands at $6.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.50. 

City mills reported a good demand for 
feed, some being sold slightly ahead. 
Shipments were mostly made in mixed 
cars. Range of prices at the end of the 
week: spring bran, $31.50@32__ ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; 
winter bran, $33@34, small lots, mostly 
mill door; spring middlings, $34@35, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; 
winter middlings, $35, mill door. Rye 
feed higher at $30 ton, sacked, with very 
little to be had. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, firm at $4.25 ewt, mostly small lots. 

Jobbers in western feeds had a fair 
trade in July, with total sales slightly 
over June. Prices tightened up $1 on 
corn meal, with sales at $50 ton, and 
$2 on ground oats, with sales at $48, both 
sacked, delivered. Feed mills grinding 
in transit did a fair business. Sales 
were all for prompt delivery, with mills 
not interested in selling ahead. Corn 
meal higher at $49.50 ton, and ground 
oats sharply advanced to $48@49, sacked, 
less than car lots, Rochester rates. 
Western millfeeds steady with bran of- 
fered at $33 and middlings at $34, both 





sacked, less than car lots, Rochester 
rates. 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, -as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
pe Se eee . 6,550 a5 
Previous week ......ssseses 5,800 31 


Of last week’s total, 5,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 350 
rye. 

NOTES 

The midsummer flow in the Genesee 
River is considerably above average, and 
mills located on the stream have plenty 
of cheap power. 

The F. P. Higbie grain elevator, Chili 
station, shipped its last car lot of old 
wheat. The last 5,000 bus handled were 
bought of farmers at $1.25 bu. 

T. W. Kwappe. 


COLD WEATHER CORN FROM 
ANDES TO BE TRIED HERE 


New York, N. Y.—The experimental 
introduction has been made by Dr. R. A. 
Emerson, of the department of plant 
breeding at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., of “cold weather corn.” He has, 
with F. D. Ritchie, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, brought 
back from the highlands of South Amer- 
ica 200 specimens of Andean corn, and 
he believes that by crossing this with 
“hot weather corn” a hybrid will result 
that can be grown at higher altitudes 
and in colder climates, and these plants 
will be tested out in various sections of 
the country. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 529.) 

range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 
July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
29. 107 @107% 52% @53% 92% @92% 63@78 
30. 106% @107% 51% @52% 90 @90% 64@79 
31. 105% @106% 51% @52% 91 @91% 65@79 
Aug. 
1.. 108% @109% 50% @51% 89% @90 
2 110% @111% 50% @51% 90% @90% 66@80 
4.. 110% @111% 149% @50% 89% @90% 67@81 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


65@79 


Saturday: Aug. 4 

Aug. 2 July 26 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 953,770 1,193,250 1,170,000 
Flour, bbis...... 10,398 17,964 30,756 
Millistuff, tons.... 669 712 1,443 
Comm, BUS. coccece 221,430 258,640 100,870 
a ae 214,200 207,100 406,560 
Barley, bus...... 92,650 109,000 135,960 
i, MON occ eeten 170,300 118,080 194,400 
Flaxseed, bus.... 31,000 45,000 49,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: Aug. 4 

Aug. 2 July 26 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 837,200 658,860 645,780 
Flour, bbis....... 231,173 234,421 314,283 
Millstuff, tons.... 15,065 14,558 12,600 
Corn, DUS...cccce 129,360 175,000 100,870 
Oats, BUS... ccces 168,100 250,190 361,080 
Barley, bus...... 112,189 107,310 223,310 
Rye, BUS. cccccecs 58,900 304,000 20,550 
Flaxseed, bus.... 11,200 7,630 49,000 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Aug. 2, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 











Minneapolis - 6,116 9,497 1,404 979 
Duluth .....0++ 1,061 1,350 425 675 
Totals .....+. 7,177 10,847 1,829 1,654 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Aug. 4 Aug. 5 Aug. 6 

Aug. 2 July 26 1923 1922 1921 


Corm ., 74 57 16 186 14 
Oats ... 196 238 994 14,804 11,234 
Barley... 73 49 314 197 871 
Rye ....4,702 4,716 4,623 75 111 
Flaxseed. 3 12 5 2 1,142 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Aug. 2, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -——In store—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 





Minneapolis... 31 49 17 3 5 2 
Duluth..csscs 24 101 12 56 133 27 
Totals .... 55 150 29 59 138 29 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept, 1, 1923, to Aug. 
2, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments-, 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis 8,462 6,815 1,884 3,237 
eee 6,892 4,092 6,040 3,693 
DWOtANe scccues 15,354 10,907 7,924 4,810 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth——, 
Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 






July 29 ...$% 43 2.46 2.40 2.34 
July 30... 2 \y 2.44% 2.38% 2.32% 
July 31 2.56% 2.40% 2.53% 2.39% 2.34 
Aug. 1 2 K 2.53% 2.36% 2.31% 
Aug. 2 4 2.55 2.39% 2.33% 
Aug. 4 2.49% 2.39% 2.33% 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Local mills found some difference in 
demand last week, one reporting a good 
call for old crop flour and some inquiry 
for new crop, while the other did not 
find much change. Bookings generally 
were scattered and small, and users con- 
tinued to work out their old contracts. 
The volume of sales was running well 
under what it was a year ago. 

The durum mill booked a fair business 
during the last few days of the week. 
Buyers dropped out on the advance, and 
bought lightly on the declines. No. 2 
semolina in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, was 
quoted at 414,@4%%c lb, with durum pat- 
ent ,c less. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 2, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


‘ 1924 1923 
Family patent ...-$7.95@8.20 $5.95 @6.30 
Bakers patent ........ 7.20@7.95 5.80@5.95 


First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.85 5.10@5.25 
Second clear, jute .... 4.00@4.25 3.25@3.50 

No inquiry from the East or other 
outside points was received by the rye 
mill, and this left only the local trade to 
furnish. what little demand there was. 
Quotations, f.o.b., mill, were as follows: 
pure white, $5.65; No. 2 straight, $5.30; 
No. 3 dark, $3.35; No. 5 blend, $5.50; 
No. 8 rye, $4.55. 

Duluth-Superior flour output for the 
week ending Aug. 2: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
July 27-Aug. 2 ‘ ; - 17,125 46 
Previous week , 17,855 48 
TOP GO we ancicud Te. 54 
Swe SOO GOO 6006 vcwwicns 20,895 57 


Millfeed was in good demand, for both 
deferred shipment and prompt, at slight- 
ly higher prices. The mills were selling 


their output about as fast as made, and 
were getting out their contracts. The 
trade seemed willing to fill requirements 
as supplies were available, rather than to 
hold off for breaks. 

The spring wheat market was prac- 
tically dead. While a few cars were 
reported arriving daily, they mostly rep- 
resented stuff sent in here for storage 
and shipment on contracts. No sales 
were reported at the close of the week. 
The durum mill came back in the mar- 
ket and helped elevators in caring for the 
limited offerings. Against the close of 
July 26, the list registered losses of 64% 
@ic. Moderate shipping operations in 
the face of light receipts led to a 690,- 
000-bu decrease in stocks. At the close 
of business, Aug. 2, elevators held a 
total of 1,061,000 bus. 

While a good run of corn receipts was 
noted, the movement merely represented 
stuff going through the elevators for as- 
sembly and later shipment east. Local 
offerings continued limited, at the recent 
readjusted basis. No. 1 yellow was quot- 
ed Ic over Chicago September, and No. 
2 the September price. Shipments by 
water held stocks to a 9,700-bu increase. 

Interest was increasing in the oat mar- 
ket in view of an expected run of new 
crop. Already a fair trade was being 
done in to arrive September, most of the 
arrivals applying on former sales. Spot 
offerings remained light under very small 
country offerings. Local stocks were low, 
elevators carrying only 69,000 bus at 
the close of business on Aug. 2. This 
showed an increase of but 3,000 bus on 
the week. No. 3 white on track was 
quoted 1@2c over the Chicago Septem- 
ber; to arrive, %c under the same de- 
livery. 

A scarcity of barley to trade in caused 
a dull and narrow market. Buyers were 
in evidence wanting stuff but, with no 
offerings, trading was near a standstill. 

The decline in rye shipments, despite 
the lighter receipts, resulted in a 292,000- 
bu increase in local stocks. Shipping 
contracts were pretty well cleaned up. 
Operators in this grain were looking for- 
ward for the moving of the new crop. 
Cash demand continued of the good or- 
der prevalent for a long time. In fu- 
tures the September delivery held the 
center of the stage. 

Nervousness featured the flaxseed fu- 
tures, causing prices to fluctuate rapidly 
and at times covered quite a wide range. 
The July, until it terminated by the clos- 
ing out of the month, showed independ- 
ent strength, although it ruled unevent- 
ful and was very lightly traded in. At 
the close, Aug. 2, September stood just 
a shade under the final quotation of July 
26, while October recorded a net loss of 
1%c. Trading in November was opened 
Aug. 1, when a sale at $2.32 was record- 
ed; it later dropped off %c, only to 
come back the closing day and finish at 
$2.33 bid. A close of $2.24 asked was 
posted in December. The crop situation 
continued favorable. Crushers were in 
the market for cash supplies, but the 
bareness of such offerings made it ex- 
tremely difficult to do any business. Bids 
on No. 1 spot were advanced to 17¢ over 
the September delivery, with straight, to 
arrive, quoted at September price. Do- 
mestic stocks were low, due to outsiders 
drawing on supplies. No change was 
made in the bonded holdings. 


NOTES 

E. S. Ferguson, of Minneapolis, who 
has been in charge of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co. office here for two weeks, 
has returned home. 

Arrivals of winter wheat are increas- 
ing, showing that the new crop has be- 
gun to move to the Northwest into con- 
sumptive chantiels and to terminals. 


The better prices for grains have not 
brought any particular improvement in 
demand from the East for rye and 
durum wheat. Local stocks are low. 


Stocks of coal on Duluth-Superior 
docks are large, and railroads and coal 
men are anxious to see it move to the 
country. It is the general belief that 
there will be no danger of a coal short- 
age next winter. 

Line boats have taken a little wheat 
for prompt delivery at 1%c bu, Duluth 
to Buffalo. Wild cargoes are scarce. 
Bids of 3%c bu for last trip and winter 
storage are quoted, but boat owners are 
turning them down. 
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Only one elevator is carrying any corn, 
and its stock is 85,000 bus. Severa! 
houses have fair-sized lots of oats and 
barley, and nearly all have small to mod- 
erate stocks of wheat and rye. Flax 
seed stocks are light. 


Michael Longtin, a pioneer baker o{ 
Duluth, having started in the busines 
here more than 40 years ago, was killed 
at Spooner, Wis., July 31, where he wa 
visiting. He was 81 years of age, and 
retired from active business severa 
years ago. 

W. D. Jones, of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., visited Winnipeg last week and }y 
lieves the reports of heavy damage frv)); 
black rust in Canada to be largely u 
founded. He says that the general |e 
lief is that Canada will harvest 300,0(,,- 
000 bus wheat this year. 

D. T. Helm & Co., vessel agents, are 
suing the Kinsman Transit Co. of Ohio 
for $14,811 damages for failure to seni 
a boat to Duluth the latter part «f 
November, 1922, to load grain, and t 
case is on trial in the federal court. T\ 
transit company has filed a counter cla‘'n 
of $16,560, claiming a delay of 19 di 
in unloading a steamer at Buffalo. 

F. G. Cartson 


y 





Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of dark north: 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 
July No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
26.. 137 @158 137 @148 135 @i4' 


28.. 136 @157 136 @147 134 @l4 
29.. 135% @156% 135% @146% 133% @14 
30.. 133% @154% 133% @144% 131%@14 
31.. 135% @153% 135% @144% 135% @14: 
133% @151% 133% @142% 138% @14' 
2... 186% @154% 136%@145% 136% @143 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
cents, per bushel: 


o— Amber durum—, -—Durum 
July No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No 
26... 142 @143 141 @142 141 139 
28... 140% @141% 139%@140% 138% 13 
29... 138% @139% 137% @138% 136% 134 
30... 1345@135% 133% @134% 132% 13 
31... 1385 @136 134 @135 133 131 
Aug. 
1.... 1838 @1384 132 @133 131 129 


2...- 1345 @135% 133% @134% 132% 130 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
cents, per bushel: 


r——Sept.—— 


July Old New Oct. Nov. Dex 
ae 135% 135% 135 135 133 
See 134% 134% 184% .1384% 132 
B62 06 00% 132% 132% 132% 132% 29 
Eee 1285 128% 128% 128% 124 
veers 129 129 129 129 126 
Aug 

err 127 127 126% 126% 124 
Sieenaawe 1285 128% 128% 128 125 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 2, an 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushe 
(000's omitted): Receipts by 

-- Wheat stocks—, ———grade—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 192 


bus bus bus cars cars car 

1,2dkn 
1,2 nor f 61 30 oe 34 48 5 
3 dk nor _ 
3 nor f 17 ee 2° 15 7 1 
All other 

spring .. 341 295 30 15 5 1 
1,2 amd} 
1,2dur § 193 385 78 33 44 4 
3 am d l 
3 dur s 68 oe oe 14 
All other 

durum .. 381 639 309 43 90 & 
Winter .... ee 1 8 39 ic 
Mixed ..... ee es ee 61 85 1 














Totals ..1,061 1,350 425 254 279 ry 
Receipts and shipments by weeks end« 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Receipts——, —-Shipments— 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 192 





Spring .... 82 112 ‘101 212 37 12 
Durum .... 206 368 286 638 1,595 If 
Winter .... 15 10 oe 
Totals .. 303 480 397 850 1,632 2: 
COPR ccccce 116 20 327 100 o2 7 
Oats ...... 59 -.» 1852 52 3 2 
BE wicenes 439 120 689 147 1,190 2 
Barley .... 29 58 61 30 ee s 
Flaxseed .. 24 101 12 30 15 2 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
~—-Close— 
Opening Aug. 4 
July 28 High Low Aug. 2 1923 
Sept. .$2.40 $2.40 $2.37% $2.39% $2.49 
Oct. .. 2.35 2.35 2.31 2.33% 2.38 
a. « sss 2.32 2.31% 2.33 2.36% 
eae “ies 2.24 2.24 2.33 


Stock of flaxseed on Aug. 2, in Duluth- 
Superior elevators, 34,276 bus domestic, 55.- 
820 bonded; year ago, 133,523 bus domestic 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 ‘‘out 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,465 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1923, to July 26, 1924 
with comparisons, in barrels (000's omitted) 
-—Output—, -——Exports—. 

1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-2: 


Minneapolis ...11,004 14,404 94 7 
Oe. POG ccccee 580 595 iwe os 
Duluth-Superior 840 982 wwe ee 
Outside ....... 10,176 9,181 80 6 
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EXTRA SACK EVIL 
BRINGS COMPLAINT 


Spring Wheat Miller Writes of the Abuse 
of an Old Custom—Reconditioning 
Regardless of Brand 





A spring wheat miller makes the fol- 
lowing complaint of the extra sack 
nuisance: 

“In the old days when flour could ac- 
tually be sold at a profit, and bags 
could be bought for less than one half 
of today’s price, it was customary for 
nillers to include 3 to 5 per cent empty 
sacks in each car, and then flour buyers 
would send in an order for additional 
empties from time to time, and broken 
and damaged bags of flour were recon- 
ditioned pretty much regardless of 
brand. The writer had some early train- 
ing in the retail grocery business and 
many times saw broken packages of 
flour resacked, and the first sack that 
came handy was used, regardless of 
brand. 

“Yesterday we received a request from 
a country buyer for 24 empty 49-lb cot- 
ton sacks of our leading brand. If we 
stamp the bags ‘Not packed at mill,’ the 
buyer is sore; he does not want to pay 
for the bags; he wants us to send him 
packages of our leading, advertised, rep- 
utable brand, and if he happens to be 
hoth honest and careful, the bags might 
ie properly used, but it would be very 
easy for an employee not to be as care- 
ful as he should. 

“Recently we mailed some empty sacks 
o a small town grocer at the request of 
one of our salesmen. We sent the gro- 
cer an invoice for the sacks, putting 
them in at cost. He refused to pay for 
the sacks, and said that unless we stood 
ihe cost of them he could not afford to 
uy any more of our flour. 

“One of our eastern salesmen writes 
us that a certain customer informed him 
hat the last two cars we shipped him 
did not contain any empty sacks to take 
care of those that might be torn or dam- 
iged, and that this customer had to put 
broken packages of our flour into other 
mills’ sacks. 

“The writer not long ago was in a 
large warehouse in one of our good- 
sized cities, where several mills’ flours 
are stored, and was appalled at the 
carelessness displayed. All the ware- 
house people were interested in was see- 
ing to it that each mill got credit for 
the number of sacks that were shipped 
in, whether they were 98’s, 49’s or 2414’s. 
A lot of broken packages were piled up 
in a corner, probably 100 sacks or more, 
different sizes and different brands. The 
warehouse people got out their stock of 
empty sacks and began resacking, re- 
gardless of brand or quality, so as to 
make up the required number of sacks 
that each mill was entitled to, and the 
writer could not help but marvel at the 
time at the carelessness displayed by 
prominent millers in sending large quan- 
tities of empty sacks to these warehouse 
people, who had the sacks hanging along 
the rafters, making it look like Monday 
washday. 

“In making carload shipments we do 
not include any empty cotton sacks, but 
we do include 2 per cent empty paper 
sacks. We tell our customers, when cars 
arrive in damaged condition, to have 
them inspected promptly by the receiv- 
ing agent, have proper notation made, 
and then write us, stating the number 
of empty sacks that are needed for re- 
conditioning the flour, and sending us the 
expense bill with agent’s notation, to- 
gether with their bill for labor, loss of 
flour, resacking charges, etc. It is only 
occasionally that we have a complaint. 
We all know that it is harder to put 
railroad claims through than it was 10 
or 15 years ago. The railroads require 
«ctual proof of damage, and insist that 
damaged flour be salvaged, etc.—and 
rightly so. The only time some receiv- 
ers of flour will send in proper claim 
papers is when they know they will not 
be reimbursed unless they do so. 

“The writer was in a flour storage 
warehouse in an Iowa city not long ago, 
and one mill storing flour there had on 
hand close to 200 empty sacks of its va- 
rious brands. The men around the ware- 


house were taking the bags home and 
having them made into dish towels— 
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brand new sacks that had never been 
used. 

“The empty sack evil is a real evil. 
It costs the mills thousands of dollars a 
year. The flour salesmen, in particular, 
need to be educated so that they will 
know why empty sacks are not included, 
so that they can explain the situation 
to their customers. The average flour 
buyer will be reasonable if he knows 
why mills are not shipping empty sacks 
promiscuously.” 





Flour Prices and Production 
The course of prices for top patents is 
indicated in the following table, showing 
average quotations at four representative 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

eA $8.20 $7.05 $6.85 
' 2. Paar 8.40 7.30 6.85 
ME ¢avesecs 8.10 6.90 6.60 
SUF BB nrcccece 8.10 6.90 6.55 
GD sveccoces 7.65 6.65 6.15 
SS Pee 7.85 6.75 6.20 
June 234 ........ 7.60 6.70 6.20 
SS 7.55 6.70 6.10 
|) ee 7.15 6.25 5.75 
SG D ssesvece 6.90 6.10 5.50 
Be D ben cseces 6.80 6.10 5.60 
ABO 2 nccccces 6.70 6.05 5.60 
Mareh 2 ..c.e0e 6.90 6.25 6.85 
Bed. 1 ..ccccces 6.70 6.15 5.70 
SOM. B vcesccces 6.55 5.95 5.55 
BOO, B cccccccce 6.55 5.95 6.60 
BOF, Bo sccscccce 6.70 6.10 6.55 
Gee, |B ccciccess 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Sk B asciewes 6.80 6.05 5.60 
RMB. E caccsccse 6.45 5.55 5.35 


The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

BE oe sc sasee 6.10 60 $5.60 
.. & Ra 6.15 5.60 §.55 
SOAP BE cscesccs 5.90 5.35 5.40 
DUE BO cecccces 5.75 5.45 5.45 
SOI BS ccccsvces 5.55 4.95 5.00 
Gee B. vcciccces 5.55 4.95 5.05 
Jume 84 ......6% 5.45 4.95 4.85 
SUMO UT .cccces 5.40 4.95 4.85 
SURO BO ccvcces 5.15 4.70 4.55 
wee | ssoveres 5.05 4.60 4.45 
Se Oe bencecwes 5.05 4.65 4.65 
BOGE EB cccccece 5.05 4.70 4.65 
Maren 2 ..cccss 5.15 4.80 4.75 
WO & covecsece 5.15 - 4.80 4.70 
SOM FB ccccucces 5.10 4.70 4.65 
By. B Seccoenes 5.20 4.70 4.55 
ae 5.30 4.70 4.65 
ee B eccceseca 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Bewt, 2 ncccccce 5.35 4.60 4.65 
BOR. DB cccsvccce 5.30 4.55 4.60 


An approximate average quotation for bran 
of all types in both eastern and western 
markets as reported on Aug. 5 was $29.10 
per ton, which compares with $28.90 on July 
29, and with the following first-of-the-month 


quotations: 

Swly 2 accccces $27.45 Dec. 1 ........ $31.45 
SUMO D cccccves 33.26 Nov. 1 ........ 33.65 
BE ED os ececees Brees 8 GSE, E nccccuce 33.45 
Serer ys - i eee 31.95 
BEATOR A iw cscce OO. eS eee 26.20 
Pek ote ecenas * we. & Baer 25.80 
GOR: BS cccvccess 31.26 Junel........ 31.80 


The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills: the spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of the 
Ohio valley: 


: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

July 27-Aug. 2... 40 73 52 
July 20-26 ...... 45 74 54 
Qe BBCRO csccee 47 71 48 
SURF GER  svccece 39 52 45 
June 29-July 5... 34 61 57 
June average .... 45 47 55 
May average .... 42 52 58 
April average ... 40 55 60 
March average .. 44 59 62 
February average. 46 60 66 
January average.. 47 60 57 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 52 63 70 
October average.. 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in June, 1924 
and 1923, in barrels: 


To— 1924 1923 
United States .ccccsccvcce 11,801 16,617 
United Kingdom ......... 355,591 397,944 
Other countries ........... 536,820 490,058 

DOOM oc cdevccseescsees 904,212 904,619 


Wheat exports in June, 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 1,061,3°5 1,222,047 
United Kingdom ..... 12,617,455 13,104,902 
Other countries ....... 10,395,909 7,901,949 

DOOR ocbcwcacsvcees 24,074,679 22,228,898 


Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to June 30, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in barrels: 





To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ......... 173,977 396,860 
United Kingdom ...... 3,677,239 4,134,254 
Other countries ....... 6,901,453 5,105,969 

Wetale .cccacccsecses 10,752,669 9,637,083 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to June 30, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 20,701,373 11,848,463 
United Kingdom 183,604,669 160,015,234 
Other countries ..... 60,565,038 33,734,287 


Totals ..ccccccccsce 264,871,080 205,597,984 
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Last week developed little change in 
the price of millfeed, with the exception 
possibly of oil meal, and at the close 
the market inclined to be easier. De- 
mand and sales were extremely light 
with the large mixing and consuming 
trade in most sections of the country. 

The beginning of the week found 
Philadelphia buyers in the market for 
some pure bran, and New England ab- 
sorbed a little. This was also true of 
the Southeast and portions of the cot- 
ton belt. Small amounts were worked 
to California and elsewhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Dry spots were reported 
in certain portions of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and some of the adjoining 
southern states, as well as in Connecticut 
and the southeastern part of central 
Massachusetts. This condition did not 
specify any material broadening in the 
demand for feed. 

Mixers, as a rule, complained bitterly 
about poor demand for commercial feed, 
especially in the eastern and central 
states. With the extremely heavy ship- 
ments of winter wheat to southwestern 
markets, buyers have held off in ex- 
pectation of a heavy increase in the pro- 
duction of flour, and consumers were not 
inclined to accumulate stocks of bran 
and middlings beyond current require- 
ments. This, to some extent, served to 
check demand, particularly at increased 
prices. ‘ 

Production in the Southwest gained 
considerably, and mills last week were 
operating 75 to 80 per cent capacity. 
While large flour buyers were not in- 
clined to contract ahead for large quan- 
tities of flour, buying only enough to 
take care of immediate requirements, the 
tendency of mills was to offer very lit- 
tle feed for prompt and August ship- 
ment. A few sales of flour were made 
for September shipment. Mills making 
these sales were holding their feed at a 
premium of $1@2 ton over present rul- 
ing prices. 

Northwestern mills were operating 40 
@45 per cent capacity, and large quan- 
tities of feeds continued to be sold in 
split cars of flour and millfeeds. 

Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan were 
not contracting for feed even for present 
requirements, with the exception of an 
occasional car, 

There was considerable inquiry for 
feed for shipment September to Decem- 
ber, but when premium prices were 
asked dealers were not interested, and 
claimed that it would be impossible to 
sell feed at present ruling prices unless 
there should be a sharp increase in price 
of milk, because it was impossible for 
dairymen to feed at present prices and 
make a profit. 

Pastures continued in excellent condi- 
tion, especially for this season of the 
year, and with the heavy rains of the 
past week, there was sufficient moisture 
to keep them so for some time. Prac- 
tically all sections of Wisconsin will har- 
vest an excellent grain crop, and corn 
has improved wonderfully. Practically 
the same conditions exist in most of the 
eastern states, and correspondence with 
some of the larger feed handlers in that 
territory brings the information that in 
practically all sections pastures are in 
excellent condition, and that farmers will 
soon be feeding new grain instead of 
purchasing feed at present ruling prices. 
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Demand for feed in the East is dull, 
and that sold some time ago is arriving 
and being sold at a slight discount un- 
der present prices. 

Brewers’ grains advanced during the 
week, due to the upward movement in 


grain, and good inquiry ruled, with 
limited production. 
Gluten feed prices remained un- 


changed, with a fair demand, although 
prices had not advanced in sympathy 
with corn. 

Demand for cottonseed meal was fair, 
prices being quoted at $52, Chicago, for 
43 per cent meal. 

Prices in the principal markets on 
Aug. 2, 1924, and on the same.date of 
1923, in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 


1923 1924 
Minneapolis bran ....... $20.50 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran ....... 20.50 23.50@24.00 
Minneapolis middlings... 25.00 25.00@25.75 
Minneapolis rye feed 1.00@ 24.59 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 9.00 @30.00 
Minneapolis red dog 4.00@ 35.50 


OO Frere 5.00 @ 27.00 
Minneapolis old process 
We PE: secnccxesnceee 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 
Minneapolis red dog* 
SPEER WOON ccrscesseees 
Duluth middlings ....... 
Duluth flour midds....... 3 -00@30.50 
Country mixed feed ..... ; 26.50 @ 27.00 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.50 36.00@37.00 
St. Louis bran 5 25.50 @26.50 
St. Louis brown shorts... 27.5 28.50@ 29.50 
St. Louis gray middlings. 30.00 30.50@31.50 


.00@ 44.50 
31.50 @32.00 
33.50@34.50 
2.00@ 44.00 
.00 @ 25.00 
-00@ 27.50 












St. Louis white midds,... 32.00 35.00@36.00 
St. Louis mixed feed.... 24.50 28.00@29.00 
St. Louis oat feed ...... 9.00 11.50@12.50 
St. Louis alfalfa meal ... 24.00 22.50@28.00 
St. Louis fine white 

Re TOO aancieerves 31.00 
Kansas City pure bran... 20.00 
Kansas City bran ....... 20.00 
Kansas City brown shorts 25.00 
Kansas City gray shorts. 27.00 28.00@:% 
Kansas City red dog .... 21.50 35.50@% 
Philadelphia winter bran 28.50 32.00@: 
Philadelphia pure bran... 28.00 31.50@32.5 
Philadelphia spring bran 28.00 $31.00@3% 


Philadelphia spring mid- 


SD 624s 46-4 400800089 32.00 33.00@33.50 
Philadelphia red dog .... 41.00 42.00@42.50 
Philadelphia flour midds, 37.00 36.50@40.50 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 31.00 31.00@32.00 
WEEUOe BIRR .cccescvcess 23.50 26.20@26.70 
Milwaukee bran ........ 23.00 25.50@26.50 
Milwaukee middlings ... 27.00 27.50@28.00 
Milwaukee flour midds... 31.00 31.50@32.50 
Milwaukee red dog ...... 33.50 25.00@36.50 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 27.00 25.50@26.00 
Milwaukee old process 

OF GRORE occ sc siavevcovs 45.00 47.00@48.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 48.00 44.50@53.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 33.00 @ 43.50 
Amerikorn dairy ration... 41.00 .....@46.00 
Badger stock feed ...... 26.50 .....@30.25 
Reground oat feed ...... 9.00 11.00@11.50 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
1923 1924 
Brewers’ dried grainst...$34.50 $31.00@33.00 
BEGIN TO0E? ...cccrecess 38.50 45.00@46.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibs**¢... 37.15 -.@37.40 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


PEIMMOGDOND .cccceccccses $8.30 $9.10 
IN. id tn-00:0.4.0 Seeks eee 7.00 9.10 
ly EE bo be 8 0024S ORE seas 7.50 
meeens CHY .... 62> soexe ee 9.70 


Bea iicds 5.70 6.50 
**30 days. 
J. W. Jouno. 
CROPS IN NORTH MANCHURIA 
According to Consul Hanson, Harbin, 
reports based on trade information indi- 
cate that weather conditions are favor- 
able for cereals throughout North Man- 
churia. Considerable decrease in the 
acreage under cultivation is, however, 
noted, due to difficulties in transporta- 
tion attendant upon handling last year’s 
crop. Thus, contrary to statements of 
local millers, it is felt that prices on 
wheat and wheat flour will continue high. 
According to American exporters, a mar- 
ket for their cereals and cereal products 
in North Manchuria is expected to con- 
tinue. 


Milwaukee 
* Boston, 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
(July 1-June 30), the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to 
The Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell's Commercial News, checked against 
estimates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
9 2 ,280 





TUF cccccccece 8,975 7,321 447 875 6,710 17,899 8,200 10,2 10,311 10,408 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 6,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 
September 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,640 11,995 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,561 
November 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,624 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 11,041 10,778 
January ...... 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 10,980 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 10,286 
March ........ 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 10,578 
April ......... 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823 8,969 9,521 
May .ccscccece 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 9,007 9,715 
TUMO ccccecces 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8,331 9,605 

Totals...... 111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 129,967 


The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels 


(000’s omitted): 


191 1915 1916 1917 1918 


4 922 1 
116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 


1919 1920 1921 1 923 
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SEATTLE 

North Pacific Coast mills were unable 
to interest flour buyers last week, either 
in local markets or in domestic markets 
outside of the Pacific Northwest. The 
local trade was well booked up on old 
crop flour, and showed no disposition to 
anticipate the future. 

The mills, moreover, were very con- 
servative about attempting to foster new 
crop business, owing to the erratic wheat 
market and the increasing disposition of 
growers to advance prices whenever ap- 
proached to sell. Pacific states growers 
are convinced that they have the control 
of prices in their own hands this year 
on account of the light crop in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and of the recent 
strength in wheat, with the result that, 
since the coast mills are unable to hedge 
flour sales, they are unwilling to forecast 
future prices. 

The same situation has, of course, 
often confronted them before, when they 
have taken a chance, but former unfor- 
tunate experiences appear to have finally 
taught most of them the folly of court- 
ing disaster. 

The oriental situation has considerable 
promise, based on short flour stocks at 
the leading markets and a disposition to 
buy indicated by oriental bids having for 
some time been advanced correspondingly 
with increases in mill limits. An advance 
of 20c bbl last week, shortly after two 
others, for instance, was followed by 
sales to Hongkong at the highest price 
of the season. 

At the close of last week the Pacific 
Flour Export Co. quoted $6.90 bbl, less 
2 per cent, c.i.f., for straights, in 49's, 
to Hongkong and to Chinese ports which 
have an ocean rate of $5.50 ton, and $7.10 
for cut-off, which quotations were cut 
only slightly by others. At the same 
time Canadian clears were quoted at 
$6.85@7 and Canadian straights at $7.25, 
«.i.f., Shanghai, and Australian straights 
$6.8514, c.i.f., the same port. 

Recent sales to the Orient have not 
been large, but sufficiently frequent at 
each advance to augur well for the fu- 
ture as soon as prices show some sta- 
bility. 

Numerous reports have been current of 
sales of Kansas flour on this market and 
to California at extremely low prices, 
but inquiry develops that very little such 
flour has been sold on the north Pacific 
Coast for some time, and comparatively 
little to California. 

On account of the very short wheat 
crop in California, increased flour de- 
mand from -there has been anticipated 
by north Pacific Coast millers, but, so 
far, sales have been about normal for 
this time of year, buyers in that state 
refusing to book at the current high 
prices. 

Washington flours have advanced about 
60¢ since week before last, and Washing- 
ton family patent was quoted at the close 
of last week at $7.70@8 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons, coast; export straights, basis 
49’s, $6.20@6.30; export cut-off, $6.30@ 
6.40; bakers patent, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$7.60@7.70; pastry flour, $7.10@7.35; 
blends, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.90@8.20. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, 
carloads, coast, were quoted at the close 
of last .week at $8.70@9.20 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $7.45@8.10. 

Millfeed prices shot up $1 last week, 
Washington mill-run having been quoted 
at $34 ton. There was a fair demand at 
this price, and on account of the long 
continued drouth on the Pacific Coast, 
the mills anticipate good buying for the 
balance of the summer. 

The cash wheat market has been ex- 
tremely sensitive, with any buying de- 
mand rapidly advancing prices. Fancy 


milling blue-stem sold last week at $1.77 
bu, coast, ordinary blue-stem at $1.68, 
club at $1.42, and Turkey at $1.55; Mon- 
tana dark hard northern spring, 14 per 
cent protein, sold at $1.72 bu, and 13 per 
cent at $1.62. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, with a weekly capacity of 52,800 


bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
wey STROM. B.cccccccscse SEE 58 
Previous week ..... - 30,552 58 
ee ek snes s0664.0%400<0 ee 67 
TWO FORTS BHO ..cceccccese 17,491 33 
TUPOO VORTE GMO .ccccccccic 24,586 17 
Four YeOOre 80 .....22..5% 5,813 11 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Gua Brees & occcevesess 22,798 40 
PROViOUS WOOK ...6..sece6. BE,882 38 
EO "Fae eer 39 a1 
-, F. |. kerr ere 24,040 42 
TRESS VOTH BHO 2 iccccccece 20,341 36 
POUL FORTS BHO oc cccvcceas 10,098 18 


NOTES 


The Fulner Feed Co., Everett, Wash., 
has made an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors. 


Application of carriers for fourth sec- 
tion relief from Chicago and Mississippi 
River points to the Pacific Coast has 
been denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The application of Mississippi and 
Missouri River millers for an export rate 
on flour via Pacific Coast ports of 50c 
ewt has been denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first three weeks of August: 
to Hongkong, 50,050 bbls; Shanghai, 35,- 
416; Fuchau, 2,455; Yokohama, 2,000; 
Manila, 16,203; Cebu, 7,388; Iloilo, 4,688; 
Peru, 2,016; Chile, 12,170; Honolulu, 2,- 
946; Christiania, 561. 


Carriers have refused to accept the 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the department of public 
works of Washington that the weight of 
whole grains used in the manufacture of 
poultry and stock feeds could be used 
to enforce the 3314 per cent maximum 
rule. 

Rates on coarse grains, wheat and 
products thereof from Mondak, Mont., 
and west of there on the Great North- 
ern Railway, to the Pacific Coast, will be 
47c ewt, effective Aug. 3. Rates via the 
Northern Pacific and Milwaukee remain 
at 48c on coarse grains and 52c on wheat, 
and their products. 

The state department of agriculture 
reports that there were 4,000,000 bus 
wheat in Washington warehouses at the 
beginning of the new crop year, July 1, 
against 1,108,000 in 1923 and 1,975,000 
in 1922. It states that the federal esti- 
mate as of July 1, of 25,339,000 bus of 
wheat for the state of Washington, 
should, according to harvest returns, be 
increased to 30,000,000. 

W. B. Shaffer, president Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., 
was in Seattle last week, with Mrs. Shaf- 
fer, on the way to Alaska. He said that 
the crop in his part of the state was 
turning out better than expected; that 
where five to seven bus had been looked 
for, yields of eight to twelve were com- 
mon, and that there was a large amount 
of 62-lb wheat of good strength. 





The Soviet government intends to 
establish a butter control organization at 
Teningrad, and to make that port the 
sole outlet for Russian butter, cheese 
and eggs. 








SAN FRANCISCO 

The flour market remained in an un- 
certain state last week, as bakers and 
jobbers had discontinued to purchase for 
other than immediate requirements. Mill 
prices, car lots, delivered San Francisco, 
cotton 98’s, were as follows: Dakota 
standard patent, $8.40@8.95 bbl; Mon- 
tana standard, $7.75@8.35; Kansas 
standard, $7.50@8; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $7.30@7.60; cut-off, 
$6.60@6.75. 

The millfeed market continued firm, 
with further advances of $1@1.50 ton. 
Prices in effect were: eastern red bran 
and mill-run, $34.50@35; Washington 
and Oregon standard bran and mill-run, 
$37; choice white, $39; low grade, 45@ 
46,—delivered, San Francisco. 

During the week there was an advance 
of 20c bbl in the price of family flour 
by San Francisco millers. This was a 
total advance of $1 since June 17. Mill- 
ers’ prices were: halves, $8.10 bbl; quar- 
ters, $8.30; eighths, $8.50; twenties, $9.30. 


NOTES 

Port Costa’s grain warehouses are 
loaded to capacity, despite the fact that 
ships are carrying away record cargoes. 
Heavy shipments are coming into Port 
Costa from all parts of the San Joaquin 
valley. Five ships, all bound for the 
United Kingdom, will load at Port Costa 
this week. 

Charges filed in the superior court al- 
lege that the state board of harbor com- 
missioners is fostering a monopoly in 
transportation of grain to and from San 
Francisco, and that it is attempting to 
fix grain rates without jurisdiction. The 
action, filed by Frank A. Somers, presi- 
dent Somers Grain Co., names as de- 
fendants, Charles H. Spear, president of 
the commissioners, M. F. Cochrane and 
J. B. Sanford, also of the commission; 
Kerr, Gifford & Co; the C. B. Westrope 
Co., and Edward L. Eyre and E. Clemens 
Horst, as lessees of the state warehouses 
at Islais Creek. 


OGDEN 

Enlarged arrivals of 1924 crop wheat 
and slight advances in flour prices were 
the only features of the Ogden market 
last week, wheat prices remaining the 
same as for the previous week. Millers 
made especial note of the elimination of 
the former differential between soft and 
hard wheats, which had reached as much 
as 25c bu during the past year. 

Wheat quotations on Aug. 2 were $1.35 
bu for old crop dark hard, soft white 
and hard white; for dark northern 
spring, $1.35@1.40. New crop wheat was 
quoted at 10c bu less. These were on 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Advanced prices brought Ogden quo- 
tations to $7 bbl for family and hard 
wheat flours and $7@7.10 for bakers, 
48-lb cotton bags, carload lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. Demand in Utah and Idaho was 
excellent. California buyers were also 
taking large shipments of Utah flour, the 
quotations being $7.50 bbl for family 
patents and $7.50@7.60 for bakers, 98-lb 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points. Quotations to southeast- 
ern buyers were $8 bbl for high patents 
and family patents, 98-lb cotton bags, 
car lots, f.o.b., lower Mississippi points. 

Quotations of Montana flour on the 
Ogden market were $8.10 bbl for bakers, 
98-lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
Kansas mills quoted bakers flours at 
$7.50 bbl on the same basis. 

The bran market remained unchanged, 
on the basis of $29 ton for red bran, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and $34, f.o.b., 
California common points. 


DEARTH OF SOFT WHEAT 


Drouth conditions in upland districts 
of Utah and Idaho have resulted in a 
prospective shortage of soft wheats, with 
hard wheat acreage showing better con- 
dition. Advices received by Ogden mill- 
ers indicate that there will be 15,000,000 
bus wheat harvested in the intermoun- 
tain territory of Utah and southern Ida- 
ho, the bulk of it hard wheat. In pre- 
vious years the major portion has been 
soft white wheat. The result has been 
that markets have been developed pri- 
marily for soft wheat, soft wheat flours 
and blended flour. Some millers express 
the belief now that there will not be suf- 
ficient soft wheat in the intermountain 
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territory for blending and local consump- 
tion of soft wheat flours. 
NOTES 

O. H. Morgan, vice president Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., has left for San 
Francisco and Los Angeles after spend- 
ing two weeks in Ogden on business. 

Moving of the mill of the Associated 
Farmers’ Milling Co., Riverdale, Utah, to 
make way for the Ogden-Salt Lake state 
highway, has been nearly completed. 'Tinc 
buildings have been placed on propert; 
adjoining the Riverdale mill. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


GREAT FALLS 

Flour was advanced again last week, 
due to the rise in wheat prices. Com 
pared to the previous week, patent flou: 
was 25c bbl higher. The prices: patent 
flour $7.75 bbl and first clear $4.70, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in ca: 
lots; bran $28 ton and standard mid 
dlings $30, same terms. 


NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, manager Roy: 
Milling Co., has_ returned from hi 
mountain home in Glacier Park. 

Old wheat is still being delivered t 
country elevators. The price last wee 
touched $1.23 for No. 1 dark norther: 
spring at points taking the rate of 42 
cewt to Minneapolis and Duluth. This i 
the highest price paid for wheat in thai 
territory for more than three years, 

Louis A. Campbell, county agent o! 
Hill County, has been made head of th: 
division of labor and publicity in th 
Montana department of agricultur: 
The aim of the department is to bring 
settlers onto Montana farming land who 
will become permanent residents of the 
State. 


P. J. Peckens, district freight and 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway, as 
serts that Montana will have the bigges' 
wheat crop it has ever grown betweei 
Great Falls and the Madison Rive 
country in the south part, and fron 
there east to the state line. 

Miles City will have a new elevato: 
ready for use in handling the present 
wheat crop, as Charles Hanson and E. FE 
Alair have let the contract for the con 
struction of a plant with a capacity ot 
25,000 bus, to be completed early in 
September. The owners have been con- 
nected with grain and milling interests 
around Miles City for several years, 


It required 6,193 grain cars to han- 
dle the wheat on the Butte division of 
the Great Northern road during the year 
ended June 30, 1924, according to Clar- 
ence Hogan, who has charge of statis- 
tics for the road. This compared with 
5,138 for the same period ending June 
30, 1923, or an increase of 1,055 cars. 
The same authority estimates that the 
same territory will this year produce a 
wheat crop of about 8,000,000 bus. 


Joun A. Curry. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
9oOF 


1923-24... 259,334 269,598 82,052 63,225 
1922-23... 189,046 152,877 54,975 44,280 
1921-22... 180,641 176,171 32,9738 32,272 
1920-21... 169,756 230,420 47,619 50,470 
1919-20... 214,143 258,686 57,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,691 209,240 32,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 4,032 
1916-16... 184,158 161,133 76,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 76,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 176,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1923-24.... 17,208 8,465 2,631 4,821 
1922-23.... 16,081 7,851 2,618 4,053 
1921-22.... 13,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 





1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,625 3,207 


1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 X 


1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.... 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 
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DOMICILE OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 

At the time the new London Flour 
Trade Association contracts were drawn 
up, it was decided, for the better safe- 
guarding of importers’ interests, that the 
clause in connection with the domicile of 
insurance companies should read, “they 
must be such who are carrying on busi- 
ness in London, or, who for the purpose 
of any legal proceedings, agree to a 
British domicile, and provide an address 
for the service of process in London.” 

Up to the present this clause, forming 
part and parcel of the contract as it 
does, has not been insisted upon by im- 
porters in London, although the princi- 
pal settling agents have been provided 
with “power of attorney” for the ma- 
jority of the companies who provide 
cover for flour. This question of the 
domicile of underwriters was brought 
up for discussion at the recent general 
meeting of the National Association of 
Flour Importers, and as a result cables 
were sent to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and to the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association asking them to ad- 
vise their members that, in order to con- 
form with the London Flour Contract, 
insurance companies must be domiciled 
in London. 

In the covering letter it is pointed out 
that these terms apply to the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that the 
simple course for the companies to adopt 
would be for all policies to have printed 
upon them “The underwriters and/or 
companies agree to a British domicile 
for the purpose of any legal proceed- 
ings, and will accept service in London 
at ." 





As mentioned above, many United 
States companies who insure “all risks” 
have issued powers of attorney to their 
settling agents in London, but there 
might be cases where this power was not 
exercised, which would necessitate serv- 
ice and proceedings in America. This 
is entirely against the spirit of the con- 
tract, and there is a very strong feeling 
in the trade that the position should be 
regularized, and it is hoped that the im- 
porters will receive the whole-hearted 
backing of their shippers to attain this 
end, 

It must not be thought for one mo- 
ment that this clause is aimed at the 
many old friends of the trade in the in- 
surance world, who have lived up to 
their contracts in both the spirit and the 
letter, but there are others coming into 
this business who may not be so scrupu- 
lous, and it is just as necessary to keep 
the old friends as for the importers to 
protect themselves. 


ENGLAND 


The flour trade seems to have at last 
grasped the fact that an advance is jus- 
tified, partly on account of the continu- 
ous advance in wheat prices, and partly 
by the reported harvest failure in Rus- 
sia, On this subject Professor S. Proco- 
povitch, a well-known Russian economist, 
has written to the Times. He says that 
Soviet Russia is again faced with famine, 
that in 1913-14 the cereal harvest of 
Russia was 10.6 hundredweights per head 
of the population, but that in 1920 this 
had fallen to 4.7 hundredweights, and 
although there has been a decided in- 
crease since the latter date, the exporta- 
tion of 2,700,000 tons in 1923-24 has left 
the population almost entirely without 
supplies of grain. He considers that this 
large exportation was carried out by 
the Soviet to help provide funds, the 
revenue having fallen below 40 per cent 
of the pre-war figure. 

He further states that the Soviet 
press acknowledges that the winter crops 
have almost completely perished, while 


where they survive, the harvest will not 
be more than 15@30 lbs per acre, or 
about what it was in 1921; and finally, 
after giving statistics of the area of 
cultivation per homestead, and the ex- 
tent. to which the people will be af- 
fected by the famine, he estimates that 
for 85 per cent of the rural population 
in a large number of provinces, or 70 
per cent of the total population, which 
means about 15,000,000 to 17,000,000 
souls, the situation is critical. 

These prospects, combined with re- 
peated low estimates of the probable 
outturn of the Canadian wheat crop, and 
the corn situation in the United States 
give the trade cause for thought. The 
Canadian official report issued this week 
was looked upon as justifying the esti- 
mates which may be made today, but 
the majority of the trade feels there is 
hope for a possible 4,000,000,000-bu crop. 
This, combined with lower Canadian and 
American wheat prices, caused a set- 
back early today, but before the close, 
prices had recovered and were only frac- 
tionally below the high point of yester- 
day. 

A very distinct change in the senti- 
ment of the flour trade was evident dur- 
ing the past week. The hesitancy so per- 
ceptible for weeks past, while wheat 
prices advanced steadily, seems to have 
been thrown off, and although acting 
with discretion, importers have in many 
instances taken hold of fair quantities 
from any mill able to offer at real com- 
petitive rates; some importers have also 
made a raid on spot stocks, which were 
offered at less than millers would take 
for shipment, although the margin today 
has closed up considerably. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
at 40s 9d@41s for July-August ship- 
ment from the seaboard, but buyers can- 
not understand why an advance of 3d 
should be asked today, when Canadian 
wheat markets closed at a decline of 
nearly a cent, nor are they, in conse- 
quence, quite as proud of their previous 
day’s purchases at 40s 6d, c.i.f., at which 
price an advance of Is 3d per sack had 
been established on the week. The spot 
price today is 42s, equal to 40s, c.i.f., 
including sellers’ commission. Top pat- 
ents are offered by cable at 42s 9d@43s 
9d, according to quality. 

Kansas cables are all dearer, with good 
clears offering at about 38s 6d and top 
grades at 42@43s, but no business is 
reported. Plate low grades are dearer, 
and offers are scarce at 25s 9d. Minne- 
apolis low grades are reported «s being 
offered at 27s 6d. 

Australian flours have also received 
more attention, and nothing on the spot 
could now be purchased at less than 38s, 
ex-store; 37s, c.i.f., has been paid for 
passage parcels, but offers for shipment 
are scarce, and less than 38s 6d, c.i.f., 
would not be entertained. 

London millers have shown a very de- 
termined front, having advanced their 
prices 1s daily for the last three days, 
with the result that their official price. is 
now 44s 6d, delivered, for straight run. 
Furthermore, it is reliably reported that 
the period of cutting prices has passed, 
and their selling price is definitely 43s 
6d, delivered to the average baker, which 
is equal to about 39s 6d, c.i.f. It must 
be admitted, however, that the large 
buyer would get some concession from 
even this lower figure. 

Arrivals of flour were less this week, 
and below normal requirements. The 
quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs, were: 
from the United States, Atlantic 7,649, 
Pacific 800; Canada, 1,950; Argentina, 
6,872; Continent, 275. 

The wheat market has been strong and 
advancing during the week, and although 
prices are above the lowest point of to- 


day they are slightly below the highest 
yesterday. No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
June-July shipment, is offered at 54s 6d, 
July-August shipment has been sold at 
54s 3d, and October-November up to 53s 
3d. No. 3 northern Manitoba on pas- 
sage has been sold at 51s 6d, with June- 
July shipment offering at 51s 3d. Aus- 
tralian wheat afloat is held for 53s 6d, 
while 54s 6d is asked for August ship- 
ment. Choice white Karachi is offered 
at 51s 3d for June-July shipment, while 
July-August has been sold at 51s 3d. 
Rosafe, 631%4-lb, June-July, is offered at 
51s Sd. Baruso, 63%4-lb, July, sold at 
50s 6d, and the same price would buy 
June-July shipment. 

The trade for feed keeps firm, and 
prices are generally higher. Bran, how- 
ever, is unchanged at £6 5s, ex-mill. 
London made middlings are very firmly 
held at £9 5s, ex-mill, with only a few 
mills able to give immediate delivery. 
Plate pollards have firmed up and pas- 
sage parcels have changed hands at £6 
12s 6d, c.i.f. Shippers are asking £7 for 
July-December shipment, with actual 
business at this figure for July-August, 
August-September, and September-Octo- 
ber. Fancy Plate middlings afloat are 
held for £8 17s 6d, with shipping- 
shipped at £8 lds. 

Linseed has been firm and dearer. 
Caleutta on spot is nominally £21 5s. 
Afloat and for shipment June to Sep- 
tember the price is £21 5s, which shows a 
small decline for the later months of 
2s 6d ton. Bold Bombay has sellers for 
June-July and July-August shipment at 
£21 15s. Plate on passage and for July 
shipment is nominally £19 15s, and there 
are sellers at this price for July-August 
and August-September looking for busi- 
ness at £19 10s and £19 Ils 3d. To 
Hull, prices are about 3s 9d ton below 
London figures. 

The cottonseed trade continues quiet, 
with prices unchanged, July-August to 
London being £10 8s 9d, nominal. To 
Hull, July-August, is offered at £10 7s 
6d. Egyptian (black) is firm, although 
prices are unchanged. The spot value is 
£13 7s 6d, with new crop offered for 
September at £12 12s 6d. 

The improved feeling mentioned last 
week has been maintained, and spot 
prices for oatmeal all show an ad- 
vance, mainly brought about by the high- 
er prices asked by London millers, who 
are reported to be holding firmly at 
about £16 15s ton, ex-mill. The result is 
that the market is more cheerful, and 
there are some inquiries for shipment, 
but buyers have not yet shown sufficient 
courage to pay the price asked by Ameri- 
can and Canadian mills while there are 
sellers on the spot at £16 5s, ex-store, 
for rolled oats. 


NOTES 


B. F. Whitecar, Philadelphia, associate 
editor of the Bakers Weekly, called at 
this office July 17. 

K. Heslenfeld, of the firm of Bulsing 
& Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, accompanied 
by his wife, has been spending a few days 
in London to visit the Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley. 

John E. Davies, of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., called at 
the office on July 17. He is visiting his 
home at Cardiff, Wales, and expects to 
return to Canada soon. 

George Huber, president Huber Bak- 
ing Co., Wilmington, Del., who has been 
attending the International Advertising 
Convention at Wembley, will leave Lon- 
don for Paris on July 19. He expects 
to sail from Southampton for New York 
on July 26. 

Thomas Wilson, formerly of Wilson 
& Dunlop, Leith, was among callers at 


this office on July 18. Mr. Wilson, who 
was very well known in the Scotch flour 
importing trade, has recently retired 
from business. He came to London by 
sea from Leith, and was going to visit 
relatives near Cardiff, Wales. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and also of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, arrived in London this week and 
called at this office. Mr. Lowry is now 
in Paris with a party of Shriners, the 
trip having been organized by the Tem- 
ple Tours. Mr. Lowry’s son, William K. 
Lowry, is now in London and will join 
his father at Nice, in the south of 
France. 

Frederick Kosmack, of Kosmack, 
Stewart & Co. Belfast, and Erich 
Mancke, of Hamburg, Germany, were 
in London this week and called at this 
office. These gentlemen have joined 
forces in Hamburg under the style of 
Kosmack & Mancke, and will do an im- 
porting business in flour, grain and feed- 
ingstuffs. They will be connected with 
the Belfast firm of Kosmack, Stewart 
& Co., and will do that firm’s business in 
Germany and central Europe; in other 
words, all business transacted through 
Hamburg. Mr. Kosmack is a son of the 
late M. Kosmack, who founded the firm 
M. Kosmack & Co., Glasgow. Mr. 
Mancke is well known in Germany, and 
has been connected with the grain trade 
for a number of years. They will have 
offices at 18, Monckebergstr, Hamburg. 

The Liverpool Market 

Liverpoo., July 16.—Flour is in good 
demand and the advance of 2s 6d per 
sack this week for home milled is in 
favor of importers. As regards import- 
ed flour, some business was done in 
Manitoba export patent, July-August 
shipment, at 39s 9d .40s 6d, c.i.f., Liver- 
pool and Manchester. Australian afloat 
sold at 35s 9d. Low grades were firm 
and in small supply. American second 
clears were 27s 3d. Shippers offered 
Plate low grade at £10 10s, and later at 
£10 5s, buyers’ ideas being £10, c.i.f. 

Continuously advancing markets were 
the feature of the past week, culminat- 
ing yesterday in an advance of 644d in 
the option market, making an advance 
of 1s 14%d@I1s 144d per ctl. With lower 
foreign quotations today there is an 
easier feeling, and closing prices show 
a decline of 2%@3%4d from the highest 
point yesterday. Reports of insufficient 
rain in Canada, and the low estimate 
of the dominion crop, were responsible 
for the firmness. Events of the past 
week demongtrate the sensitiveness of 
our wheat market to any reports of se- 
vere crop damage in Canada, which 
country, after all, is the mainstay of the 
market, as importing countries depend 
on Canada and Argentina for two thirds 
of their over-sea supplies. 

Wheat is Is 9d@4s qr dearer on the 
week, No. 1 northern Manitoba selling 
at 54s, No. 2 at 52s 9d, No. 3 at 35s, Aus- 
tralian 53s, choice white Karachi 51s 6d, 
Rosario 52s, Baril 51s and Chilean at 49s. 

The linseed cake market is very firm, 
and there are no firsthand sellers. Ar- 
gentine cakes are out of line at £12 10s, 
July-August shipment. 

Feedingstuffs are firm, and offers of 
bran for August-December shipment 
from Liverpool were invited by conti- 
nental buyers. Liverpool millers, how- 
ever, would not quote. 





SCOTLAND 
Grascow, July 14.—There was a sharp 
rise in the market this week and, al- 
thou the advance in wheat values 
would indicate a higher level, no confi- 
dence is felt in the stability of present 
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prices. Kansas flours are quite out of 
line, compared with Kansas wheat values, 
patents being offered at 39s 6d@42s, 
c.i.f., Atlantic seaboard shipment, and 
clears at 34s 6d@35s 6d. Our bakers 
would buy Kansas flour were it as cheap 
as Australian, but as it does not blend 
so well with the latter as Manitoba, they 
are using large quantities of Australian. 
However, Australian has advanced to- 
day and is now 38s 6d, c.i.f., for August- 
September seaboard shipment, and is 
going out of line as far as value is con- 
cerned. 

American winters are quoted at 41@ 
42s, c.i.f., for near at hand, and 40@41s 
for new crop. Offers of Manitoba flours 
but sales are slow, 


are 41@429s, c.i.f., 
and resellers are coming in at lower 
prices. 


Home milled flour, which shows an ad- 
vance of another shilling, is quoted at 
39s, 41s and 43s, c.i.f., without much 
business resulting. 

On the other hand, our millers are 
getting very free offers of Kansas No. 2 
hard winter wheat at 48s 6d@49s, and 
No, 2 red winter at 45s, both August sea- 
board shipment. 


IRELAND 

Berast, July 15.—The week has been 
one of fluctuations, as in the early part 
quotations were weaker for both wheat 
and flour and toward the close there was 
a distinct upward movement. Importers 
have sold most of their stock, and bakers 
have only been buying from time to time 
under mills’ prices. Home millers have 
done a fair business and have booked 
some flour ahead, but nothing like the 
quantity one would have expected, con- 
sidering the rise. ‘Their price for soft 
winters is now equal to about 40s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, for the cheapest. t 

Good English milled flour for bakers is 
now about 41@42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, and is quite good value com- 
pared with what is being done abroad, 
as cables for very highest grade short 
patents under mill’s own brand have been 
as high as 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, August 
seaboard shipment. 

Some sales were made by resellers to 
bakers for July shipment on the basis of 
41s@41s 6d for an ordinary short patent. 
Good export patents were quoted at 41s 
for August seaboard shipment, and a lit- 
tle business was done in the cheaper 
grades at 39s, net, c.i.f., either port, but 
importers were only able to place small 
lots here and there. 

Some business was also done in fine 
Kansas flour, short patents being sold for 
July-August shipment from seaboard at 
38s, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s 6d, Dublin. 
Australian flours are commanding bet- 
ter prices, and importers have been sell- 
ing on the basis of about 38s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 38s 6d, Dublin. Owing to 
the stiff advance in wheat, Minneapolis 
flours are now very dear. Even the 
cheapest are about 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. 

Shipments of flour to Dublin for the 
week ending July 5, were 13,000 sacks, 
against 1,000 the previous week, bringing 
the total since Aug. 1 last year to 228,000 
sacks. Shipments to Belfast in the same 
week were only 1,600 sacks, against none 
the previous week, making a total of 
241,000 sacks since Aug. 1. ¢ 

The oatmeal market has been strong. 
Ordinary oatmeal, procurable at 37s 6d 
per 280 Ibs, net, Belfast, a week ago, 
could not now be secured under 39@40s, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Stocks are not 
large and, as showing the change in the 
situation, 39s was refused ex-store for an 
ordinary grade. Rolled oats have also 
firmed up in price, and some mills are 
quoting as high as 42s, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. Home millers want 45s. 

All feedingstuffs are dear. There is a 
strong demand for corn and corn prod- 
ucts, meal being about £10 ton and 
cooked food for cattle feeding about £12 
ton more. Linseed cakes are firm at 
£10 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
with a rising tendency. 

Mill offals have assumed a strong tone, 
in sympathy with all classes of feeding- 
stuffs. Bran is very firm and actually 
registered an advance of 2s 6d@5s ton, 
which is extraordinary at this time of 
year. Home made white bran is now firm 
at £9 ton, Belfast, and £9 10s, Dublin 
and the south. English broad white bran 
is £11. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOLLAND 


AmsterpaM, July 14.— The market 
fluctuations of the past week caused 
some activity on the part of importers 
of American flour. When, early in the 
week, wheat values gave way and subse- 
quently some of the United States mill- 
ers saw their way to offer on a lower 
basis, there were many who thought it 
the beginning of a regular setback in 
prices, and prepared to buy at their own 
valuation. They waited so long, how- 
ever, that chances to lay in stock at a 
price which at the moment was fairly in 
line with home quotations were missed, 
while now, at the much higher prices 
proportionate to higher wheat markets, 
they cannot entertain the offers. 

On the whole, the position at the mo- 
ment is one of uncertainty and doubt. 
There are no stocks worth consideration, 
and with light quantities on the road it 
is hard work for those who deal in 
American flour principally or entirely to 
compete with home millers. 

American offers of spring wheat pat- 
ent flour at 18.75@19 florins were quite 
above consideration, in comparison with 
the average price of 17.50 florins for 
home milled. Manitoba export patent 
was also too dear at 18.50 florins, but a 
price of 18.25 florins would probabl 
lead to business. Kansas flours were of- 
fered as follows: hard wheat patent 


17.75@18 florins, good straights 16.75@ 
17 florins, the latter price being more 
in line, but as our dealers cannot work 
this price with their customers as yet, 
they are disinclined to take up any flour 
on. the present uncertain basis. 

During the two days when the market 
was more in buyers’ favor some sales of 
Kansas patent at 17.50 florins and 
straights at 16.75 for forward delivery 
till October were put through. These, 
on the level of today’s values, can be 
considered a bargain, especially as, owing 
to the reliability of the brands in ques- 
tion, the flour will fetch top prices with 
consumers. 

Purchases are often made by consum- 
ers solely on account of a brand’s repu- 
tation, and it is speaking testimony of 
the value of a good name that some 
brands will easily fetch 25 Dutch cents 
per 100 kilos more than others of the 
same grade but of different origin. .The 
master baker does not want to be obliged 
to experiment day after day, but to 
know he can depend on the uniform ca- 
pacity of the flour he buys. Variation in 
quality in order to meet buyers’ ideas in 
the matter of price sooner or later leads 
to disaster. 

Cereal crops are maturing well and 
quickly, and the favorable spring and 
subsequent warm weather have material- 
ly improved the winter crop prospects, 
compared with a month ago. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs ( 


flour from Canada from 


July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, by principal 


000’s omitted): 








To— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June Totals 
ere rey TS eT 1 1 ¢ es 1 es eo. 2 2 1 ee 9 
PD cvchneesaecasen 1 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 1 18 
British Guiana .......... 18 15 9 16 14 19 16 12 16 6 14 19 173 
British South Africa..... 4 5 3 1 6 6 es 7 9 10 3 18 72 
British West Indies...... 48 65 45 69 66 76 57 36 61 46 69 60 698 
rer re rrr 23 15 12 24 21 31 28 19 33 16 13 14 249 
Re err 8 10 6 19 62 31 47 15 39 13 11 29 290 
PD -h 60560000 40040008 19 10 5 17 26 21 27 16 32 29 23 28 253 
rrr rer 66 125 52 226 271 216 178 244 #340 211 252 71 2,252 
SE Aen ta eee eeweneaes 13 21 19 71 49 72 5 4 ee 13 70 338 
a rere 17 20 28 19 18 27 40 110 44 8 11 6 348 
SE Wiad aee den eenons aces 2 5 S 8 14 5 6 3 8 3 2 2 66 
Pe 8 6 5 13 18 36 25 59 62 14 41 18 305 
Newfoundland .......... 15 23 25 71 64 47 16 9 21 11 20 50 372 
BING. 6.066 8es0eeeseeeeee 8 9 1 20 17 24 29 13 4 4 13 7 149 
CL. 05.0: 444006600 ene sos 8 16 24 42 33 23 54 90 152 111 58 61 662 
French West Indies...... 2 ee oe 1 1 2 oe 1 1 1 oe 9 
DED 9k 6364046060040 1 ee sé 4 2 6 1 3 2 3 ee 22 
RROD 65-050 ssensenecues 4 6 os 8 9 ee 1 o° ee oe ee 28 
Pr rrr eee 2 1 ee 2 3 3 4 2 3 1 21 
eer 14 XS ee 6 1 12 10 35 32 36 4 179 
PES os ch aneweesevades 72 39 “2 41 25 82 45 35 60 43 23 2 467 
DEE 060050 60.450088400 6 7 4 17 19 19 13 7 15 10 6 9 132 
ET 0. $04:0-0099:560 404% 11 5 2 4 3 ee 1 e* ae 2 28 
United Kingdom ........ 369 194 173 394 545 516 3881 326 375 268 393 392 4,326 
United States ........... 18 18 13 25 19 22 14 16 31 9 13 12 210 
WHE ecb etececcenes 10 5 8 13 7 22 14 8 15 8 12 9 131 
PUNE oes ebencecsene 2 3 2 ee 2 ee 2 ee as es 5 3 19 
SE C6-0006445.0000066008 1 1 3 8 12 15 5 1 5 10 13 3 80 
SE AS Shean Ow enbevenouns . 1 as 5 12 29 16 10 11 4 7 6 101 
POROMRE 6 cacvciccceccece 2 1 1 1 3 3 2 ee 2 es 3 3 21 
San Domingo ........... 2 2 ve 3 1 3 2 1 4 2 2 3 25 
Philippine Islands ...... ee 1 ve 1 o* 1 oe 1 as 1 és 5 
DED v66.96.0.0 006 Saeeswe 1 1 1 4 1 6 1 1 3 2 2 se 23 
Czechoslovakia .......... 1 1 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee os oe 2 
UE. 66.64.064066.0000604% 4 3 es 1 4 8 9 ee 6 2 1 1 39 
British West Africa ..... 1 2 rv 1 2 ee 1 1 a2 ee 1 2 11 
Wes PeOTTE, GEO. oc cccccers ee 1 1 1 1 ee 1 ee 1 a0 oe 1 7 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1 2 oa es 1 1 os 1 1 1 1 9 
British Honduras ....... 1 oe 1 ee oe 1 oe 1 oe 1 1 6 
CHE TPO io cunecavas 2 1 1 2 3 1 2 ee 12 
ee sre se 1 ee 1 1 1 ee 1 5 
GEROTS ce cccvcccevevevece ee 1 ee 2 oe 4 3 10 

ee ree 775 «#657 6456 1,155 1,357 1,390 1,052 1,0921,398 8961,057 903 12,182 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 


30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
SY Saeuaeeaes 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 892 
BEE ig cnccds 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 ° 972- 1,015 803 875 761 
September 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,096 1,223 
October ....... 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 =61,357 835 1,184 1,341 
November 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December ..... 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 1,790 
SORGRTG occcce 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 1,758 
February 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 
March 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 
errr 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,691 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 1,472 
Py ‘bic theear 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 
June 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 970 
Totals..... 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 16,183 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 12,769 


*Twelve months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, 


by months and fiscal years ending June 30 


of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

GORP . cv cccesece 8,843 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 17,325 7,819 26,158 
August ....... 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 16,725 24,712 
September .... 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 25,763 
October ....... 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 17,897 19,532 
November ..... 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December ..... 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
January ...... 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 
February ..... 3,103 56,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 
March ........ 2,958 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 20,535 
ApFil ....000.. 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 
MOY ..cccccece 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,215 
June 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 5,917 9,396 
Totals..... *78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1 1920 1919 


1918 1917 1 1915 1914 


921 916 
98,524 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 173,862 


*Twelve months, 


August 6, 1924 











A colored soldier was walking post fo 
the first time in his life. A dark forn 
approached him. “Halt!” he cried in 
threatening tone. “Who are you?” 

“The officer of the day.” 

“Advance !” 

The O. D. advanced, but before he ha: 
proceeded half a dozen steps the dusk 
sentinel again cried “Halt!” 

“This is the second time you've halte: 
me,” observed the O. D. “What are yo 
going to do next?” 

“Never you mind what Ah’s gonna di 
Ma orders are to call ‘Halt! three time 
den shoot.” —Everybody’s Magazin. 

* * 


oO. K. 


Mrs. Snappe: “How did you get tha 
powder on your coat?” 

Mr. Snappe: “No doubt in the subway. 
dear.” 

“And the cupid’s bow on your cheek ! 
You got that in the subway, too, I sup 
pose !” 

“Yes, dear. But that isn’t a cupid’s 
bow. That’s a heel mark.” —Judge. 
* ” 

IN THE COURSE OF EVENTS 

“If you refuse me,” he swore, “I shall 
die.” 

She refused him. 

Sixty years later he died. 

” * 

Husband (surveying garage bill) : “We 
must get a new car, dear; we simply can't 
afford an old one.” —Life. 

* * 


—Judge. 


Canvasser: “Does your husband play 
golf?” 

- Lady: “Yes.” 

Canvasser: “Then I’m sure you will 
be interested in this set of 38 volumes I 
am selling; it will help you to while away 
many a lonely hour.”—London Opinion. 

* * 

He: “How is that back tire on your 
side, Eunice?” 

She (looking over the side of the car): 
“Oh, it’s all right. It’s flat on the bot- 
tom, but it’s round on the top.” 

—London Answers. 
+. * 


She: “Are they putting that poor man 
out for laughing?” 
He: “No, The manager has sent for 
him to find out what he was laughing at.” 
—Judge 
* * 
Golfer (as Colonel Blunderbore 
passes): “New member, isn’t he?” 
Caddie: “Yessir. ’E swore ’isself in 
yesterday.” —Punch. 
- * 
Wife: “What's worrying you, dear? 
Husband: “I’ve just figured out a way 
of getting down to the office 10 minutes 
earlier, but I won’t know what to do 
when I get there.” —Life. 
* 


* 
A DETOUR 
“And what did you run over today?” 
“Three pickerel.” 
“You don’t mean you found some fish 
on the road?” 
“No, but I ran the car into the river.” 
—Le Ruy Blas (Paris). 
* * 


Landlady: “Why do you always sing 
while taking your bath?” 


Boarder: “The bathroom door won't 
stay locked.” —Answers. 
* * 

FARM NOTE 


It was formerly held that a falling off 
in the production of eggs by hens was 
inevitable in the winter. Recent experi- 
ments have shown that this need not be 
so. If the hen is kept in ignorance of 
the change of season she will go right on 
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laying at the summer rate. The most 
effective means thus far discovered for 
deceiving the hen is to keep a thermom- 
eter with “83 degrees” painted on it in 
the henhouse, and to keep a bathing suit 
or a pair of white flannel trousers hang- 
ing on the line in the yard. —Life. 
* * 


SOLD 


An actor visited a tailor over on the 
East Side. There was a gaudy suit he 
admired. The proprietor took it from 
the window and had him try it on. 

“It is such a fit,” he exclaimed, “your 
friends won’t know you. Go ahead, I 
ask you, just step outside a few mo- 
ments.” 

The actor walked out, and after a short 
time came in again. The proprietor came 
up to him, rubbing his hands, and said: 
“Stranger, what can I do for you?” 
—O, O. McIntyre, in St. Louis Globe- 

Democrat. 
+ 

California growers are beginning to 
use machines instead of sunshine as a 
means of drying fruit. It was about 
time they gave their overworked climate 
a rest. —Life. 

* * 

Voter: “Congratulations. You cer- 
tainly made yourself clear on the liquor 
question.” 

Politician (startled): “Did 1?” 

“You sure did, sir.” 

“Heavens! What a blunder!” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

Magistrate: “Have you appeared as a 
witness in a suit before?” 

Witness: “Yes, of course.” 

“What suit was it?” 

“My blue serge.” 

* * 

Lady: “Never heard of the Ten Com- 
mandments, little boy! Good gracious! 
What is your name?” 

Little Boy: “Moses, mum.” 

* * 

Visitor: “How much wheat will you 
raise this year?” 

Farmer: “Oh, enough for a second 
mortgage.” —Life. 


—Judge. 


—Punch. 


* * 


The Waiter (proffering bottle): “Now 
this, sir, I can recommend highly; this is 
five-year-old cognac to which the pro- 
prietor has added three-year-old brandy 
to make some especially fine eight-year- 
old stuff. —Le Ruy Blas (Paris). 


* * 


A visitor in a mountain village noticed 
that one citizen was always up very early 
but never did any work. So he ques- 
tioned the man’s wife. 

“Why does your husband rise so 
early ?” 

“Oh, he wants an early breakfast.” 

“But he doesn’t do anything. Why 
must he have such an early breakfast?” 


“To smoke after.” —Argonaut. 
* #* 
“Aw, what good is _ percentage?” 


growled little Tommy. 

“Now, Tommy,” asked his teacher re- 
proachfully, “don’t you want to learn 
how to figure batting averages?” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal, 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
(vertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

_Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A GOOD MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent, one that understands his business and 
who will take stock in a good established 
business, Address 2070, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


DAIRY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEED SALESMEN TO TAKE 
charge of productive territory in middle 
West; attractive proposition for a man 
with experience and selling ability. Brooks 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





OHIO SALESMAN 


Wanted—A REAL SALESMAN with 
acquaintance in the trade to sell a 
well and favorably known Kansas 
Turkey Hard Wheat Flour in Ohio 
for a well known interior Kansas 
mill. Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience and qualifications. 
Do not respond unless you can show 
an exceptionally good sales record. 
Correspondence will be held confi- 
dential. Address 993, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—A CAPABLE 


SALESMAN TO 
handle well-known brand of flour in New 
York, New England and New Jersey. Ad- 
dress “B,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 2: 
Beaver St, New York City. 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 


Pennsylvania by Minnesota company that 
has established trade upwards 30,000 bbls, 
a year in the field; give references and 
age; good opportunity for capable man. 
Address 2068, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—CEREAL MILLER AS ASSIST- 


ant to superintendent, capable of taking 
full charge should the occasion require; 
state age, whether married or single, and 
salary expected. Address ‘“‘Cereal Miller,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South La 
Salle St, Chicago. 


WANTED—AS SUPERINTENDENT, HEAD 


miller and capable executive with lifetime 
experience in milling of all kinds of wheat, 
is open for a connection with a good mill- 
ing concern; can produce results and 
know how to handle men; also experi- 
ence in remodeling and programing; good 
reference. Address 2031, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


549 


TRAFFIC MAN, COMPETENT AND DE- 


pendable; 12 years’ flour mill and railroad 
traffic experience; thoroughly familiar 
milling transit, rates, routing, claims, etc. 
Address 2053, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 


RECORD OF 
very satisfactory service desires to con- 
nect, about Aug. 15 or sooner, with mill- 
ing concern of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls capacity 
wishing absolute uniformity and quality 
on their flour grades; able to maintain 
bakery service to assist bakers and dem- 
onstrate; A No. 1 references as to charac- 
ter and ability; West or Canada preferred; 
correspondence invited. Address 2009, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION BY 


a No. 1 miller who is up to date in all 
modern milling; middle aged; married; 
temperate; lifetime experience; familiar 
with milling hard, soft and blended 
wheats; take pride in keeping mill up in 
best of repair, also quality and yield; 
would like to hear from any firm desiring 
a good reliable man and miller; can fur- 
nish best of references, but prefer to prove 
my ability by what I can do; can come on 
short notice. Charles Eck, 727 Pelham St, 
St. Paul, Minn, 





MILLING EXECUTIVE 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—A FEED, FLOUR AND GRAIN 


business, well established and doing a nice 
volume of business; 12,000-bu elevator, 
feed machinery, warehouse, 50-bbl flour 
mill; located in the best town in south- 
eastern Kansas, surrounded by a good 
farming country where dairying is exten- 
sively carried on; it is a Kansas corpora- 
tion; worth more than the price asked. 
Address 2073, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AVAILABLE IM- 
mediately—Due to large central states mill 
recently being totally destroyed by fire the 
general manager now wants connection as 
manager, sales manager or other executive 
position with sound, economically located 
mill producing quality products, capable 
of development, and where wide experi- 
ence and ability will be unhampered in 
the building of a large and profitable 
business; I am 40 years old, married, with 
family, university graduate; 18 years’ ex- 
perience in all departments of milling and 
grain business, including corn products 
and prepared feeds; exclusive acquaintance 
and large personal following in eastern, 
central and southern markets, both hard 
and soft wheat flours and mixed feeds, 
insure immediate and_ steady volume 
throughout the year; a thorough knowl- 
edge of the scientific principles of milling 
hard, soft and spring wheats, corn prod- 
ucts and prepared feeds; an organizer and 
can keep overhead at lowest possible min- 
imum to get results and make profits; 
salary not vital point but must be con- 
vinced of possibilities of your proposition 
or do not want it at any price; prefer 
comfortable living salary with percentage 
on profits or increased volume; most satis- 
factory references; can arrange immediate 
personal interview; communications strict- 
ly confidential. Address ‘“‘Manager,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 








FOR 


MONTANA MILL FOR SALE—A MODERN, 


SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL, 
flowed for hard and soft wheat; good loca- 
tion in beautiful Ohio college town; good 
trade in flour and feeds; gas power; best 
of reasons for selling; price reasonable. 
Address 2057, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST CON- 
structed flour mills in the state. Must 
be sold at one third value. This mill 
belongs to a defunct bank. Address J. 
E. Roberts, general liquidating agent, 
State Banking Department, Austin, 
Texas, 





electric driven, 200-bbl mill, with a 30,000- 
bu elevator attached, switch to mill door; 
plant located in one of the best hard 
wheat valleys of Montana; a snap for 
some one. Address A. M., 2035, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—MODERN AND COMPLETE 


brick, steel and concrete daylight corn 
mill and elevators, 85 per cent of the walls 
being glass; this mill was erected in the 
last four years and operated for less than 
two years; located on I. C. R. R. just south 
of the city limits of Louisville, Ky; no 
city taxes; city sewerage and water con- 
nections and all machinery electrically 
driven; on account of construction of 
building, capacity of plant can be doubled 
by installing additional machinery or 
equipping for wheat or oats. Apply to R. 
E. Wathen & Co., Louisville, Ky. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


TWO STANDS 10x36-IN N. & 
M. Double Roller Mills with C O bearings. 
1—42-in Monarch French Buhr Mill. 
1—Williams C. Grinder, with 40 h-p motor 
attached. 
1—300 h-p Motor; 
2—200 h-p Motors; 
1—125 h-p Motor; 
1— 50 h-p Motor; 
1— 30 h-p Motor. 
Address Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 250 BBLS, 


or will take second in larger plant; have 
had ample experience; am also familiar 
with semolina milling and can do repair 
work. Address Gus Lindgren, Rush City, 
Minn. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 


experience desires position; also completed 
a course in baking and milling chemistry 
at Dunwoody Institute; best of references. 
Address 2059, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER WITH RELIABLE FIRM; 


capable of getting quality and quantity re- 
sults and keeping mill in best running or- 
der; references furnished; correspondence 
solicited. Address 2066, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 2077, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST — POSITION 


WANTED BY 
chemist; married, age 32; last four years 
chief chemist in mills of 3,000 bbls; been 
connected with milling industry 16 years; 
can furnish best of references. Address 
968, care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





A SUPERINTENDENT - HEAD MILLER 


wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high class 
man; have had charge of highly successful 
mills up to 3,600 bbls capacity; A No. 1 
references. Address 2036, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN, AGE 30, MARRIED, 10 


years’ experience, four years as chemist, 
six years selling and demonstrating in 
commercial bake shops; well acquainted 
with Iowa and northern Illinois trade; 
best of references. Address 2078, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY A FIRST CLASS MILLING SUPERIN- 


tendent; have had a lifetime experience in 
milling and building mills and am also a 
first class millwright and can replan your 
mill or build it; have all my own tools 
and can furnish the best of references; 
can come at once. Address 620 West 21st 
St, Kearny, Neb. 


By JOHN 


If you 
country, you afford to 
be without a copy of this book. 


can’t 


Fill out the order form 
herewith attached and let us 
send. you a copy on approval 
for one week. If at the end 
of that time, you find that the 
book will not be of use to you, 
return it to us and we shall be 


glad to refund your money. 


THE WHEAT PLANT 


PERCIVAL 


Although this country may be the largest producer of cereal, 
our yield per acre is less than that of seventeen other countries. 
Both England and Germany produce twice as much per acre as 
we do in spite of our millions spent in improving agriculture. 
We need valuable scientific information such as this book con- 


tains in order to raise our standard per acre. 


Enthusiastic ‘personal letters from the heads of the largest 
flour mills in the country assure us of the great practical value of 
this book to everybody who grows, mills or sells wheat, for it is 
a comprehensive and detailed account, with many illustrations, 
of all that is known about the wheat plant. 


The GRAIN DEALER'S JOURNAL writes of it: “This vol- 
ume should be found in the library of every grain inspection de- 
partment and no institution of learning should be without it. To 
seedsmen and workers in the agricultural experiment station, it 
will serve as a reference book.” 


vant to raise, mil! or sell the Best Wheat in the 








Order Form 
Book Service Department, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
681 Fifth Ave, New York 


Please send me a copy of 


THE WHEAT PLANT 


($12.00—Postage extra) 
By Parcel Post C.O.D. 
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Good Mixers 


It’s a fine thing to be a good mixer. 
Makes lots of friends for one. 








The milling plant of the St. Mary’s 


Trustee's Sale of Mill | How does she 
Milling Co., Ltd. One of the best kno it S good 
of the Ontario mills. Well situated 

in the town of St. Mary’s, Ontario, flour? 


on the tracks of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, with private siding 
and interswitching with the Cana- 


If every housewife could see the im- 
dian National Railway (G. T. R.). 


ee ; ; maculate, snow-white flour as it comes 
Milling in transit. Hydro-electric ° * ills. she wouldn’ i le 
power. In operation about three from your mills, she wouldn’t wonder 
years; 700 bbis flour capacity. Fine about its purity and goodness. She 
sane eutidiag: waters spenen. has no such opportunity. All she has 
elevator, 0,000-bu, cribbec anc ae : # e vents ‘ 
ironclad, Track scale. Power shovel. to go by is the outward appearance of 
Car mover. Chopping mill, with a sack of flour on a dealer’s shelf. A 
water power. Stone and concrete sack that has gone through many hands. 


That’s why a majority of the largest 
oncre manufacturers of self-rising flour are 

dam. Good farming and dairy dis- x 
a ee an a —— 2 What does your product look like when staunch friends of Worcester and 


operated with little if any changes the time comes for some one to take Ivory Salt. 
and immediate possession given. it home and make bread with it? Is 
vas gp Raa cage gy atta it a dingy, ill-printed, dusty-looking 

. : cloth sack? Or, is it in a neat, sturdy 
package imprinted in bright, attrac- 
tive colors? 


They are splendid mixers—always 
the same—never a bit of coarseness. 


Worcester or Ivory Salt will mix with 
your flour in the most friendly way 
and lose their identities for the good 
of your product. And you know 


ro maxe tH) DEST 


Write us tor samples and prices. 





You know what the housewife’s choice 
will be. It is your privilege to decide 
FOR SALE CHEAP in which kind of sack your flour is dis- 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR played. 


pons yea he ye tr re em Sanisacks are made of tough rope 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. — that doesn't rip, tear wd waste 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis four. They are always imprinted in 
attractive designs in bright colors. 

They look clean. No dust or germs 
can sift in—no flour can sift out. Many 
years’ experience in making flour sacks 
Northwestern Milling Equipment gives us the advantage of being able to 
offer you a higher quality sack, greater 

7 strength, low prices, designs with real 

1600 East Lake Street display and selling value. We _ will 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. gladly submit samples and advise you 
on designs, prices, etc., without obliga- 


Tro WORCESTER SALT CO. 


PURINA SANIS Cc Largest Prod gon the World 


j WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR apweit & SMITHS aii oFrices. 


Silver Springs, N. Y. Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 


CANAJOHAR 1 im . N ov. Ecorse, Mich. Philadelphia, Columbus. 
































Acme Tag Company RIVERSIDE 


Mian CODE Like Every Other Miller, We Had 


Trouble Controlling the Water 
Supply of Our Wheat Dampener 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Issued in 1923 
of all descriptions for the 
Particular Milling Trade 


Per Copy - $12.50 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
Discount for quantities 














Finally our second miller worked 








out a device which is so simple 
; : and effective that, after a year’s 

\ R For sale by all its branches + om ~~ 
\ q! an l and by 


. on ‘D | 
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use of it, we are helping him to 


. oan . yut it on > market. 
pors San: Tue NortTuwestern MILLER ! t the market 


WN 
at? ps 
porn'g OM hitee ; Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





It is absolutely automatic, posi- 





tive in action, fool proof and, in 





every way, satisfactory. 








Dept. “Oo” 
for Bulletin 
of Designs 


SMITH 


HYDRAULIC 
TURBINES 


such as shown in illustration 
herewith are doing 24-hour ser- 


. vice at Roosevelt Dam, and many 


of the most dependable hy- 
droelectric developments 
in America. 

If interested in the efficient 
use of water, submit your 
problems to our Engineer- 
ing Department. 


S. Morgan Smith Co. 
YORK, PA. 


176 Federal Street - BOSTON 
76 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
405 Power Bldg.,. MONTREAL 








We have no hesitation recom- 
mending it to other millers. 


kK. E. Humpurey, Pres. 
Ex. Reno Mitt & Exevartor Co. 


Address for Booklet 


Bartlett Dampener 


EL RENO, OKLA. 














